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Tenantry in England 


It is generally conceded that there 
are no better farmers in all the world 
than in England. There may be better 
gardeners, better florists, better fruit 
growers, better specialists in various 
lines of agriculture, but no better gen- 
eral farmers or stockmen. Singularly 
enough, the farming is nearly all done 
by tenants. Farms in the United 
States run by tenants are, speaking 
generally, declining in fertility. The 
English farms are not, but in the last 
hundred years have gradually in- 
creased the fertility of their soil. It 
follows, therefore, that tenancy in it- 
self does not tend to decrease fertility. 
It may in fact greatly increase it, 
either there or here. When a farm in 
the United States is run down, the rea- 
son usually assigned is that it has been 
farmed by tenants. This is not always 
the true reason. We have known 
farms conducted by tenants, that main- 
tained and increased their fertility 
from year to year; so have you. 
Where, then, lies the difference be- 
tween English tenantry nad corn belt 
tenantry? 

The main difference is that the Eng- 
lish tenant- has long leases; one might 
almost say a permanent lease. The 
tenant often spends his life on one 
farm, perhaps followed by his son, and 
sometimes by his grandson. The as- 
sumption there is that the tenancy is 
permanent; in the United States that 
it is temporary. In England both par- 
ties are satisfied with the system; here 
nobody is satisfied. The tenant com- 
plains that the landlord won't “fix him 
out:” the landlord that the tenant 
would not take care of improvements 
if he had them, and does not when he 
has. The tenant claims that he is “a 
pilgrim and a stranger,” because _the 
landlord will not give him more than a 
one-year lease. The landlord com- 
plains to us that when he gives a five- 
year lease, the tenant may do well the 
first three years, but skims the land 
the last two years; or, worse still, 
skims it from the beginning by keep- 
ing no stock, plowing up every bit he 
can for corn land, and then selling the 
corn, that he has no manure to haul 
out, and would not haul it out if he 
had any. No country except one enor- 
mously rich in soil could stand that 
sort of farming indefinitely; and we 
cannot stand it very long. 

This raises the question: Why is it 
that tenants have long leases in Eng- 
land? Why is it that a tenant on a 
350-acre farm, or even a 150-acre farm 
in England lives in a better house than 
the average farmer in the corn belt 
who owns his own farm? (He not 
only lives in a better house, but lives 
























quite as well and often better, and 
seldom works more than half as hard.) 

The answer is that the English law 
compels the landlord to deal justly 
with his tenant, and the tenant to deal 
justly with his landlord. Hence the 
landlord does not want a new tenant, 
and the tenant does not usually want a 
new landlord. If a change is made, it 
is for good and sufficient reasons and 
on a just basis. The net result is that 
the tenant takes root in the commu- 
nity, is interested in the school and 
church, in his neighbors and the wel- 
fare of the community. The net re- 
sult of our system is that the tenant, 
not knowing certainly where he will 
be another vear, does not usually care 
to form church connections, is not 
greatly interested in the school, and 
complains that if he moves even into 
the next township, he may have to buy 
new sets of school books for his chil- 
dren. 

Wherein, then, lies the difference? 
In two things: First, the English ten- 
ant has a right to compensation for 
improvements; and second, he has a 
right to compensation for ‘“disturb- 
ance.” There are some improvements 
which the tenant cannot make with- 
out the consent of the landlord; for 
example, building or changing build- 
ings, building silos, laying down per- 
manent pasture, improvements in 
roads and bridges, making and removal 
of permanent fences, the planting of 
orchards, etc 

There are other improvements which 
he cannot make without giving the 
landlord notice; for example, drainage. 
There is another class of improve- 
ments, for which the consent or notice 
to the landlord is not required; for 
example, the liming of land, purchas- 
ing artificial or other fertilizers, feed- 
ing cattle, laying down temporary pas- 
tures, and repairs to buildings neces- 
sary for the proper cultivation or 
working of the land, other than re- 
pairs which the tenant is himself un- 
der obligation to execute. 

On leaving the farm the tenant is 
entitled to compensation for these im- 
provements; for unexhausted manures, 
whether barnyard manure, lime or 
marl; for any fertility he has added by 
feeding cattle, sheep, hogs or horses, 
other than those employed on the 
holding; for the unexpended manurial 
value of the feed that he has pur- 
chased; for any land that he has seed- 
ed down to clover or alfalfa more than 
two years prior to the termination of 
the tenancy. 

The law of 1908 (which embodies the 
principles of the laws passed before, 
and then repeals them, making one 
clean, straight law, easily compre- 
hended and enforced) goes into détails 
as to the way in which the differences 
that may arise may be adjusted. 
Where the landlord and tenant cannot 
agree, it provides for an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the board of agriculture, 
from which either party can appeal to 
the court, and appeal from this to the 
court of appeals, but no further appeal 
is allowed. We need not go into de- 
tails. We will aim simply to state the 
principles that govern: 

If a tenant does move, the landlord 
has to pay him for these improve- 
ments: a_d this, of course, the incom- 
ing tenant must assume. It will be 
readily seen why the landlord does 
not care to change tenants without the 
best of reasons. If the tenant has 
gone on from year to year improving 
the land, he has a big bill against the 
landlord, which the landlord does not 
want to pay: neither does the incom- 
ing tenant want to pay it; hence the 
permanency of the tenantry over 
there. 

We stated above that the tenant was 
entitled to compensation for “unrea- 
sonable disturbance.” We think this 
statement will be interesting to many 
of our readers, so quote it in full: 

“Where the landlord of a holding, 
without good and sufficient cause, and 
for reasons inconsistent with good es- 
tate management, terminates the ten- 
ancy by notice to quit; or, having been 
requested in writing, at least one year 
before the expiration of a tenancy, to 
grant a renewal thereof, refuses to do 
so; or it has been proved that an in- 
crease of rent is demanded from the 
tenant of a holding, and that such in- 
crease was demanded by reason of an 
increase in the value of the holding 
due to improvements which have been 
executed by or at the cost of the ten- 
ant, and for which he has not, either 
directly or indirectly, received an 


equivalent from the landlord, and such 





demand results in the tenant quitting 
the holding; the tenant upon quitting 
the holding shall, in addition to the 
compensation (if any) to which he 
may be entitled in respect of improve- 
ments, and notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to the contrary, be entitled to 
compensation for the loss or expense 
directly attributable to his quitting the 
holding which the tenant may unavoid- 
ably incur upon or in connection with 
the sale or removal of his household 
goods, or his implements of husbandry, 
produce, or farm stock, on or used in 
connection with the holding: 

“Provided that no compensation un- 
der this section shall be payable, (a) 
unless the tenant has given to the 
landlord a reasonable opportunity of 
making a valuation of such goods, im- 
plements, produce and stock as afore- 
said; (b) unless the tenant has within 
two months after he has received no- 
tice to quit or a refusal to grant a re- 
newal of the tenancy, as the case may 
be, given to the landlord notice in 
writing of his intention to claim com- 
pensation under this. section; (c) 
where the tenant with whom a con- 
tract of tenancy was made has died 
within three months before the date of 
the notice to quit, or in the case of a 
lease for years before the refusal to 
grant a renewel; (d) if the claim for 
compensation is not made within three 
months after the time at which the 
tenant quits the holding. 

“In the event of any difference aris- 
ing as to any matter under this section 
the difference shall, in default of agree- 
ment, be settled by arbitration.” 

Provision is made for compensation 
in case of tenant under mortgage. Pro- 
vision is made also for the tenant’s 
property in fixtures and buildings. If 
the landlord wants to use part of the 
land for the erection of laborers’ cot- 
tages or for gardens, or for planting 
trees, or opening a mine of any kind, 
or road or railroad, etc., the tenant is 
entitled to a reduction in the rent. 

The tenant, on the other hand, is 
liable for the proper management of 
the farm. The landlord may recover 
damages for any breach or non-fulfill- 
ment of the contract, but is not en- 
titled to recover such damages in ex- 
cess of the actual damage suffered by 
him. The tenant in removing fixtures 
of any building must not do avoidable 
damage to anything belonging to the 
landlord. 

The tenant may dispose of his prod- 
uce off the land as he pleases; but if 
he sells grain off the farm, he must 
return to the farm the full equivalent 
manurial value of the grain removed. 
For example, if the tenant sells a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, tnen he must 
return to the farm the full manurial 
value of that wheat, or account to the 
landlord for it. 

The above should be sufficient to 
explain several things: Why English 
lands do not decline in fertility; and 
why the tenancy is practically perma- 
nent. It also explains to some extent 
why the tenant farmer on a hundred 
and fifty acres there has a better and 
easier time of it than the man who 
owns the same amount of land in the 
corn belt. 

To illustrate this by a story: Four 
years ago a friend advised us to make 
the acquaintance of a number of Eng- 
lish tenant farmers. We arrived one 
forenoon at the house of one tenant, 
who was farming two hundred and 
eighty acres, a dairy farm and cattle 
feeding proposition. He lived in a 
brick house. We have never seen a 
finer table, or more on it, or food bet- 
ter cooked. The barn yards, as we 
would say, were all paved with brick. 
The landlord was at leisure, gave us 
a good time generally and asked us to 
go out rabbit shooting with him in the 
evening. He told us that he had been 
a tenant on that farm for sixteen 
years, and that he was paying six dol- 
lars an acre rent, which would amount 
to between 3 and 4 per cent on the 
cash value of the farm. We asked 
him if that was not below the average 
rental, and he said it was; that the 
average was seven. We asked: “Are 
you not afraid that the duke will raise 
your rent?” He answered: “Not a 
bit” “Why?” “Well,” said he, “i 
would sue him for disturbance.” We 
have been interested in that word “dis- 
turbance” ever since: but since look- 
ing up the law, we can see why the 
duke is not going to remove our host. 

He has sold nothing off the farm but 
cheese and fat cattle, making cheese 
in the summer, feeding cattle in the 
winter on American cottonseed meal. 





If he is “disturbed,” he is entitled to 
compensation for the manurial yalye 
of the cottonseed meal; and we can 
readily see that the duke is not like to 
disturb him. Neither would any Amer. 
ican landlord under similar conditi ns 

Our readers may say: This is in 
England, a monarchy, while the Unite 


States is a free country. Very ie, 
but we might say that the ki: of 
England is.a good deal of a figure!,.aq, 
while the president of the United 


States has many times as much actual] 
power given io him. 

The English laws are all the result 
of long years of experience. There 
was a time when the wheat cro) of 
England was only twelve or fifteen 
bushels to the acre, instead of je- 
tween thirty and forty, as it is nov, 
There was a time when the lands of 
England were running down, jus: as 
ours are doing. It is only a question 
of time when the legislatures of the 
various states will have to devise laws 
regulating the business between land- 
lords and tenants. Tenancy is here to 
stay; and the question with us is 
whether we shall have the sort of ten- 
ancy that will build up the land, or the 
sort that will pull it down. The per- 
manent prosperity of our country de- 
pends largely upon the enactment of 
just such legislation as England has 
been forced to enact during the last 
fifty or hundred years. 





Hessian Fly in Kansas 


Many wheat fields in northeastern 
Kansas and along the Kaw valley from 
Bonner Springs to Salina are so badly 
infested with Hessian flies that the 
prospects for a crop from these fields 
are very slight. If these fields have 
not already been plowed under, they 
should be at once, says G. A. Dean, 
state entomologist at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. The land then may 
be used for other purposes. 

There is a slight infestation of the 
fly in almost the entire eastern half of 
the state, and although it is most seri- 
ous in the northeastern part and along 
the Kaw valley, every farmer growing 
wheat should make a careful examina- 
tion for these insects, and then decide 
whether the infested wheat will be 
worth saving. 

Any farmer can determine whether 
his wheat is infested by making care- 
ful examination of the plants. At this 
time of the year, the flies are little, 
brown, oval, flaxseed-shaped objects, a 
little less than one-fourth of an inch 
long. If present, they can be found 
lying lengthwise of the stems between 
the leaf sheath and the stalk, at a point 
just above the crown or the place from 
which the covering leaves arise. Pull 
up a bunch of wheat, roots and all, 
and strip down the leaves of the stalk. 
When making these examinations, 
short, dead wheat stalks will be no- 
ticed. Examination will show that 
these are worse infested with flies than 
the others. These are small and dead 
because they are infested. 

Beginning with the first week in 
April, and continuing throughout the 
month, these flaxseeds will give up lit- 
tle mosquito-like flies that will lay 
their eggs on the blades of the grow- 
ing wheat. These eggs will soon hatch 
and the reddish maggots will make 
their way down the plants as in the 
fall, with this difference, that, the 
wheat being older, the joints above 
which they come to rest and feed will 
be higher on the plant. The more 
backward the wheat when the spring 
brood of flies are on the wing, the low- 
er down on the plant their maggots 
will be found. Here they feed, grow, 
turn white, reach maturity, and trans- 
form to flaxseed-like bodies about har- 
vesting time. This is the brood that 
causes the crinkling or lopping over of 
the wheat from one to two weeks be- 
fore harvesting time. 

Nothing can be done just now to }re- 
vent the injury in the infested fie!ds, 
Professor Dean says. However, if the 
field is so infested as to give little 
promise for a crop, it should be plowed 
under and the land used for other 
planting. Oats or corn may be pu! it 
on the same ground without any dan- 
ger of infestation from this pest. 





Heredity. 
Why does that hen insist on roosting on 
the mail box? 
Very natural! 
parcel post egg. 


She was hatched from 4 
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A Corn Field Solution of City 
Problems 


The cities, or rather the men who 
do the big business of the cities—the 
railroads, the banks, the merchants— 
have been giving the farmer a great 
deal of advice as to how to conduct his 
pusiness. They have proclaimed him a 
mai who knows little or nothing about 
pusiness methods; that he is wasteful 
and extravagant, a soil robber and a 
monopolist, and all that. They have 
peen giving him much advice, and we 
have no doubt it is well meant; some- 
times the advice of intelligence, some- 


times the advice of ignorance. 

It is only fair, therefore, that the 
farmer should give the city man some 
advice. The evil of the city is con- 
gestion of population. Congestion of 
population means bad sanitation, poor 
ventilation, lack of sunlight; and this 


means disease and a high death-rate, 
particularly among children. 

Now, the farmer is peculiarly quali- 
fied to give advice in such matters. 
He has had experience, not with men, 
but with live stock—hogs, cattle and 
sheep—and he knows perfectly well 
that the same conditions which render 
stock growing unprofitable make equal- 
ly unprofitable the growing of men. He 
knows that the disease of hog cholera, 
which has gone all over the United 
States, losing him millions every year, 
began in a distillery in Indiana, where 
jt was attempted to keep large num- 
bers of hogs together. He knows from 
his own experience that if he keeps 
more than a certain number of hogs, 
sheep or cattle together in the same 
enclosure, that they are certain to be- 
come diseased. He knows that tuber- 
culosis in cattle is a stable or barn 
disease. He knows that if he increases 
his hogs beyond a certain limit, he 
has no profit. The same is true of 
chickens. 

He reasons, and reasons correctly, 
hat the same laws that govern animal 
life will operate among men, and will 
be even more deadly in their opera- 
tions; for man, while physically very 
much of an animal (and, on the whole, 
more like the hog than any other ani- 
mal), is capable of contracting moral 
diseases as well as physical; and not 
merely the city but the whole country 
must suffer from these diseases, phy- 
sical and moral, that are the result of 
congestion in the city. 

Hence the corn field prescription for 
city ills is: Scatter out the city over 
the adjoining country. A little study 
will show that there are mighty forces 
against any movement to scatter the 
city over the country. The street rail- 
way companies, for example, are op- 
posed to it, and refuse to build unless 
there is population in advance to jus- 
tify it, or unless they have some land 
to open up. The same is true of the 
gas companies, the electric light com- 
panies, the water companies. These 
make up one source of opposition. 

Another source of opposition is the 
men who own the land in these con- 
gested districts, and more particularly 
because ‘landlords obtain enormous 
rents from the miserably ventilated, 
unpainted, unsanitary houses that are 
found in these districts. 

The farmer can not reform the city, 
but he can tell it how to reform itself, 
if it has the courage and wisdom to 
do it. One prescription is: Scatter 
out; get out into the country. Cities 
will not do that until they have to; 
but sooner or later they will have to 
do it or rot—morally, physically and 
intellectually. 

There are some cities, however, that 
have caught the vision. Take, for ex- 
ample, the city of Toronto, Canada, 
Which has about half a million people. 

has congested districts, in which 
crime and vice and disease reign. What 
is their solution? As a city, buy acre- 
age. build houses on it, and rent them 
at a reasonable price. The street car 
companies in Toronto, as in other cit- 
les, presume to say where the people 
Shall live. Toronto buys the land, 
builds railroad lines to it, and sells 
Uckets at the rate of ten cents for six 
rides, and the track runs as far as five 
Miles out. It has begun in a small 
Way, building a hundred houses of five, 
Six and seven rooms each, with a com- 
mon playground and a common heating 
Plant. These houses are sanitary in 
every way, with bathroom and toilet 
conveniences, and the city rents these 
houses at $3 a room. It now proposes 
to improve two hundred acres of land, 









paying $200 an acre for it, building 
houses on it, and renting them at $20 
a month and less, with sufficient land 
for a good garden to go with each 
house. They are building their own 
railways; and when the charter of the 
present city railway company expires, 
they expect to connect it with theirs, 
and thereafter be able to determine 
for themselves where people shall live, 
and that they shall live under sanitary 
conditions. 

The cities of the corn belt states 
could do even better than this. There 
is as yet not so much congestion, but 
an examination of the larger cities 
will disclose much greater congestion 
than farmers generally dream of. The 
congested centers are the plague spots 
—morally and physically—of the en- 
tire community and the country round- 
about. It would be possible for corn 
belt cities to buy land, build houses on 
acre plots, by using a common heating 
plant, and making practically rural 
conditions. 

The great reform, however, will not 
come until the railroads adopt a plan 
of givixg fixed rates for a territory, 
say twcuty or thirty miles around the 
city. This will enable factories to 
move to any point where water, fuel 
and transportation can be furnished. 
We believe this is done in some east- 
ern railroad centers. This would scat- 
ter population much more rapidly than 
any other plan that can be devised by 
Toronto or any other city. It would 
simply be wiping out a longer switch- 
ing charge from factory to station. 

In some way or other the congestion 
of the city must be remedied. The 
farmer advises it because of his ex- 
perience with congestion in live stock, 
and because of the similarity between 
the laws that govern in live stock and 
in men. The city is the abyss into 
which the country is poured. Why 
should not the farmer be interested in 
having sanitary conditions, both phy- 
sical and moral, in the town to which 
so many of his children go, and will 
continue to go, to carry on their life- 
work? 


The Price of Cheap Money 


We know of nothing that is more 
alluring to the average farmer—and 
we might as well say the average 
man—as cheap money, and plenty of 
it; cheap money, if we hire it; easy 
money, if we get it some other way. 
This love of cheap and easy money is 
the root out of which grow various 
false theories of government and of 
economics, wild speculations and di- 
vers rascalities. We suppose that was 
what Paul meant when he said: “The 
love of money is the root of all evil,” 
or, as is better translated in the Re- 
vised Version, “all kinds of evil”— 
evils of every variety and sort. 

It would be a good thing if every 
man, young or old, would learn as 
early in life as possible, that for every 
really good thing we must pay a price; 
and that if we do not pay the price 
in some way, and try to avoid paying 
it, or are excused from paying it, as 
in the case of the rich man’s sons, so 
much the worse it will be for us in 
the end. 

We read a great deal in the papers 
nowadays about how the farmers, east 
and west, can get cheap money, that 
is, can borrow money at a low rate of 
interest, as we are told they get it in 
foreign countries. The president of 
the United States is talking about it, 
as did the ex-president. The legisla- 
tures of various states are talking of 
sending men over to the other side to 
find out how other countries do it. A 
delegation from some of the states 
will shortly range over Europe, to try 
to find out how we can manage to get 
this cheap money in our own country. 

Now, we can get cheap money, if we 
will pay the price; the same price 
that the people who get it in other 
countries pay. There is no mystery 
about it. It is perfectly simple; and 
all that is known or can be known 
about it has already been printed. The 
land owners here can get cheap mon- 
ey, or money almost as cheap as the 
German land owners do, if they will 
pay the price these German land own- 
ers pay. In other words, they can get 
money at 3 or 4 per cent, if they will 
do as the Germans do. 

How do they get it? By combining 
or forming an organization, deeding 
their lands over to a company of their 








own formation, and getting a whole- 
sale loan, each member of the com- 
pany, however, being responsible for 
the debts of the company. In other 
words, unlimited liability, or in still 
other words, forming a partnership 
for the negotiation of loans; and, as 
in all partnerships, each partner be- 
ing liable for the debts of the com- 
pany. 

There is nothing to hinder our farm- 
ers from doing this very thing. The 
price they must pay is unlimited lia- 
bility for the debts of the company. 
Will farmers in the west do that? Will 
they pay the price? A number of Jew- 
ish farmers in a few places in New 
England are doing it, and they are get- 
ting money even cheaper than the 
Germans can get it. For a wealthy 
Jewish association loans them their 
money at 2 per cent, not to the indi- 
vidual man, but to an organization 
made up of these individuals, and they 
reloan it to the individual member at 
a profit to the organization of which 
these individuals are a part. Now, 
these borrowers are poor people. 


Irish organizations of poor people, 
which we call codéperative banks, do 
the same thing in Ireland. These are 
the poorest of the poor, men who 
would not be entitled to an accommo- 
dation of twenty-five dollars at any 
bank. They get it from what is known 
as the “congested districts board,” 
which is really an arm of the govern- 
ment. What price do they pay? Their 
organization is called a “bank”; but 
the money can be kept in a cigar box. 
The man who would borrow must give 
his own note, must have two other 
signatures, and must be liable for the 
debts of the bank. He must tell a 
committee what he wants to do with 
this money, and they must decide if 
it is a Wise or safe thing for him to do, 
and see that he does it. 

Would the farmer of the west pay 
that price? We fancy we see a west- 
ern farmer submitting to a committee 
of his neighbors this proposition: 
“Would it be wise for me to buy cattle 
from my neighbor to feed?” We can 
imagine him letting his neighbors keep 
an eye on him to see whether he feeds 
these cattle properly. Would he be 
willing to tell all his indebtedness and 
make a full exposure of his liabilities? 
That’s the price that the men in Ire- 
land who get cheap money must pay. 
Is the American farmer willing to 
pay it? 

The time may come in the far dis- 
tant future, when Iowa population will 
become so congested and land so high 
in price that the government may be 
obliged to buy land and sell it to in- 
dividuals on fifty or seventy-five years 
time at a low rate of interest. That 
is a long way off, and long before that 
time we shall have the°benefits of the 
experiment which England is making 
in this line. England is taking over 
practically all the land in Ireland, pay- 
ing the landlord in mortgages bearing 
2% per cent interest, and giving the 
tenants (who already own all that was 
worth anything) the privilege of pay- 
ing about a hundred dollars an acre 
for the right of some man to order 
them off the farm; in other words, for 
the fee simple. As far as we can see, 
this has not advanced the price of 
land; for this landlord’s right was 
very much in the nature of watered 
stock. 

England is assuming a greater risk 
than that. She is buying land and 
improving it, and then selling it on 
these long terms, not to men who have 
not been able to make a living in the 
city, but to men, as we understand it, 
who must first pass an examination 
as to their skill as farmers. It will 
be a long time before we know how 
that experiment works out. 

Possibly the time may come in this 
country when a renter who has proven 
his skill and ability and integrity as a 
renter, by the fact that he has accu- 
mulated enough to make something of 
a first payment, will be able to buy 
land on long time, say fifty years. We 
hope so; for this renter is the man 
who needs help. 

We have never been able to see that 
the land owner needs much help in 
the way of cheap money. If the farm- 
er could borrow money at 3 per cent 
to the extent of two-thirds of the 
value of his farnmr, we would see the 
greatest speculative movement in land 
that we have ever seen; and the end 
of it would be the end of all wild spec- 
ulation: disaster alike to the farmer 
and to the general public. 

We can have this cheap money, if 





we will pay the price: unlimited lia- 
bility to the land owner, which means 
liability for the debts of the corpora- 
tion or company making the loan; lim- 
itation of the borrowing to productive 
enterprises under the supervision of a 
committee appointed to see whether 
the investments be wise or not, and to 
decide whether the borrower is com- 
petent to manage the proposed enter- 
prise. We do not know any farmers in 
this country who are willing to pay 
that price. 

The only solution of the problem, 
which is becoming a serious oné, is 
better farming. For the better the 
farming in any state or county or com- 
munity, speaking generally, the lower 
the rate of interest; and the poorer 
the farming and the less thrift there 
is among the farmers (again speaking 
generally), the higher the rate of in- 
terest—south, north, east or west. It 
is a maxim among capitalists and lend- 
ers: Low interest means good secur- 
ity, high interest poor security, wheth- 
er that security be land or mines or a 
reputation for ability and integrity. No 
matter what we do or have done for us 
in any and every line of human en- 
deavor, we must pay the price. 





The Corn Root Louse 


We wonder how many of our readers 
last summer found little blue insects 
clustered in great numbers on the 
roots of their corn. Corn root lice 
probably caused great damage last 
year, a greater damage than most of 
our readers realize. The little pests 
cluster on the roots of corn and suck 
out the life juices. In Illinois they 
have studied the life history of this 
pernicious insect until they have found 
fairly reliable methods of combating it. 

Our older readers know that corn 
root lice are the ants’ cows. The arts 
of the corn field pasture the lice on the 
roots and take care of their eggs. 

The most effective way of combating 
corn root lice is to give thorough and 
frequent cultivation throughout April 
and May. Early plowing combined with 
repeated disking breaks up the ants’ 
nests and scatters the young ants and 
root lice far and wide. If the season is 
so wet that early and thorough culti- 
vation cannot be given, satisfaction is 
to be had in the knowledge that heavy 
rains are destructive to the ants and 
their lice. Professor Forbes of the 
Illinois Station has given the corn root 
louse very careful study. His most re- 
cent bulletin on the subject is entitled 
“Corn Root Aphis in Illinois,” and 
gives the most up-to-date methods of 
combating this insect. As the most 
practical method, he recommends the 
early, thorough, and frequent spring 
cultivation. As a supplementary meth- 
od he suggests the following: 

“Take 100 pounds of bone meal for 
each acre of the land to be treated, and 
moisten it by sprinkling and stirring 
until the fluid is very equally distrib- 
uted, with one-fourth pound of oil of 
tansy and one gallon of denatured al- 
cohol, or wood alcohol, whichever may 
be cheapest and most convenient. Put 
this mixture into the fertilizer dropper 
and plant with the corn. It must be 
remembered, however, that this repel- 
lent application should not be the main 
reliance of the farmer for protecting 
his corn against the root aphis. It is 
only a secondary measure to be used 
after the deep and thorough method 
of preparation of the soil already de- 
scribed, or a partial substitute when- 
ever such special preparation is for 
some reason impossible. It will, at 
best, protect the corn only for a short 
time. It will not kill the ants or their 
young, but will only keep them out of 
the corn hill, and if the weather is 
very wet, it may presently be washed 
away. Fortunately under these last 
circumstances it is needed less than in 
dry weather, for wet weather is itself 
destructive to the root lice and may 
save the field of corn from what would 
otherwise be a serious injury. It is 
possible that a repellent application of 
this sort might be made to the hills of 
oung corn infested by root lice 
after the corn is up, but the experiment 
has not yet been made.” 

Those of our readers who last year 
were bothered with corn root -lice 
should send at once to the Illinois Sta- 
tion at Urbana for this circular on the 
corn root aphis in Illinois. 
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The lowa State Fair 


The joint committee on retrench- 
ment and reform last week reported 
to the Iowa senate the result of its in- 
vestigation of the state board of agri- 
culture and the state fair. Early in 


the session the committee employed a | 
firm of chartered accountants to in- | 
which the | 
business is being conducted by | 


vestigate the manner in 
state’s 
the various state departments. A be- 
ginning was made in the state fair 
offices and the other departments will 
be investigated one after the other. 
The report of the committee on the 
state fair is as follows: 

Your joint committee on retrenchment 
and reform which was instructed to in- 
vestigate the department of agriculture 
and report to the assembly, beg leave to 
state that they have made such investiga- 
tion and herewith submit their report, to- 
gether with the testimony taken and the 
partial report of Quail, Parker & Co., the 
efficiency engineers employed by this com- 
mittee 

The investigation developed that the 
Iowa State Fair, conducted by the board 
of the department of agriculture, is one of 
the most extensive and successful annual 
state exhibits of agriculture in the United 
States; that during the week while the 
annual fair is held the board handles ap- 
proximately $190,000, and to conduct a fair 
of that magnitude during this short pe- 
riod requires considerable executive abil- 
ity and peculiar fitness and qualifications 
of the men in charge. 

Under the present system the members 
of the board are elected at large and se- 
lected in view of their qualifications to 
handle the separate departments of the 
exhibition, such as finance, transporta- 
tion, horticulture, machinery or live stock, 
and that the board may form a complete 
unit to manage the fair. While it is nec- 
essary to have the exhibitors bring their 
exhibits, yet the financial success of the 
state fair depends largely upon the quali- 
fications and ability of the members of 
the board, and it is the opinion of this 
committee that a change from the present 
Bystem of election of the members of the 
board by the whole convention to the dis- 
trict plan would be detrimental to the 
success of the fair and might seriously 
cripple it 

The investigation further developed that 
the officers and members of the board 
have not been guilty of any financial ir- 
regcularities or misconduct, but their 
method of keeping books and records can 
be improved upon, as suggested in the 
report of the engineers herewith submit- 
ted, the original having been filed with 
the secretary of state. 

The committee further finds that the 
pass system ought to be abolished, and 
unless the general assembly desires to 
legislate on this specific question, this 
committee will instruct the board to abol- 
ish all except that the following 
persons may be admitted free of charge 
during the fair under proper regulation 
and strict supervision: The officers, mem- 
bers of the board and employes of the 
fair: the officers of other state fairs; the 
exhibitors upon the payment of $2.00 each 
for a season ticket; all the necessary help 
required to take care of their exhibits; 
the concessionists and their necessary 
he }? 

The investigation developed that to com- 
pe! these persons to pay admission would 
create such a prejudice against the fair as 
1» endanger its success. Only one state 
in the Union, Ohio, has completely abol- 
ished all passes of any kind, and their 
system has been severely criticised. (See 
page % of testimony of A. R. Corey.) 

The committee further approves. the 
adoption of all the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of Quail, Parker & 
Co. on page 16, except recommendation 
No. 1 which suggests reducing the num- 
ber of the members of the board. The 
members of the board receive no pay ex- 
cept their per diem and traveling ex- 
penses If the 
reduced it will be necessary to employ 
competent and éfficient help to take care 
of the different departments, and the em- 
ployment of such help would undoubtedly 
involve a larger expenditure than what is 
now paid to the members of the board. 

With reference to the recommendations 
2 to ¥, inclusive, your committee advises 
you that it is their understanding that 
your committee has authority to adopt 
and enforce said recommendations, and 
your committee will, unless by appro- 
priate action you express your disap- 
proval, adopt and enforce said recom- 
mendation 

The recommendations of the ac- 


passes, 


countants to which the committee re- | 
fers have to do mainly with methods 


of keeping the books and accounts. 
Some of these suggestions no doubt 
have merit; others are impracticable. 
The conduct of a state fair is a busi- 
ness altogether different from that of 
other state departments which are 
purely administrative. 
is a great big educational show, and ' 








number of the board is | 





The state fair | 


the management must have a freedom 
in carrying it on which is neither nec- 
essary nor wise to be given to purely 
administrative departments. 

There has been a feeling that the 
manner of electing directors should be 
changed. While the law provides that 
there shall be a director from each 
congressional district these directors 
are elected, not by the delegates from 
each district, but by all of the dele- 
gates. We agree with the committee 
that the present plan is better than to 
permit the delegates from each district 
to elect the director for that district. 
The income of the fair is from $175,000 
to $200,000 per year, and this comes in 
during two weeks. To handle such a 
large business in such a short time re- 
quires men of peculiar ability in many 
different directions who can work in 
complete harmony, and these men can 
better be selected by the delegates at 
large than by the delegates from the 
districts. The members of the board 
are fully justified in taking a promi- 
nent part in the selection of new mem- 
bers, and so long as the fair is man- 
aged as efficiently and honestly as it 
has been during the past ten years the 
people of the state should be well 
satisfied. 

Neither the chartered accountants 
nor the legislative committee have 
criticised to the slightest extent the 
integrity or ability of the members of 
the board. The facts are that the Iowa 
State Fair is recognized everywhere 
as the greatest all around agricultural 
exhibition in the country, and the state 
is under obligations to the directors 
who have made it so. We are quite 
sure that the directors will gladly avail 
themselves of every practicable sug- 
gestion which will improve their meth- 
ods of carrying on the business. In 
view of the records they have made, 
and of the results of this investigation, 
it is time that criticism which reflects 
upon their character should cease. 





Our Silo Map 


In our issue of March 28th, we pub- 
lished a map showing the distribution 
by counties of silos in Iowa, for the 
year 1911. We are now receiving let- 
ters stating that this map is not ac- 
curate. 

Our source of information in com- 
piling this map was the reports of the 
township assessors, who are compelled 
by law every year too collect crop, live 
stock and other statistics. We have 
no reason to doubt that in the main 
their reports with regard to silos in 
the year 1911 are correct. It must be 
remembered that many silos have been 
built in every county in the state since 
the year 1911. 





Manure Losses 


An Iowa correspondent wtires: 

“Please give me the relative value 
of fresh stable manure, and manure 
after it has gone through a heating 
process and has turned white. Does 
the burning reduce the humus value 
of the manure?” 

The fermentation and_ burning 
through which manure goes when ex- 
posed in the open pile cause losses of 
humus and nitrogen. Just how much 
these losses may amount to varies a 
great deal, but under average farm 
conditions we estimate that from one- 
half to one-third of the humus is de- 
stroyed after the manure has been 
three months in a pile. The nitrogen 
loss under the same conditions, for an 
equal length of time, we would esti- 
mate at about one-third. 

In an Ohio experiment they put ma- 
nure in piles in the barnyard in Janu- 
ary. They analyzed them at that time, 
and then three months later, in April. 
The analyses indicated that the loss 
of organic matter (humus) was 38 per 
cent; of nitrogen, 30 per cent; of phos- 
phorus, 24 per cent; and of potassium, 
58 per cent. The phosphorus and po- 
tassium were lost by leaching, not by 
fermentation and burning. One pile of 
manure to which finely ground rock 
phosphate had been added at the rate 
of 40 pounds per ton, did not lose near- 
ly so rapidly. The loss of organic 
matter was only 11 per cent; phos- 
phorus, 12 per cent; potassium, 52 per 
cent; nitrogen, 30 per cent. 

Pound for pound, manure which has 
been fermented or fire-fanged, is gen- 
erally worth more than fresh manure, 
especially for garden crops. It is more 





condensed, because a large part of the 
crude fiber, of the straw, etc., has been 
destroyed by fermentation. 

So far as possible, manure should 
always be hauled on the land as soon 
as made. When this is not possible, it 
should be put in piles tightly packed 
and kept moist. Manure in loose, dry 
piles will nearly always fire. It is an 
excellent plan in keeping manure in 
piles to add finely ground rock phos- 
phate at the rate of fifty pounds to 
each ton. 





Automobile Insurance by 
Mutual Company 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In these counties we have a farm 
ers’ mutual insurance company, and 
at the annual meeting last summer 
the question of insuring our automo- 
biles came up, and the matter was 
brought to a vote before the delegates, 
but was voted down, so we farmers 
can not get any insurance on our cars 
in our own company. It seems to me 
our cars should be insured the same as 
all other property belonging to farm- 
ers. Can you tell me whether any of 
the mutual companies are carrying 
automobile risks?” 

We are not informed on this matter, 
and would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who belong to mutual con- 
cerns which are carrying automobile 
risks. We may say, however, that this 
would be rather a risky business for 
the ordinary farmers’ mutual, and it 
would not seem to be good undervwrit- 
ing to carry automobiles on the same 
basis as farm property. 


e + 
How Much Silage in a Partly 
Emptied Silo? 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish you would give me the num- 
ber of tons in the last ten feet of a 
16x30 foot silo that was filled with 
good corn. The corn would go forty- 
five bushels to the acre, and was put 
in the silo just as the frost came. It 
is now nice and damp, and is fine sil- 
age. It was well tamped down, and 
the silo was filled to the top.” 

It is generally reckoned that the top 
ten feet of silage will average about 
twenty-five pounds to the cubic foct; 
that the second ten feet will run about 
forty pounds to the cubic foot; and 
that the third ten feet will average 
about fifty-two pounds to the cubic 
foot. In a cylinder 16 feet in diam- 
eter and 10 feet in height, there are 
about 2,000 cubic feet. Applying the 
rule, we find that there are about 
fifty-two tons in the last ten feet of 
our correspondent’s 16x30 foot silo. 
Of course, all rules for measuring silos 
are more or :ess inaccurate, but they 
are of some use in indicating approxi- 
mately how long the silage will last. 








Information Wanted 


A New York subscriber writes: 

“I would like to see cement floors 
for corn cribs discussed by someone 
who has seen the latest cribs. Is it al- 
Ways necessary to put a board floor 
on the cement to keep out moisture? 
Would putting a layer of tar paper be- 
tween the lower and top cement layers 
help to keep out the moisture; or is it 
practical to put a ventilating box in 
the cement floor?” 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can any of our readers inform me 
as to the practicability of mixing oat 
straw, clover hay, timothy hay, or hay 
of any sort with corn cut the same as 
for the silo (except a little more ma- 
ture), and salting, mixing and stacking 
in an open hay barrack? I would like 
to know if this has ever been tried, and 
if so, with what success? What pro- 
portion of corn and straw should be 
used?” 

S. E. Conybeare, of the agricultural 
engineering department of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa, is 
conducting an investigation concern- 
ing the use of the farm tractor in 
Iowa. He desires to hear from every 
farmer in the state who is using a 
farm tractor, and he will send ques- 
tion blanks to be filled out. We hope 
that our readers who have had experi- 
ence with tractors will communicate 
at once with Mr, Conybeare. 
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With Angle 
Steel Rib and 
Spline-Dowel 








The 1913 Saginaw 
Silo is even stronger, 
more rigid,more solid. 

Add these features 
to the well-known Sag- 
inaw Anchoring Sys- 
tem and you also will 
recognize the tremen- 
dous strength and so- 
lidity of the Saginaw 
Silo. 

The All-Steel Door 
Frame, heavy and 
rugged, is a bed-rock 
framework tobuildto. 

The Inner Anchor 
provides a perfect means of distributing 
“the hold” of the anchoring cable. 

The Base Anchor makes the Silo im- 
movable on the foundation. 

The Sfline-Dowel interlocks the 
staves, making a rigid wall. A Silo 
should have at least two Spline-Dowels 
to each stave. 

The Angle Steel Rib prevents the 
“cave in.” It would be necessary to bend 
edgewise the horizontal flange on the £70 
before the Silo wall could collapse. 

Did you ever hear of a Silo better con- 
structed— more solid— more rigid— as 
immovable as the Saginaw? 


Don’t Forget to Get 
Our Silo Book 


Doubtless you have intended to get our free 
Silo Book No.}4, but something happened and 
you forgot. Better send a postal right now and 
have this fine book in your home dy return 
mail, You'll find it decidedly different from 
the ordinary Silo Catalog. It contains 4 
wealth of interesting, mone -making ideas for 
dairymen and stockmen. ou don't need to 
write a letter—just a postal will do. (60) 
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Holland 


As we walked back to our little ho- 
tel, we had the leisure to be impressed 
with the canal System. Three of us 
had cameras, and could not resist the 
temptation to wait on the dyke along 
4 canal and take pictures of the boats. 
Down the canal came a big scow load- 
ed with straw. On the top of it was 
qa man and his wife with long poles 
in their hands. They would walk to 
the forward end of the boat, put the 
poles on the bottom, and then, with 
them against their shoulders, walk to 
the back end of the boat. We were 
all in action immediately, trying to 
cet pictures, and the illustration with 
this article shows what I got. A few 
minutes later, another scow came up 
the canal, but this time the motive 
power was a rope attached to the front 
end, With a boy at the other end who 
walked along the dyke. 

Back at the hotel we had a fine, 
square meal, and were in the best of 
spirits when, under Mr. Huisman’s 
syidance we started for the typical 
Groningen farms. For several miles 
through the open country we passed 
along a brick road built by Napoleon 
over 100 years ago. Many of the 
pricks are now being replaced for the 
first time. This road is, I judge, four- 
teen or sixteen feet wide, and has a 
stone gutter of two or three feet on 
either side. At last we came to the 
typical farm, belonging to Mr. R. Ris- 
pens. Mr. Rispens was not at home, 
but his son, a boy of about thirteen, 
showed us around very nicely, talking 
in Dutch to Mr. Huisman, who in turn 
put the information in German for 
Doctor Eichorn, who passed it on to 
us. In this way, we learned that there 
were about 140 acres in the place, 
valued at about $240 an acre, but that 
the rent was from $14 to $18 per acre. 

We walked across the fields to see 
the cattle, and were informed by Mr. 
Huisman as we went that there are 
three chief breeds in Holland—the 
black and white Friesian (the same 
as our Holstein), the Groningen cattle 
(which are black with white heads and 
a black ring around the eyes), and the 
red and white Meuse-Rhine-Ijsel cat- 
tle. The cattle we saw that afternoon 
were the white-headed black Gronin- 
gen cattle. As dairy cows, we were 
not impressed with the Groningens. 
They have fair udders, but are not 
nearly equal to the Holstein. They 
have some merit as beef animals, be- 
ing fairly low set and quite well de- 
veloped in the hind quarters. In the 
breeding of the Groningen, they lay 60 
per cent emphasis on beef and 40 per 
cent on milk. 

On Mr. Rispen’s farm they are fol- 
lowing the dual purpose system. Six- 
teen of his cows are in milk and fif- 
teen head of his yearling stuff is be- 
ing fattened. Besides this, there are 
six calves. 

In addition to the cows, there are 
eleven head of horses and fifty sheep. 
We were quite well pleased with the 
horses, They looked to be about 1,200 
pounds in weight, were clean limbed, 
and were full made. In fact, they were 
fairly typical of what we know as the 
German Coach horse. She sheep were 
pure bred Leicesters. 

It is interesting to walk across Hol- 
land pastures. Every hundred feet or 
So you walk across a fence (the ca- 
nals are fences, and the little wooden 
bridges are the stiles over them). To 
keep the cattle from crossing these 
bridges, stakes are driven down at 
the ends of them, just wide enough to 
let people through. 

\“e asked how many acres it took 
to keep a cow through the pasture sea- 
son, and were told that on this farm 
they figured about a cow to each one 
and a quarter acres. Mr. Huisman 
told us that much of the pasture land 
ot Groningen was richer than this, 
and that they often figured that a cow 
could be kept on less than an acre. 

Some of the land is used as meadow 
Part of the year, and pasture the rest. 
Th ey expect on the average about two 
ae half tons of hay per acre each 
‘utting. 

We tried to find what grasses were 
used in the Dutch pastures, but could 
Make very little headway except by 
the use of Latin names. We learned 
that both the Italian and English rye 
grasses were used, and that there was 
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some orchard grass and fescues. There 
were other grasses, however, the Eng- 
lish names of which we could not find. 

Leaving this farm, we drove through 
two quiet, clean, peaceful little Dutch 
villages, one by the name of Zuidhorn, 
and the other one Noordhorn. These 
villages were, so said Mr. Huisman, 
composed mainly of retired farmers. 
It seems that most of the Dutch farm- 
ers have been quite prosperous in re- 
cent years. 

Near Noordhorn, we visited another 
type of farm belonging to Mr. Schwin- 
gle. Whereas, the farm of Mr. Rispens 
was mostly in pasture, this was two- 
thirds under cultivation. There were 
175 acres altogether in this farm, and 
on it were kept ten work horses, ten 
milk cows, twelve fattening cattle, 
twelve young cattle, thirty sheep, and 
five pigs. To work the farm, there 
were three men and one family living 
on the place, in addition to six men 
hired by the day. We were here in- 
formed that a hired man received as 





yearly wages $90, in addition to board, 
room and doctor’s fees. Those work; 
ing by the day got 60 cents except in 
harvest, when they got $l a day. Av- 
erage yearly wages without board in 
Groningen are about $160. 

On this farm they were growing 
many curious crops we had never seen 
before. For instance, there was a field 
of mustard. This was expected to 
yield at the rate of 40 hectoliters per 
hectare (in other words, 45 bushels 
per acre). The price of seed per hec- 
toliter varies from $6 to $9, the gross 
return per acre varying from $140 to 
$220. There were several acres in 
canary grass seed, which was expected 
to yield at the rate of about 40 bushels 
per acre. Their oats they figured ai 
110 bushels per acre. They seed oats 
at the rate of three and a half to four 
bushels per acre. Horse beans were 
yielding at the rate of about 50 bush- 
els per acre. Then there were flax and 


peas and other special crops, all cared 
for in excellent shape. 


We did not 


























Poling straw down the canals. 








Dutch milk maid milking a Groningen cow on Rispen’s place. 
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wonder at the care given these crops 
when we learned that the land was 
worth from $350 to $500 per acre, and 
that as much as $40 per acre must be 
paid for rent. 

The milk from the cows on this 
place sold for four and one-half cents 
per quart at the creamery, and 70 per 
cent of the whey and 10 per cent of 
the buttermilk were returned. We 
were given to understand that they 
do considerable tiling, using rather 
small tile and placing them twenty or 
thirty feet apart. 

One of the interesting things we 
saw on this place was a Dutch silo. It 
looked like a well kept manure pile. 
The green hay is packed tightly 
in piles. The outside of the mass 
looks rotten and seems good for noth- 
ing but the manure pile. We under- 
stood, however, that it made good sil- 
age. They handle their hay in Hol- 
land this way when the season is so 
wet they can not cure it. At this place, 
as is usual in this part of Holland, the 
house and barn join onto each other, 
although, of course, there is a distinct 
partition cutting off the dwelling and 
the barn. The barn was kept very 
clean, but there were not as many 
windows as we should like to see. We 
saw a good type Groningen cow ready 
to calve, which was valued at $149. 
While at this farm, we were informed 
that the landlord expects to get about 
4 per cent on his investment. 

Throughout Groningen the value of 
land varies from $150 per acre for the 
very poorest sand to as much as $1,009 
per acre for the richest clays. The 
rent varies from $8 to $55 per acre. In 
general, the rent seems to be high in 
proportion to the value of the land. 
Many of the farms, however, rent very 
cheaply. This is said to be because 
many years ago, when both money and 
land were not so valuable as now, the 
land owners agreed with certain ten- 
ants to give perpetual leases as long 
as the tenants’ families did not die out. 
For this reason, many tenant farmers 
in Groningen pay absurdly low rents. 
The man who farms on short leases is 
at great disadvantage. 

We were most favorably impressed 
with Groningen farming. It seems to 
me that our farmers of the corn belt 
might learn valuable lessons here. The 
farms in this district are quite large 
for European conditions (many of them 
are from 100 to 200 acres), but they 
are intensively cultivated. Two-thirds 
of the land is in cultivated crops, of 
many different kinds—potatoes, oats, 
rye, caraway, peas, beans, flax, mus- 
tard, canary grass seed, sugar beets, 
barley, clover, rape, etc. But although 
so much of the land is cultivated, live 
stock is not neglected. The splendid 
pastures enable the Dutch farmers of 
Groningen’ to keep more live stock per 
hundred acres than we in Iowa. Sta- 
tistics credit the average one hundred 
acres of Groningen farm land with 22 
cattle, 8 horses, 22 sheep, and 13 pigs, 
whereas we in Iowa have per each one 
hundred acres, 12 cattle, 4.5 horses, 
3.4 sheep and 28 pigs. In other words, 
the average acre of Groningen pasture 
supports during the season about 1,309 
pounds of live stock, whereas the aver- 
age Iowa acre supports only 709 
pounds. 


Millet After Oats 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI have a piece of land which was 
in corn last year, and which I am 
thinking of putting in oats this year. 
After the oats are cut, I am thinking 
of seeding to millet. Do you think 
this plan advisable? Will it be too 
late for the millet to do well after the 
oats are cut?” 

Unless the season is exceptionally 
dry, an early variety of millet may be 
seeded after oats. Hog millet takes 
about sixty days to mature, common 
millet about eighty days, Hungarian 
millet 90 or 100 days, and true German 
millet 100 to 120 days. 

If the oats are cut just a little early, 
and the shocks are taken off the land 
as quickly as possible, our correspond- 
ent should be able, in the average sea- 
son, to get in his millet by the 20th of 
July. This: will give him seventy or 
eighty days before frost, or just about 
time enough to mature a crop of com- 
mon millet. 
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Seeding Questions 


A southern lowa_ correspondent 
writes: 

“I should put in about forty-five acres 
of oats and clover this year, in order 
to rest my land. But clover seed is 
high, and I would have to take my 
chances on getting a stand. I could 
not, after putting in clover, get the 
land down to corn in less than two 
seasons. I aim to feed a carload of 
hogs each year, and need some of the 
land for corn. My farm in most places 
is of a sandy loam. Would you advise 
me to put eighteen acres of this land 
into cowpeas or soy beans, and mow 
for hay? I could use the hay for cattle 
and sheep, as my hay meadow will be 
small this year. Should I not get a 
crop of either of these by sowing 
broadcast, or should I use a common 
grain drill? How much seed will it 
take of either per acre? I have never 
had any experience with either of 
these plants.” 

We have great faith in both cow- 
peas and soy beans throughout the 
southern half of the corn belt, and it 
may be that they will have a field even 
as far north as northern Iowa. Never- 
theless, we do not like to advise their 
extensive planting, for there are sev- 
eral things which may cause farmers 
to become disgusted with the crop. In 
the first place, seed is high, costing 
about $3 per bushel, and all of it is not 
of the beat germinating quality. This 
is no fault of the crop, but is simply 
the result of insufficient seed supply 
and the large demand. In the second 
place, most soils have not been inocu- 
lated with the bacteria which enable 
these crops to do their best. In the 
third place, farmers not having any ex- 
perience with these crops will natur- 
ally not be able to seed and handle 
them in the very best way. 

But in spite of all these possible ob- 
jections, we advise our southern corn 
belt readers to experiment extensively 
with both cowpeas and soy beans. We 
feel some compunctions about advising 
our southern Iowa correspondent to 


seed eighteen acres to these crops. If | 


he gets good seed, inoculates it, and 
probably get an excellent crop. 
scribes his ground as a sandy loam, 
which is excellent for both cowpeas 
and soy beans. 

The cowpea and the soy bean are 
very similar, the cowpea being slightly 
preferred for hay, and the soy bean for 
seed. In our experience we are in- 
clined to prefer the soy bean, both for 
hay and for seed. Good varieties of 
soy beans are Medium Yellow, Ito San, 
Ebony, and Early Brown. Of the cow- 
peas, the New Era and Whippoorwill 
are standard varieties under corn belt 
conditions. In buying seed, we sug- 
gest that _our correspondent try to get 
in direct touch with the growers. Pos- 
sibly by writing to the Illinois, Indiana 
and Missouri experiment stations, he 
can do this. If he can not get in touch 
with the growers, he can buy the seed 
from any reliable seed house advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. We advise, 
if possible, getting the seed from grow- 
ers, because many of them will send 
inoculated soil. The seed is inoculated 
with this soil by sprinkling each bush- 
el with a pint of glue solution made by 
dissolving glue at the rate of six ounces 
to a gallon of water. The finely pow- 
dered inoculated soil is now mixed with 
the seed. The seed may be sown with- 
out being inoculated, and will often do 
fairly well, but it pays to inoculate, be- 
cause the effect on the fertility of the 
soil is much better. Uninoculated cow- 
peas or soy beans are just as hard on 
the land as corn, but if they are inocu- 
lated, they seem to enrich the soil in 
certain respects rather than to de- 
plete it. 

Cowpeas and soy beans may be seed- 
ed at any time during June. They are 
slightly more tender than corn, and 
should be seeded about two weeks 
later, 

The rate of seeding varies consider- 
able because the different varieties 
have different sized seeds. On the av- 
erage, it takes about a bushel and a 
half of either cowpeas or soy beans to 
an acre, when sown broadcast. When 
drilled in. a bushel and a quarter will 
be about right. On land which is quite 











free from weeds, the drills may be put 
fourteen or sixteen inches apart, and 
about three pecks used to the acre. If 
the land is very weedy, the seed had 
best be drilled in rows three feet apart, 
at the rate of a little over a peck per 
acre, and cultivation given. In this last 
case, a good seed crop will be produced, 
but the stalks will be a little coarse for 
the best hay. 

We hope our readers will experiment 
with cowpeas and soy beans until they 
know the most practical way of grow- 
ing them on their home place. They 
have not been grown enough as yet for 
anyone to know the very best methods. 
We hope our readers will report as they 
get further experience. 


Cowpeas Seeded After Wheat 


for Green Manure 


A central Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I have ten acres in wheat which I 
intend to sow to cowpeas as soon as I 
remove the wheat. I intend to stack. 
Would you advise plowing shallow, or 
disking after the wheat is taken off? 
This soil at present is loose and mel- 
low. How many bushels of cowpeas 
will it take to sow the field? Is the 
Whippoorwill or the New Era best for 
that purpose? I intend to plow them 
under as green manure before the frost 
hurts the cowpeas.” 

In central Missouri it probably will 
be all.right to sow cowpeas after wheat 
to turn under as green manure. North 
of the latitude of southern Iowa, there 
will be difficulty in ordinary seasons 
in getting the crop of cowpeas to ma- 
ture after wheat is taken off. Even as 
far south as central Missouri, the 
wheat should be taken off the ground 
as early as possible. As to whether 
disking or plowing will be best, de- 
pends somewhat on the season. It must 
be remembered that the cowpea plant 
likes much the same sort of seed bed 
as corn. Ordinarily, it will be best to 
plow, but if the soil is exceptionally 
mellow, and there have been enough 
rains to keep it from baking hard, two 


| or three good diskings will prepare a 
uses good judgment in seeding, he will | 
He de- | 


fair seed bed. Otherwise it will be 
best to plow. For green manure pur- 
poses we would drill in at the rate of 
about one bushel to the acre. Either 
the Whippoorwill or the New Era will 
be all right. We would rather prefer 
the New Era, because it is earlier. On 
the other hand, the Whippoorwill will 
make a larger growth, and in the aver- 
age season will probably return more 
fertility to the land. 

By growing a crop of cowpeas after 
wheat, our correspondent should be 
able, in the average season, to increase 
the soil fertility by an amount equiva- 
lent to what would be added in from 
six to ten tons of manure. The ex- 
pense would be the cost of preparing 
the soil, and the seed. At a total out- 
lay of $4 or $5 per acre, our corre- 
sponden. will have returned the ma- 
nurial equivalent of six to ten tons of 
ordinary barnyard manure. 


Cowpeas or Soy Beans With 
Corn for Silage 


An Iowa corerspondent writes: 

“I have a silo which I built last fall, 
of brick. The silage is of good qual- 
ity. Now, for next fall I intend to drill 


corn thick to put into the silo. I shall 
use common yellow corn. I have heard 
that soy beans with corn make silage 
which is about a balanced ration, the 
beans supplying what is lacking in the 
corn. What do you think of drilling 
soy beans and corn together? They 
tell me that the beans will grow up on 
the corn and can be harvested in that 
way. I never raised soy beans, so I do 
not know what they will do under the 
circumstances. I would like your opin- 
ion on this matter. Do you think I can 
plant the beans in this way? What 
kind of seed would you use?” 
Cowpeas and soy beans are so much 
alike that we try to deal with them to- 
gether as much as possible.~ Both of 
these crops have been seeded with corn 
for silage and have given excellent re- 
sults. We hope that a number of our 
readers this year will try cut corn and 





either cowpeas or soy beans for silage. 
Some recommend sowing the cowpeas 
and soy beans at the last cultivation of 
the corn, but we would prefer seeding 
at the same time with the corn, using 
about five quarts of corn and seven 
quarts of soy beans or cowpeas to the 
acre, drilling in both the corn and the 
soy beans. There are a number of ways 
of planting these crops together. One 
way is to send them through the same 
planter box. In this case it is best to 
write the manufacturer of the planter 
for a special plate for the purpose. We 
understand from the experience of the 
Kansas station that a No. 16 plate with 
the notches slightly filed out does very 
well to plant the mixture of cowpeas 
and corn. There is always a slight 
disadvantage in sowing two seeds of 
slightly different size and weight to- 
gether, because of the fact that one is 
always planted faster than the other. 
Nevertheless, this method is probably 
the most convenient way. Some plant- 
ers are equipped with a special cowpea 
or soy bean attachment. One of our 
North Carolina readers wrote us a year 
or so ago that the best way of planting 
the two crops together was first to go 
over and plant the corn and then fol- 
low along in the same rows and plant 
the cowpeas. 

Good varieties of soy beans to plant 
with corn are Ito San, Medium Yellow, 
Early Brown, Medium Green and Eb- 
ony. Soy beans do not climb the corn 
as do cowpeas. 

The best variety of cowpeas would 
be the Whippoorwill. The mixture of 
corn and cowpeas or soy beans should 
be planted a week or two later than 
ordinary corn planting time. The first 
of June will be about right. North of 
the altitude of central Iowa, the corn 
and cowpea or soy bean mixture is in 
slight danger of frost. Nevertheless, 
for silage purposes, we would be will- 
ing to take chances up to the Minne- 
sota boundary. 

The experience that has been had 
with corn silage mixed with cowpeas 
or soy beans has shown it to be of ex- 
cellent quality. Seeded at the rate as 
mentioned in the foregoing, about one- 
fourth of the silage will consist of cow- 
peas or soy beans. These crops, as 
our careful readers know, are rich in 
muscle builder, and if such silage is 
fed there will be much less necessity 
for buying such expensive feeds as 
bran, oil meal, cottonseed meal, etc. 


What Variety for Illinois 


A centrel 
writes: 


Illinois correspondent 


“I would like information in regard | 


to soy beans. Which of the four fol- 
lowing varieties 
central Illinois: Ito San, Mongol, 
Ebony, or Jet? Will soy beans need 
inoculating on ground that has been 
raising cowpeas several years? The 
ground is a black loam. If they are 
not inoculated, the first time they are 


sown in a field, will they finally be- | 


come inoculated of their own accord, 
or will they have to be inoculated to 
make a success? They are something 
new for this part of the country, and 
not very well understood. I can get 
the Ito San seed at $2.50 per bushel, 
while the other varieties come at $3 
per bushel. 

Of these four varieties, the Ito San 
is the best known. It is a yellow- 
seeded bean, taking from 100 to 115 
days to mature. The vines are from 
two to two and one-half feet high, and 
fine enough stemmed to make hay of 
good quality. The beans cling to 
the vines well and do not shatter so 
badly as many varieties. The Ebony 
variety of soy bean is black seeded. 
It is about ten days longer in matur- 
ing than the Ito San, and produces a 
slightly larger yield of hay of fully 
as good quality. The objection to it 
as a grain plant is that the seed has 
a tendency to shatter when ripe. The 
Mongol is a late variety of soy bean, 
taking from 125 to 135 days to ma- 
ture. It is a heavy yielder of grain 
and hay, but under northern condi- 
tions will not mature in time to be out 
of the way of frost. We know noth- 
ing about the Jet variety of soy bean. 


While we are describing varieties, we | 


might suggest that our correspondent 





is best adapted to | 


‘Don’tbe the Last Man 
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consider the Early Brown and the 
Medium Green varieties, both of 
which have given excellent results as 
producers of grain at the Indiana sta. 
tion. The Early Brown was better 
than the Medium Green because jt 
held on to its seeds much better. 

In tests at the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, the Ebony, as an average of two 
years, yielded one bushel more per 
acre than the Ito San. The Mongol, 
during the year 1911, the only year it 
was tested, yielded two bushels more 
per acre than the Ebony, and four 
bushels more than the Ito San. At 
the Delaware experiment station, the 
Ebony, as an average of four years, 
was found to yield four bushels more 
per acre than the Ito San, and 409 
pounds more of hay than the Ito San, 
We may say for the benefit of our 
readers who are not familiar with soy 
beans that the Ito San sometimes 
goes under the name of Medium Yel- 
low. 

We understand that soy bean bac- 
teria are different from those of cow- 
peas. If our correspondent could get 
soil from a field in which soy beans 
have been grown for a number of 
years, we would by all means advise 
him to spread it on the land he in- 
tends to plant to soy beans, at the 
rate of 100 to 500 pounds per acre. Or 
he might buy an inoculation culture 
from a commercial firm, or get it free 
from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. If he does not inocu- 
late his soil, his soy beans will prob- 
ably have no nodules on their roots 
the first year. The second year a few 
nodules will likely grow, and by the 
third year inoculation should be com- 
plete without treatment of any sort. 
Once soil is inoculated with the soy 
bean bacteria, it will always remain 
so. 

Our correspondent should not find 
it hard to grow soy beans. He has 
been growing cowpeas, and if he han- 
dies soy beans fn the same manner, he 
should have equally good success af- 
ter the soil is inoculated. 


When to Sow Soy Beans 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“When is the proper time to sow soy 
beans? Will it be all right to sow 
them with oats in the spring? What 
amount of seed should I sow?” 

Soy beans are sown about corm 
planting time, or a week or two later. 
They are never seeded with oats, for 
they are @ Warm season crop, and un- 
der conditions in which oats thrive 
they do very poorly. When grown for 
hay, soy beans are usually seeded at 
the rate of a bushel and a quarter per 
acre. 
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to adopt a labor-saving device of demonstrated 
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“make good” because they’re made good, 
And they've been getting better every 
year for 1S years. If you want to be 
treated right, ordera Kalamazoo now. 
We prepay freight. Get our cous | ft 

tells the whole story. Dept. 44. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Kansas C'y, Mo. 


Minneapolis, 
Wo. Fi. Worth, Tex. 
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Increased orders over 100% 


HE leading agricultural states of our own country, and the three 

principal agricultural provinces of Canada, have already contracted 

for over 100% more Overlands than they did a year ago. They 
wanted even more than this but we could not supply the demand. 

American farmers have already taken more than twice as many 
Overlands as they bought last year—and the season is only half gone. 

A few of the individual increases for Overlands for 1913, over 
1912, by states and provinces, are as follows: North Dakota, 152%; 
Kansas, 134%; California, 101%; Colorado, 93%; South Dakota, 85%; 
Texas, 84%; Minnesota, 78%; Iowa, 61%; Oklahoma, 61%; Nebraska, 54%; 
oe Canada, 150%; Alberta, Canada, 150 %; Manitoba, Canada, 

50%. 

We are shipping over 150 cars a day. 

In spite of that, we are over 5000 cars behind our ‘immediate 
shipping orders.” 

If you are in the market for a car examine this Overland at once. 

It costs 30% less than any other similar car made, and in most 
cases is bigger, better made, more powerful, more comfortable, more 
serviceable and more completely equipped than any of the average 
$1200 cars manufactured. 

There is an Overland dealer near you. Look him up and ask to 
see this car—the best buy in America. Catalogue on request to the 
factory. Please address Dept. 109. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





$985 








F. 0. B. Toledo F. 0. B. Toledo 
Completely Completely 
equipped equipped 
Self-starter Remy Magneto 
30 Horsepower Warner 
5-Passenger Speedometer 
Touring Car Mohair Top and 
110-inch Wheel Boot 
e | Clear Vision, Rain 
Timken Bearings Vision Wind-Shield 
Center Control Prest-O-Lite Tank 
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Getting On in the 
World? 


It’s a mighty fine thing to know 
you're getting on—to have a business 
of your own that pays you a large, 
steady income and keeps growing from 
year to year. 

Hundreds of men have realized this. 
They’ ve made their dreams come true 
by going into the contract ditching 
business with a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


These men make from $15 to $18 a 
day now and are busy 9 to 10 months 
in the year. 


From 100 to 150 rods a day, depend- 
ing upon the soil, is not unusual with 
the Buckeye and the ditches are abso- 
lutely uniform in size and perfect to 
grade. The work is done ne better 
and faster than it could be done with 
ordinary hand labor. 


Now if these men are making big 
money with the Buckeye, why can’t 
you? Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Get the facts now. Catalog 
2 tells our story in a clear, 
concise, unexaggerated man- 
ner. Write for it today. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 














Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing ‘‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
Kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
@ver given on reliable farm engine: if 
Mot, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
Fation, no explosion from coal oil 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto l5c higher than 

@oal cil. Still going up. Two 

pints of coal oil do work of three (Mj 

Pints gasoline ie ad 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 

@ll successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 

@lineand benzins, too. Starts with- ‘ 

ut cranking. Only three moving f= inderscan- 
Parts—no cams—no sprockets—no notcarbonize 
gears —no valves—the utmost in simplicity, power and strength 

Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2to 20h p-, im stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, runs home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
329.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial Don't 
buy an engine til! you investigate money-saving, power saving 
“DETROIT."’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! 138) 


gine Works, 369 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, | 








A GUARANTEED 


HOG OILER 


‘ses crude oil with no 
waste. The only machine 
that measures out the 
oil to the hog. Can't 
clog. Killslice and keeps 

hogs healthy. Works 
~ in any climate. 


PRICE $10.00 
4 Write Today. Agts. Wanted 


STARBUCK MFG. CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


E. Z. HOG 
CATCHER 


j Catches any sized hog with one 

y pull of the leverand locks. Hog ts 
released same way and walks out. 
Every hog raiser needs this cheap, 

y simple device. Send for circuler 

‘ today, describing this and the Wire 
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reeler. 
=— JAS. G. BAILEY, Delavan, Illinois 


IN CATTLE SURELY PREVENTED 
_ CUTTER’S BLACK LEG VACCINE 
California’s favorite, the most suc- 
cessful, easiest used and lowest 
priced reliable vaccine made, 


Powder, string or pillform. Write 
for free Black Leg Booklet. 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
If your druggist does not stock our 
vaccines, order direct from us. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 


. . 
Fumigating Potatoes for Scab 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I write for information as to the 
gZas treatment for potato scab. In 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 316 there is an 
article compiled from the Maine sta- 
tion bulletin, No. 141, which reads as 
follows: ‘For large quantities of seed, 
formaldehyde gas generated by use of 
potassium permanganate, is the most 
practical disinfecting agent. Place the 
seed tubers in bushel crates or shal- 
low slat-work bins in a tight room. 
For each 1,000 cubic feet of space, 
spread twenty-three ounces of potas- 
sium permanganate evenly over the 
bottom of a large pan or pail in the 
center of the room. Pour over this 
three pints of formalin. Leave the 
room at once, and allow it to remain 
tightly closed for twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours.’ I plant a few potatoes 
each part of my rotation. I 
can see some good points in this form 
of treatment, such as being able to 
use the crates for seed after the po- 
tatoes have been treated, doing all the 
treating at once, not having to dry the 
seed, doing the work under cover, etc., 
etc. But why have I never seen any 
other mention of this method? I have 
often seen the soaking method de- 
scribed. Is the fumigation method a 
failure? Is the gas dangerous to use 
in a barn grain bin, on account of its 
explosiveness or possible injury to the 
live stock?” 

At the Ohio station, three years ago, 
they divided potatoes into three dif- 
ferent lots. One they did not treat. 
Another lot they treated by the soak- 
ing method, dissolving one pint of for- 
malin in thirty gallons of water, and 
soaking for two hours, and then dry- 


they treated in the manner just de- 
scribed by our correspondent. When 
they harvested, they found that the 
untreated potatoes were 58.5 per cent 
scabby; that those soaked in formalin 
were 16.7 per cent scabby; and those 
fumigated were 18.4 per cent scabby. 
The indications of this experiment 
were that fumigation by formaldehyde 
gas is practically as good as the soak- 
ing method. 

Formaldehyde gas is excessively ir- 
ritating to the eyes, nose and throat. 
In a sense, it is poison, but it is not so 
dangerous as such gases as_ hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, and carbon bisulphide. 
A person can tell by the watering of 
his eyes when formaldehyde gas is 
likely to do any harm. It is not ex- 
plosive. Where large quantities of 
potatoes are to be treated for scab, we 
certainly would be inclined to give the 
fumigation method a trial. 





Drilling vs. Checking 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will Wallaces’ Farmer, or some of 
its readers, kindly give experience as 
to the difference between drilled corn 
and corn planted in hills? By drilling, 
I mean the planting of corn three, four 
or fiv: kernels in the space of three 
feet six inches, instead of in hills, 
three, four or five to the hill. Which 
method will vield the greatest amount 
of corn when the soil is good clover or 
blue grass sod, and can be kept clean 
by cultivating only one way?” 

With no weeds to bother, we cer- 
tainly would drill. This is common 
sense. The same number of kernels 
being planted to the acre, the roots of 
drilled corn are not nearly so crowded 
as rows of checked corn. The stalks 
grow up with less competition with 
each other. In Maryland, as an aver- 
age of five years, they found that 
drilled corn yielded 50.7 bushels per 
acre, while checked corn produced but 
47.6 bushels. There are other experi- 
ments in favor of checked corn, but 
we suspect that the land in these cases 
was weedy, and the yield of the drilled 
corn was cut down because good cul- 
tivation could not be given. 

Most farmers check their corn, and 
we think they are right in so doing, 
because more perfect cultivation can 
be given. But on land such as our 
correspondent’s, which is quite free 
from weeds, we would expect to get 
larger yields by drilling. We would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have comment to make as to 
the comparative yields of drilled and 





checked corn. 
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Buy Roofing 
For What It Protects 


Let’s have a little cold-blooded reasoning. You've got 

several thousand dollars’ worth of perishable property under 

cover. A little dampness—a trickle of rain—might cost you 

more than the price of a dozen roofs. Same next year. In 20 years one 

good roof will protect a fortune. In one year a poor roof may destroy it. 

Now—can a roof be too good? Is it a thing to bargain about—to 

buy with narrow-minded economy ? 

When you can secure for only a /#t/e more the absolute protection 

—the positive insurance—which NEPONSET Paroid Roofing gives, can 
you afford to experiment with cheap, bargain roofings? 


EPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 
Roofings Building Papers Wall Board 


WNEPONSET roofings are a If NEPONSET Waterproof NEPONSET Wall Board 
fire protection, leak-proof Building Papers are built is a scientific product which 
and long lived. Any onecan into walls and floors, the takes the place of lath and 
laythem, NEPONSET Paroid building will be warmer, will plaster; comes in sheets 32 
Roofing is for general use. cost less to beat and will inches wide. Remember, it 
NEPONSET Prosiate Roof- last years longer. Recom- is the only wall board with 
jag is an ornamental roof- mended by architects, engi- waterproofed surfaces that re- 
ing for dwellings. Attractive meers and building owners quires no further decoration, 
colors. everywhere. Anyone can put it up. 

Are you going to build? Write for valuable information about modern ways to waterproof 
and weatberproof. Send for samples, free booklet and name of nearest NEPONSET dealer. 


BIRD & SON (%:), 531 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


[F. W. BIRD & SON] New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont, 


WR, 








You can have 
Running Water in 


your House and 
Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 
Summer, at Small 


asking for 
Supply Plan. 








It will bring you a Hundred 
Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 1144 §. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


Aermotor Co., 2nd and Madison Sts., Oakland, Cal. 
Aermotor Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co., 332 ist St., North, Minneapolis, Minn 
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Buckhorn or Lance-Leafed 
Plantain 


Ap Illinois correspondent writes: 
ist spring I seeded twenty acres 


i 


of timothy and clover with oats. I se- 
cured a good stand of clover, but this 
fall a new weed made its appearance 


in tue new seeding. It grows with the 
jea\es close to the ground. The leaves 


are three to four inches long and 
slender. It has a long, slender stalk 
coming from the center of the plant 
which grows about a foot in height and 
at the top of the stalk is a cluster of 


seeds. The plant has been called bull 
plantain by some here and they say it 
js a hard one to get rid of. Would 
vou advise leaving this field for hay 
or should it be pastured closely and 
plowed under as a green crop next 
May and planted to corn? I would 
like to hear from subscribers who have 
had experience with this plant.” 

This is our old enemy, buckhorn or 
jance-leafed plantain, which has been 
spreading all over the corn belt 
through imported clover seed. We do 
not feel much sympathy with corn 
belt farmers who have this weed on 
their place. They could easily have 
prevented its introduction by examin- 
ing their clover seed. The slender, 
shiny-brown, boat-shaped seed of 
lance-leafed plantain is easily detected 
in clover seed. All of our readers 
should have been able to avoid intro- 
ducing this pest on their place by 
examining their clover seed each 
spring and keeping a sharp watch for 
this weed. They should buy their clo- 
ver seed on sample and reject all lots 
which have these seeds in them. 

But this advice will not help our 
correspondent. Shall he plow up his 
clover seeding? The following facts 
may help him: 

Lance-leafed plantain lives over for 
two or three years and sometimes 
more. It spreads almost altogether by 
seed and to a very small extent by 
underground root stalks. It is easily 
killed by clean cultivation. It is a bad 
weed only in meadows and pastures. 

Knowing these facts, our corre- 
spondent can form some opinion as to 
whether or not he should plow up his 
clover next spring. If he does not 
plow it up much of the plantain will, 
no doubt, go to seed next summer and 
so seed down his meadow land that he 
will have trouble in future years. Nev- 
ertheless, we would save this clover 
meadow unless there is a great abun- 


dance of meadow elsewhere on the 
farm. If there is not so very much 
plantain in the meadow our corre- 


spondent may prevent it from seeding 
by going over the meadow carefully 
with a sharp spud and cutting the 
plantain just below the surface of the 
ground. 





Grasses for Wet Lands 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have some second bottom land 
which is rather wet, which I would 
like set in some kind of grass. Will 
red-top catch on this kind of land? 
There is no sod, as it has just been 
burned off. It has a mellow surface of 
about an inch. Will red-top do any 
£00d on wet land; or do you know of 
any other varietieg of grass that it 
Would be well to try?” 

Red-top would undoubtedly do well 
On that kind of land, provided it was 
sown early in the spring and harrowed 
or disked in. It does not require a 
deep covering. We would not advise 


it, however, for the reason that in the 


latitude of our correspondent there 
are better grasses than red-top. Red- 
‘op will grow on land so wet that oth- 


er grasses do not do well, and we do 
not advise it except on such lands. 
foul meadow grass would probably do 
better, but it is very difficult to se- 
cure the seed, and what you do get is 
impc rted, and its germination may be 
10W, 

It we had such land and wished to 
Seed it without plowing, we would 
disk it as early as possible in the 
Spring, sow the grass seed and harrow 
tin. It would not likely require much 
covering if the land is too wet. We 
Would use about eight pounds of tim- 
othy and four pounds of alsike clover, 
or two pounds of alsike and four of 
Ted clover with the timothy, if we 
Wanted it for meadow. If we wanted 
t for pasture, more or less perma- 
nent, we would use two pounds of red, 
‘wo pounds of mammoth, and two of 
alsike clover, which would be equiva- 


lent to about eight pounds of seeding 
of either red or mammoth. Persons 
who are sowing alsike must remem- 
ber that there are about twice as 
many seeds to the pound as in either 
of the other varieties, and hence only 
half the seeding is necessary. 

The proper thing to do with this 
land, when our correspondent gets in 
shape to do it, is to drain it. Then he 
can grow anything he likes. Being 
second bottom, it can doubtless be 
easily drained; and if the soil is two 
or three feet deep, as it likely is, it 
would not require any great amount 
of drainage to put it in the best kind 
of shape. 





Clover Haulm as Fertilizer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“My neighbor has a stack of clover 
hay from which he threshed the seed 
last summer. The farmers here have 
been in the practice of burning these 
stocks, but I would like to know if it 
would pay to buy this threshed clover 
and haul it out on my stalk field, and 
let the cattle eat what they want, and 
what they refuse I thought would make 
good fertilizer. This stack has stood 
in the open since the seed was 





threshed out, but there is some good 
feed in it. What value has this as fer- 
tilizer?” 

Ton for ton, clover haulm is worth 
two to three times as much as barn- 
yard manure for fertilizer. Three- 
fourths of the fertilizing value of the 
haulm is lost when it is burned. The 
amount which our correspondent can 
afford to pay for this clover haulm de- 
pends upon how much feed value there 
is in it, and upon what he has to pay 
for barnyard manure. 





Millet Hay for Horses 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it all right to feed millet hay to 
work horses during the working sea- 
son? This millet was cut after head- 
ing out, but has no seed in it. How 
much of it should I feed? Will warm 
weather make any difference in feed- 
ing millet to work horses?” 

Millet hay has sometimes been found 
to stimulate the kidneys, to cause 
lameness and swelling of the joints, 
and softening of the bones. At the 
North Dakota station these results 
were secured several years ago by 
feeding millet hay as the only rough- 
age. Fed in moderate amounts, with 





some other hay, millet hay seems to 
be a good horse feed. We suggest that 
our correspondent feed seven or eight 
pounds of it daily in connection with 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, or any other 
good horse hay. If there are any symp- 
toms of swelling of the joints, or of 
lameness, the feeding of the millet hay 
should at once be discontinued. The 
time of the year or the nature of the 
work should have but very little in- 
fluence on the advisability of feeding 
millet hay. 





Information Wanted 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to hear through the 
columns of your paper as to the ad- 
visability of building a hay barn, with 
shed on two sides, of the galvanized 
sheeting which is being so much used 
for farm buildings at the present time. 
Would some of the subscribers to this 
paper please give their experience 
with such a building which has been 
in use for some years? Is the sheet- 
ing a durable thing to use for such a 
building, and what objections might 
one have to the same? 

G.. ii. 

Mills County, Iowa. 
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the fly wheel. 


to the factory. 


You want electric starting and lighting that 
is simple and effective. The U.S. L. system 
used on the Cross Country is the best there is. 


The motor generator takes the place of 
There are no chains, gears 
or belts—not an extra part added and the 
starter turns the engine over at three hun- 
dred revolutions per minute—more power- 
ful than any other starter made. 


You want appearance and comfort. 
satisfy yourself of these things you must see 
the Cross Country and ride in it. We know 
what you will say when you do. 


27S). SS eel Baie Rae nm 


Cross Country alone. 


To 








The Cross Country $1875 


You want service. 
Jeffery service is possible. 
twenty-five thousand owners will tell you 
what Jeffery service means. 





The Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin ff 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 





Get this book 


before you buy a car 


You need all the best information you can 
get before you choose a motor car. 


Here is a book containing ten big reasons 
why the Cross Country is the best buy for 
farmers and ranchmen everywhere. 


Some of these reasons can be said to belong to the 


All are important to you. 


Just clip off the coupon in the lower right-hand 
corner, write your name and address on it and mail 


We will send the book free. 


We know what you want in a car 


This book tells why 
Any one of 


You want to buy from a reliable company 
—from a manufacturer—not an assembler. 
Ask your banker what the name of Jeffery 
stands for in the motor car industry. 
years of manufacturing experience and a fac- 
ory producing ninety-six per cent of all parts. 


Forty 


Surely you want the booklet. Then fill ¥ 
out the coupon and mail today. 7 


The 
Thomas 
B. Jeffery 


/ Company 

eA Kenosha, Wis. 
F si 

Send me those 


Cross Country 
Reasons. 
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Feeding Questions 














Buckwheat for Hogs 


An Arkansas correspondent writes: 

“I notice your reply to a southern 
Missouri correspondent’s request for 
hog feeding plans for 1913, in your 
issue of January 3d. Now, what I 
want to know is, what kind of hog 
feed would buckwheat make, along 
With the feeds you mention. What 
feeding value has buckwheat for hogs? 
Will hogs eat it all right? Where can 
I get the seed? How much would you 
seed to the acre, in corn, at laying-by 
time?” 

We suggest that our Arkansas cor- 
respondent confine himself mainly to 
the crops suggested in our issue of 
January 3d. Buckwheat grain makes 
fair hog feed, but is not quite equal, 
pound for pound, to corn. So far as 
we know, buckwheat forage has never 
been experimented with. It may be 
all right, but for seeding with corn at 
the last cultivation, our correspondent 
had best depend on forage crops of 
known value, such as cowpeas, soy 
beans, and rape. If he wishes to ex- 
periment with buckwheat, he should 
use it at the rate of about three pecks 
to the acre. The seed may be bought 
from any standard seed house adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Feeding Value of Rye 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have 150 bushels of rye, for which 
I have no sale. Would it be all right 
to feed it to brood mares and other 
horses, mixing one part of rye with 
two parts of oats? How would the 
same miature do for milk cows?” 

Rye is fed very little to horses in 
the United States. In Germany it is 
occasionally used. The Germans have 
found that rye should not make more 
than half of the grain ration of horses. 
They have secured their best results 
by mixing one part of rye with three 
parts of oats. Sometimes the rye is 
ground, but the Germans prefer cook- 
ing it whole and then mixing with the 
oats. 

In Pennsylvania, ground rye was 
compared with corn meal as feed for 
milk cows. Pound for pound, it was 
found to be almost, but not quite, 
equal to corn meal. In Denmark, they 
claim that much rye fed to cows will 
give a bad flavor to the milk. 

Since our correspondent can not sell 


his 150 bushels of rye, he should by all | 


means feed it His mixture of one 
part of rye and two parts of oats is 
not bad, although we would prefer to 
have a somewhat smaller proportion 
of rye in the mixture. 


. 

Oil Meal or Cottonseed Meal 
for Steers? 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask whether or not 
there is any detriment in gradually 
using oil meal instead of cottonseed 
meal in finishing up a bunch of steers. 
I cannot get the cottonseed meal in as 
small quantities as I need for finishing 
the job of feeding.” 

Certainly, it will be all right to shift 
gradually from cottonseed meal to oil 
meal. In fact, it will probably be the 
best thing to do, for oil meal has a 
slightly better reputation than cotton- 
seed meal for finishing. Oil meal and 
cottonseed meal are so similar that in 
most cases they may be substituted for 
each other pound for pound. 


Rations for Young Jacks and 
Jennets 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“IT would like to know the best bal- 
anced ration for jacks from weaning 


time to maturity. I would like also to 
know the best ration for jennets that 
are sucking. They have corn and tim- 
othy, red clover and alfalfa hay. I 
would like to have the best ration, 
even if I have to buy extra feed.” 

If the clover and alfalfa hay is of 
good quality and not moldy or dusty, 
it will be fine for these recently 
Weaned jacks. An excellent grain mix- 








| favor ear corn 
| stock. 





and alfalfa is six parts of corn, three 
parts of oats, one part of bran, and 
one part of oil meal. If it were neces- 
sary to depend upon timothy rather 
than clover and alfalfa, we would feed 
a grain mixture of three parts of corn, 
three parts of oats, three parts of bran, 
and two parts of oil meal. We would 
feed enough of such a grain mixture 
to keep the jacks growing in good con- 
dition. We would vary the proportion 
of the feeds but little as the animals 
grow older. 

To the jennets still sucking, a mix- 
ture of equal parts of corn, bran and 
oats would be good. After they are 
weaned, we would change this mixture 
to one of three parts of corn, three 
parts of bran, three parts of oats, and 
two parts of oil meal, and then would 
gradually shift to the same mixture 
which is being fed to the jacks. 


Feeding Value of Millet Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have several thousand pounds of 
Japanese millet, of which I would like 
to know the feeding value as compared 
with corn, wheat and oats.” 

There are several kinds of Japanese 
millet, belonging to altogether differ- 
ent families of grasses. To the seed of 
most of them we would assign a feed- 
ing value, pound for pound, of about 
three-fourths that of corn or wheat. 


They should be almost, but not quite, 
equal to oats as a fattening grain. They 
are not equal to either oats or wheat 
in bone and muscle builder. Millet 
should always be ground before being 
fed. 


Corn and Cob Meal for Horses 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI would like to ask about the feed- 
ing of corn and cob meal to horses. Do 
you think that it would in any way 
injure a horse?” is 

Professor Henry, 
Feeds and Feeding, 
Paris Omnibus Company 
and cob meal more 
pure corn meal for its thousands of | 
horses. We have had no experience 
in feeding corn and cob meal to horses 
ourselves, but would expect ear corn to 
produce more economical results with 
horses at ordinary work. We do not 
think so much of corn and cob meal as 
some of our readers, and, as a rule, 
for most classes of 


in his book on 
states that the 
found corn 
acceptable than 


Corn and Co Meal for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know about feeding 
corn and cob meal to hogs. Do you 
think that corn without the cobs would 
do hogs more good?” 

Several vears ago, at the Iowa sta- 
tion, they fed eighteen hogs corn and 
cob meal. To eighteen other hogs 
they fed dry ear corn. From each 
bushel of corn fed the corn and cob 
meal hogs, 9.3 pounds of gain were 
made. For each bushel fed the dry 
ear corn hogs, 12.3 pounds of gain 
were made. There were also eighteen 
hogs getting soaked corn and cob meal. 
These made 9.6 pounds of pork from 
a bushel of corn. There are other ex- 
periments which also indicate that 
corn and cob meal is not especially 
desirable for hogs. Corn meal is a lit- 
tle better than corn and cob meal, but 
does not seem to be so economical as 
dry ear corn or soaked shelled corn. 


Fattening Mules 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“With corn at 48 cents, oats at 36 
cents, and oil meal at $2 per hundred, 
what would be the cheapest ration for 
fattening mules? Would you leave out 
the oats?” 


We can not answer at all definitely 
without knowing what roughage our 
correspondent is using. Probably his 
cheapest ration will be a mixture of 
ten parts of corn to one of oil meal. 
The corn we would feed on the ear 
(the proportions here given are for 
shelled corn, of course). If alfalfa hay 
is the roughage, we would not use quite 
such a large proportion of oil meal in 
the ration. If timothy hay, oat straw 
or corn fodder is the roughage, we 





would use a slightiy larger proportion 
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Awarded Perfect 
Scores in 


National Endur. Contest 
Western Dist. End, Cont. 
Lake Dist. End, Contest 
Savannah End. Contest 
Los Angeles End. Contest 
Peninsular End. Contest 
Linden End. Contest 
North Shore End. Contest 
San Francisco End. Cont. 
N. Y. Quarterly Trials 
Cleveland 3-day End. Run 
NewJersey 24-hr End.Run 
And Many Others 





The Most Coveted 
Trophy Ever Won 


ny Motorcycle 


“THIS diamond medal was awarded a Harley- 

Davidson when it won the National Endur- 
ance Contest held by the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists. 
the Harley-Davidson made that 
only awarded it a diamond medal and a perfect 
score of 1000 points, but in addition, because of 
the super-excellent performance, gave it a plus five, 
or 1000+ 5 score in all. 
and only time any motorcycle has been so hon- 
ored. It was a fitting tribute to the quality of the 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


and proved its absolute reliability and durability, as no 
amount of minor records could. 

Harley-Davidson dealers everywhere are demonstrating 
its many features, among which are the Fal-Floteing Seat and 
the Free-Wheel Cont 
make the Harley-Davidson “the comfortable motorcycle.” 

Ask your dealer for a demonstration, ot write for catalog, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Prodacers of High-Grade Motorcycles for eleven years. 
739 A Street 


So exceptional was the showing 
the judges not 


the first 


This is 


exclusive patented features, which 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















The vital 
part of a 
plow is the 
plow 
“bottom.” 
The high 
standing of 
John Deere 
plows rests 
on the 
excellence 
of the 
John Deere 
“bottom.” 


John Deere SOBs "Shares 


For New Deere Sulkies and Gangs 


Saves 80 percent of the time 
required to change an ordinary 
share. means quick 
detachable — quick attachable, 
too. On and off quick is the idea, 


Only one nut to remove. That 
nut is handy to reach, too. 
Glance at the picture. Take 
this one nut off and the share 
comes off. Slip the sharp share 
on and tighten up nut. Don’t 
waste time changing old style 
shares. You really can’t afford 
to. When you see this new 
share you won’t want to. 











a 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill, | 


Tre MARK OF QUALITY 
or 


plow shares 
(quick 
detachable) 
are the 
greatest 
convenience 
ever put 
on a plow. 
They are 
the latest, 
simplest, 
Strongest. 
Find out 
all about 
them. 
Write for 
booklet 

at once. 


New and Exclusive John 
Deere Feature 
Found only on John Deere 
Sulky and Gang Plows. 
The art of making plow bottoms 
is most highly developed in 
John Deere product as now 
equipped with the new and ex- 
clusive share. John 
Deere plows, always good 
plows, always the very latest, 
always the most modern. 
Write for “QB? Book— 
mailed free—No. Q-D 28, 
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of oil meal. With corn at 48 cents, and 
oats at 36 cents, oats are too expensive 
to use extensively as a fattening grain. 
Nevertheless, for mules and horses it 
may pay to feed small amounts of oats 
because of their good effect on the di- 


gestive system. Expense not consid: 
ered, an excellent ration for both fat 
teniag mules and fattening horses 
one of equal parts of corn and oats, '” 
gether with one-fourth part of bran 0 
one-sixth part of oil meal. 
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Orphan Pigs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“We are raising pigs by hand. Can 


you give us information on how to 
feed them? Our sows have so many 
pigs that we often have to take them 
away the first day or two. What is 


pest to do when the bowels are too 
Jaxative? That seems to be the worst 
trouble. We have two pigs about a 
week old which are doing well now. I 
have boiled the milK for them, and in 
one case have used the yolk of an egg 
to tighten the bowels. I feed them 
pure milk and a little cream.” 

If possible, the young pigs should be 
left with the mother for the first two 
or three days, in order to get the first 
milk, which is necessary to clean the 
powels of the young pigs of the stored 
up impurities. If it is not possible for 
young pigs to get their mother’s first 
milk, give a teaspoonful of castor oil, 
or some other physic. ® 

Young pigs which can not have their 
mother’s milk should be fed the rich- 
est cow’s milk that can be obtained. 
Sow’s milk contains nearly twice as 
much muscle and fat building material 
as cow’s milk, and there is a little 
more sugar. To make cow’s milk like 
sow’s milk, about a tablespoonful of 
fresh cream, a teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a pinch of blood meal, oil meal or 
flaxseed meal should be added to each 
quart. The milk must be fresh, warm 
and clean, and must be fed frequently 
and in moderate amounts. When the 
pigs are three weeks old, they should 
be given some shelled corn to nibble 
at, and be started gradually on a slop 
made of such a mixture as three parts 
of ground oats, two parts of shorts, 
one-third part of oil meal, and skim- 
milk. After the pigs are six or seven 
weeks old, the whole milk can gradu- 
ally be dropped out of the ration. 

Since our correspondent’s pigs are 
affected with scours, we suggest that 
he carefully read the article on Scours 
in Pigs, which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 





Concrete Floor for Hogs 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 


“IT have a large shed, 24x32 feet, that 
I use for my hogs to sleep in during 
the fall and winter. Notwithstanding 
all the cleaning I do, they will get it 
dusty. I have been considering the 
matter of putting in a concrete floor. 
Do you think that this would be satis- 
factory? Some say that concrete will 
cause rheumatism, but I thought that 
by keeping it well bedded it would be 
a success. I would use the shed only 
for the hogs to sleep in during the win- 
ter, and to go in for shelter during the 
summer. I would use it for my far- 
rowing sows.” 

Concrete floors seem to be giving 
very satisfactory results for this pur- 
pose. In the past two or three years, 
we have had a number of favorable re- 
ports. We see no reason by a con- 
crete floor should not be satisfactory 
in this case. The important thing is to 
keep plenty of bedding on it, and to 
clean it out often enough to keep it 
from becoming damp. 





Stallions in Iowa 


The Iowa department of agriculture 
has just issued the first annual report 
of the stallion registration statistics. 
During the year 1912, the department 
registered 5,679 pure bred stallions, 
and 52 pure bred jacks. Two thou- 
sand, four hundred and _ forty-nine 
grade stallions were registered, and 
50% grade jacks. Forty-five pure bred 
animals were rejected because of 
ransmissible unsoundness, and twen- 
y-three grades, making a total of six- 
ty-eight, which is a small percentage 
ot the total number examined. Many 
Owners ascertained unofficially that 
ul eir animals would not pass muster. 
The department reports that there are 
O\er 500 unsound pure bred stallions 
in the state, and over 200 unsound 
£rade stallions. 
lowa reports a greater percentage 
| pure bred stallions than any of the 
adjoining states. In Iowa, this per- 
centage is 70 per cent. In Illinois it is 
57 per cent; in Wisconsin, 52 per cent, 
and in Minnesota, 35.3 per cent. 

_ the report contains the laws cover- 
ing stallions in Iowa, also a list of the 
Trecistry associations recognized by 
lowa, and a list of those which are 


~~ =~ 


° 





not recognized. Also the rules and 
regulations governing the importation 
of live stock into Iowa, and the rules 
of entry to the stud books of the vari- 
ous recognized registry associations. 

A copy of this report may be ob- 
tained free by any stallion owner who 
shall request it of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It contains a 
complete list of the names and ad- 
dresses of owners of stallions and jacks 
in Iowa, including a list of the dis- 
qualified stallions. 





Barley vs. Spring Wheat and 
Oats 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of raising bar- 
ley instead of spring wheat on land 
that is pretty rich? Is barley harder 
on the land than spring wheat? Would 
you sow barley with a drill? Is the 
bearded barley as good as the other 
kind? What is the value of barley as 
a feed for hogs and milk cows? What 
is the value of barley straw for feed?” 

The money value of the average acre 
of barley is practically equal to that of 
an acre of spring wheat, and several 
dollars more than that of an acre of 
oats. It will not be quite so large as 





the average acre of winter wheat. The 
price of barley varies more than the 
price of wheat, and consequently it is 
more difficult to estimate the profit. 

The feed value of the average acre 
of barley is greater than that of either 
spring wheat or oats. Of muscle build- 
ers, the average acre yield of barley 
will furnish about 120 pounds, as com- 
pared with about a hundred pounds for 
wheat and oats, respectively. Of the 
heat and fat formers, the average acre 
yield of barley will furnish 1,000 pounds 
as compared with 600 pounds for oats 
and 700 pounds for spring wheat. Bar- 
ley is good feed for all classes of stock, 
being practically equal, when ground, 
pound for pound, to corn. 

We can not say just why it is that 
barley is not more generally grown. It 
would seem that it should more gener- 
ally take the place of oats as a spring 
grain. In the minds of some, there 
seems to be a prejudice against barley 
on account of the beards, but really 
this is not a great objection to the 
plant in this day of binders and self- 
feeders to the threshing machine. Pos- 
sibly the strongest objection to barley 
is that it requires just a little better 
attention and a slightly richer soil than 
the other spring grains. It must be 
sowed a few days later, and will not 


stand such a low degree of frost. Bar- 
ley takes a little more fertility out of 
the soil than either wheat or oats, but 
the principal reason it requires richer 
land than these two crops is that its 
root system stays in the surface soil, 
while the root systems of wheat and 
oats go to the subsoil to bring up plant 
food. 


In the corn belt, the six-rowed bar- 
leys are generally preferred to the two- 
rowed varieties, on account of their 
greater yield. The Oderbucker and the 
Manshury are two of the most popular 
of the six-rowed types. The beardless 
and hull-less barleys are not widely 
grown because of their small yield. 

Drilling has the same advantage with 
barley as it has with oats and wheat. 
In some seasons drilling increases the 
yield by from five to six bushels per 
acre, but in other seasons it seems to 
have very littfe effect on the yield. If 
a drill can be obtained, it should by all 
means be used. Six or seven pecks to 
the acre is about the right amount to 
seed when drilling. If Darley is broad- 
casted, about two bushels per acre 
should be used. 

The feeding value of barley straw is 
almost, but not quite, equal to that of 
oat straw. It stands about midway be- 
tween oat and wheat straw. 














In 


in the meantime? 
“Dear Mr. Olds: 


new car I know.” 


which come to me constantly. 


of car building. 


It Isn’t Easy 


honest car. 


need cost. 


hidden. 
before users learn its meaning. 


made to formula. 


Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 


Tires— 
34x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three electric 
lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2 








Passenget 
Bodies 








Many a car will run 
well for one summer. But 
in five years from now 
where will flimsy cars be? 
And what will they cost 


I have run 
one of your cars for 75,000 miles, 
and it still runs as well as any 


That’s from one of the letters 


And legions of men saying such 
things to others give to my cars 
the place they hold after 26 years 


It isn’t easy in these days of 
fierce competition to build a really 
In Reo the Fifth it 
means $200 more than such a car 


And nearly all that extra cost is 
It is years, sometimes, 


Note what it means to the 
maker. He must have all 


steel 
To make sure 





1918—What? 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


of its strength he must analyze it 
twice. 


Each driving part must be given 
all the strength it needs, then 50 
per cent extra strength must be 
added. 


He must use big tires—we use 
34x4to cut down tire upkeep. 
He must use roller bearings—we 
use 15—where common ball bear- 
ings cost one-fifth as much. 


To escape all flaws he must use 
drop forgings. We use 190. He 
must use a $75 magneto—a doubly- 
heated carburetor—big brake 
drums, big springs. 

He must test his gears in a 50- 
ton crusher. He must test his 
engines for 48 hours in many radi- 
cal ways. 

And he must have scores of in- 
spectors and testers watching 
every part of that car. 


To the User 


To the user it means an almost 
trouble-proof car. A car with low 
cost of upkeep. A car that meets 
every strain. 

A car that continues, year after 
year, to render perfect service. 
And a car that saves hundreds of 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted. ) 





dollars in repairs, upkeep and 
trouble. 
You get this all in Reo the 


Fifth, and countless users know it. 
And you get it at an underprice. 
For al] this extra cost is saved by 
our wonderful factory efficiency. 


We save 20 per cent in one way 
alone—by building a single model. 
Every machine and tool in this 
factory is adapted to this one car. 


And we make all our own parts. 
That’s how a car such as I de- 
scribe can be sold at the Reo 
price. 


New Control 


This car has our new control. 
All the gear shifting is done by 
bne center rod, entirely out of the 
It is done by moving this 
rod only three inches in each of 
four directions. 


way. 


There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. And 
this car, like all the leading cars, 
has the left side drive. 


Write for our catalog and we'll 
direct you tothe nearest Reo show- 
room. They are everywhere: 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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SEED CORN 
Bred For High Yield 


“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 
t pure bred varieies 


Will average an Increase in yie 
acre. above eg even the best pure bre 
“ r a mait I 





Every Ear Grown on My Sunkist Farms ! 
Selected in Early Fall; Dried on a Rack! 
Practically 1007 
root and stem spre 
at low temperatt 


strong sprouts. both 
“tx starting vigorously 
nd showing abil- 


nditions at plant 
at my expense 
I think it's the 
l . it you can be judge. 
Get my Free BOOKLET No. 2. telling how 
breed, care for, and sell this different seed—my 
famous high yielding strains. 
address TODAY, 


C. RAY MOORE, Box 22, Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid's Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
op Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
_McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 


SEED CORN 


Shipped in the ear on approval. Early picked and 
drieionarack. HReid’s Yellow Dent. Boone 
County White. 90- oom » ellow Dent for 


owers post « d wi yring my 1913 


best seed t 








ts free ask fo cone 
- Z. HAIR. Proprietor 
Gr and Pr airie Seed Farn ° Hushton, El. ail. 


_ SEEDS 


dried seed corn, husked before the frost, 
m independent ear seed racks with air and 
heat Sure to grow, because germ is pre- 
i Also Clover, Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and Garden 
Write at once for free catalog and also 


+ free usefal souvenir. 
FREO ECHTENKAMP, Box 4, ARLINGTON, NEB. 


5, “5,000 bus. Seed Corn 

From Seed Corn Center of the World 

Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver Mine, 

White Cap Yellow, Legal Tender, 

Blair Yellow, Neb. White Prize, 

Pride of the North, Blair White. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

AYE BROS.., Box 2 Blair, Neb. 

Seed Corn Center of the world 

Farmers, are you interested in No. 1 seed corn 

grown by a practical farmer? I raise Sils er Mine 
which I gus srantee to germinate. Smal! cob, dee 
grain and early maturing ; tests 100 per cent; 82 1 


— el, f. o. b. Essex. 


° =. HOL LAND, 





> 
Essex, Iowa 


B. Co. White, J. Co. White, 
SEED f CORN R. Y. Dent, Lea Crat- 

ed $2.50, shelled a2. Stored 
and dried in a modern secd house and thoroughly 
tested. Shipped on approval. Catalogue free 


OAKLAWN SEED FARM, Chatham, Ill. 


SEED CORN SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


~ure bred Reid's Yellow Dent, 

yielding strain, best type Rack dried. 

Germinatioa perfect. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Send for circular and sample 


SMITH BROS., San Jose, uu. 


SEED COR IDA CO. YELLOW DENT 
Price list and sample free 

ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, 

SEED CONN Sites Sing oot cy, St 

SEED FLAX |: 


inest quality. $1.95 bu. Also Dwarf 
Al- 
alfa, B 








early maturing, 





lowa 





Essex Rape, Millet, Buckwheat, 
i¢ Grass, Cane, etc. Write today 


THE HOFLER SEED CO., Nora Springs, lowa 


Pascal’s Reid's Yellow Dent 


Seen Corn for sale. Sold ag h the Narighsy ge of 
ner - shel . $2. 
i 


ne Price in ear, 33.00 p 
De Witt, 


D. = PASCAL, 
omy ed Pride—Five ears won first at Carroll 
rt Course. Towa Ideal—Ten and single 
also other ribbons. Shipped only in 
rmination strong. 83.50 per bu. 


crates ‘ 

. GREGORY, Ralston, Iowa. 
SEED CORN fsi3rvie. 

GOLDEN EAGLE 

n, deepest grain and smallest cob grown. 

ieties. Sept. picked, dried on hangers, 

crated, @ 3 shelled, 

Send for cir 
Princeton, “Lilinots 


FINE DRIED SEED CORN 


Grown fron m stock. Silver Mine. Rei 
Ye n low Rose. T 95 per cent. 
Wr 





50. 


lowa 








e and ge rmination 
und sacked, $2.75. 


ae BRYANT. 





Seed Potatoes With Brown 
Streaks 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some extra fine potatoes 
that are cabby and have brown 
streaks running through them. Can 
they be treated for both? How would 
you treat them? What do you treat 
them with?” 

We would make it a rule never to 
plant seed potatoes with brown streaks 
running through the flesh. Some of 
the most serious potato diseases are 
carried over the winter in just this 
way. The brown streaks are mostly 
confined to the ring which runs around 
potatoes about a quarter of an inch 
from the skin. Brown mottles near 
the center of the potato do not as a 
rule seem to be connected with dis- 
eases of the potato. It may be safe to 
plant such seed, but to be on the safe 
side, we would make it a rule never to 
plant seed affected with brown streaks 
in the flesh. There is no effective 
treatment. 

Scabby potatoes are effectively treat- 
ed by soaking for two hours in a so- 
lution made by dissolving one pound 
of formaldehyde in thirty gallons of 
water. 


Boys’ Corn Club 


We have received from Superintend- 
ent F. P. Fuiler, of Sioux county, Iowa, 
a report of the winners in the Sioux 
County Boys’ Acre Corn Test. The 


——— 


you tell me what the trouble is, and 
if there is a remedy?” 

The oyster shell scale is a kind of 
plant louse. The scales are a pro- 
tection which the lice excrete and un- 
der which they feed. They cause dam- 
age by sucking, during the summer, 
the juices of the bark. 

If our correspondent takes action 
promptly, and sprays thoroughly be- 
fore the buds swell, he can kill prac- 
tically all of the scales before summer 
comes on. The substance to use for 
scale when the leaves are off is lime- 
sulphur, at the rate of about one gal- 
lon of commercial lime sulphur to ten 
gallons of water. 

If the lime sulphur spray is not given 
before the leaves open, a spraying with 
kerosene emulsion should be given just 
after the petals of the blossoms drop. 
Kerosene emulsion is made by dis- 
solving one-half pound of hard soap 
in one gallon of boiling soft water; 
the solution is then taken from the fire 
and a gallon and a half of kerosene is 
vigorously stirred in until a_ thick, 
creamy emulsion is formed. This is 
ready to spray on the trees as soon as 
it is dissolved in seventeen gallons 
of water. 





Eggs on Apple Tree Leaves 

A subscriber sends us some 
apple leaves which 
them a mass of 


dried 
have attached to 
white eggs about the 
size of pin heads. Being unable to 
identify them, we sent them to Pro- 





fessor H. EK. Summers, of Ames, the 
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Some of the members of the Sioux County, Iowa, Boys’ Corn Club. 





highest yield was made by Tony Van- 
derwilt, of Capel township, of that 
county, who grew 116.34 bushels to the 
acre. Murat Doherty, of Sherman 
township, grew 93.29 bushels, and Ar- 
thur Johnson, of Buncombe township, 
grew 93.21 bushels. Quite a number 
grew more than 75 bushels, and many 
more from 50 to 75. The contest in 
Sioux ccunty for 1913 is now being 
brought to the attention of the Sioux 
county boys, and is open to all boys 
who will not be nineteen before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1914. Entry must be made 
not later than July 1, 1913. Pure Sil- 
ver King seed for an acre will be fur- 
nished to those who apply by May Ist, 
but the contestants may use their own 
seed if they wish. 

In this connection, we call attention 
to the circular which has recently been 
issued by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, on Organization and In- 
struction in Boys’ Corn Club Work. 
This circular has been prepared for 
use in the northern and western states, 
and copies of it may be obtained free 
by writing the Office of Farm Man- 
agement, at Washington, D. C. It con- 
tains information which will be valu- 
able to any who wish to organize corn 
clubs. 





Scale on Apple Trees 
A Bremer county, 
ent sends us a piece of apple bark 


Iowa, correspond- 


covered with grayish brown scales 
about an eighth of an inch long, and 
the shape of oyster shells. He writes: 
“I am sending you a piece of bark 





EMORY ‘BROW N, Mitchellvilie.l owa 


from a badly infested apple tree. Can 





state entomologist, who writes: 

“The eggs on the apple leaves sent 
by you are those of the white marked 
Tussock Moth, Notolophus Leucostig- 
ma. Where abundant, they seriously 
injure the foliage of the tree. The 
caterpillars which are hatched from 
these eggs are really beautiful insects, 
although so injurious. They are very 
hairy, the hair being arranged in 
bunches, looking very much like the 
tips of camel’s hair brushes, have a 
velvety black band along the _ back. 
with borders on each side, with a yel- 
low stripe. One of the bunches of hair 
on each side, near the head, is longer 
than the others, and of a deep black 
color. A similar brush is borne on 
the back near the tail end. Most of 
the other brushes are cream color or 
white. The moths that are produced 
from these larvae in the autumn differ 
much in appearance in the two sexes. 
The male has wings of an ash-gray 
color, with bands of darker shades 
The female is almost white, and is en- 
tirely without wings. This lack of 
power of flight in the female prevents 
the insects from spreading fast, and if 
they can once be exterminated from 
an orchard, they can be kept out, un- 
less there are some close neighbors 
who allow them to multiply on their 
trees. 

“To assist in decreasing their num- 
bers, it is very useful to go over the 
orchard in the winter and pick off all 
the egg bunches that can be found. 
They are so conspicuous that this can 
be done rapidly, and will certainly be 
profitable. If, in spite of this, the cat- 
erpillars are abundant in the summer, 
they may be destroyed by spraying 
with an arsenical.” 








SEED CORN 


REID’S YELLOW DENT 

Standard variety of the 

quality. Seed of vitality, size and quality for -aje in 
the ear. Price, 3.00 per bushel. Write or wir. 


RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 


Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart, in, 


Early picked Johnson Co. White and Re eid’s 
Yellow Dent. Test 99%, will guarantee 45¢, 
Large, firm, deep-grained ears. Price in the ear ber 
bu.. 82.75, butted and tipped; shelled per bu 2 
Writ rite for samples to Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyyi UL 


SE E D COR Iowa Gold Mine, Ca}. 
ico and Jowa Silver Mine. September picked ang 
rack dried. Will ship on ten days’ approval; {f the 
corn don't suit, fire it back and we return your 
money. Send for booklet. WOODLAND FARM 
E. P. Myrland & Sons, Onawa, Iowa. 4 


CATALPA™ 


6» Iam the only grower who sells 
djrect to farmers under a guarantee to 
refund ten times the cost price, if trees 
prove not to be true speciosa. 

Write for FREE booklet telling about 
my 150 acre grove I am growing for Tele. 
phone poles. Satisfied customers every. 
where. Write today. Planting time is here, 
dbw, H. €, ROGERS Box 3 MECHANICSBURG, 0 


corn belt for yie) and 








Reid's Yellow ent, 











Best for windbreaks. — crops and stock. 
eep house and barn warmer—save fuel—save 
@ Hill's evergreens are hardy, nursery- 
wn—low priced. Get Hill's freeillustrated 
evergreen book and list of Great Bargain Of- 
fers—from §4.50 up per Thousand. 56 years 
experieace. World's largest growers. Write. 
DP. HILL NURSERY (©0., Ine. 
214 Cedar St., Dundee, His. Specialists. 





ae 3/2 Agent’s Prices 
We Grow and Guarantee Them, 

~ CATALOG FREE. 
Strand’s Nursery, Box 35 , Taylors Fails, 5 


























How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care forit. Full information for corn 
ble hay crop will be sent free on application 
Also a sample of our extrachoice high grade seed. 
eae Yields 20 tons forage per acre. Our seed 
extrachoice, the bestinthe world. Circular how 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free on request, 
tOWA SEED CO. Dept.D2 DES MOINES, tA. 
Whippoorwill 
peo BARGAIN 
a .- —_ ony mph of the ce neh uty ong the ground 
like clover, make good hay, silage, or green feed all 
meed to fertilize the land so treated. @Circular, price, 
samples and illustrated catalog free on request. Address 
cow PEAS Fancy New Era #2.45 per bu.; Whip- 
perwill $2.55 per bu.; Mixed 82.30. 
SOY BEANS Recleaned northern grown medium 
SWEDISH SELECT OATS c's: ber bo 
seed at low prices. 
your order at once or write for free samples and cat- 
log. THE HYDE SEED FARMS 
SOY BEANS Medium Early Yellow 
$2.50 Per Bushel 
Cow Peas, $2.50 per bu. 
Ensilage Corn, $2.50) per bushel in ear 
L. C. BROWN La Grange, Illinois 
Bg popes Hungarian variety of my own cr 
. $1.25 per bu.; sacks free. Write at once. 
Write for samples and prices. Address 


belt farmers who wish to grow this most profita- 
tOWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lowa 
nderful summer pasture for — hogs be 
to grow it with price of seed on application 
COW : EA " na 
ll grow and 
summer and fall. Turn under in late fall and you won't 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. D? DES MOINES, 10 
yellow variety $2.50 per bu. 
Other 
“Buy direct and save middlemen’s profits.”” Send 
110 Hyde Ave.. McFall, Missouri 
Canada Field Peas, 2.00 per bu. 
L t NDVAL L, Boxhvuim, lowa, 
JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, Vandalia, IHinois 





bony wariety. \\ rite 

ne samples and prices 
Soy Beans ¢:'# aes. 
Dalten City, Illinois 
Strawberry Plants 


Write for catalog and price list. Address 
J. W. PAYNE, Albia, Iowa 


oe. Bluegrass, Alsike, A’ *al- 
Write = low price and tree 

<i MM. WEST. 
Seed ee. 4 Corydon. ia. 
SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER ~ ular how to grow it sent free on re- 
est. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth. 4Y- 
ALFALF seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, K*"8 


SEEDS Alfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and e, 
$2; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale and" 
on crop payments. J. MCULHALL, Soo City, lows 
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Road Construction in Illinois 


For the past seven years the state 
highway commission has been engaged 
jn collecting information relative to 
road construction in all parts of the 
state of Illinois, and the information 
secured is based upon the actual con- 
struction of various kinds of roads in 
nearly every section of the state. 

Carefully compiled statistics show 
95,000 miles of roads in Illinois; that 
1.509 miles of these main roaas carry 
g0 per cent of all the traffic. This leads 
to ine conclusion that there is no ne- 
cessity for permanent improvement of 
more than 15 to 20 per cent of the to- 
tal mileage. 

An important matter to consider in 
making permanent road improvement 
js the character of the traffic to be 
carried, and the type of road selected 
should be one that will prove the 
most satisfactory—most economical to 
maintain in a condition convenient 
and comfortable for travel. All things 
considered, the choice of durable 
forms of road surface for the main 
roads of Illinois is between brick and 
concrete. The traffic census shows a 
rapid changing from horse-drawn to 
motor vehicles, and that if 17 per cent 
of the roads were made permanent, 
they would take care of 80 per cent 
of the traffic. With these facts in 
mind, let us consider the feasibility 
of making the roads of Illinois per- 
manent. 

It is believed that for a consider- 
able time to come a twenty-foot paved 
width of road will accommodate two 
lines of fast moving traffic, as large 
an amount as the present generation 
can reasonably be. expected to pro- 
vide near the large centers; that six- 
teen feet with two feet of macadam on 
each side will provide for two lines of 
wagon traffic, farther away, and be 
both safe and comfortable; that still 
farther away from the center of traf- 
fic where passing is less frequent, a 
ten-foot paved space, with four feet 
of macadam on either side will suf- 
fice, and that on many miles of the or- 
dinary main roads which carry less 
traffic and less passing, nine feet of 
paved space with three feet of mac- 
adam on each side will prove ample 
for many years to come. 

The twenty-foot road is designated 
as Class A; the sixteen-foot as Class 
B; the ten-foot as Class C, and the 
nine-foot as Class D. The traffic con- 
ditions requiring the Class A road are 
found near Chicago and other large 
centers, and possibly 1,500 miles, or 
ten per cent of the total mileage of 
the main roads of the state, is suffi- 
cient for this width. 

An estimate of the cost of these 
roads has been prepared on the fol- 
lowing basis: Crushed stone or grav- 
el has been assumed at $1.50 per cu- 
bic yard on board cars at destina- 
tion. The average haul for material 
has been taken at about two miles. 
The cost of cement has been assumed 
at $1.20 per barrel. The concrete has 
been estimated at an average thick- 
hess of seven inches, the macadam at 
six inches. An allowance of eight to 
ten cents per square yard has been 
made in each instance for shaping the 
roadbed and minor excavations. Heavy 
cuts and fills, required on some roads 
to bring them to proper grade, and 
culverts and bridges, have not been 
included in this estimate, as it is 
deemed these improvements are of as 
much advantage to earth roads as to 
any other form of road, an improve- 
ment expected to be made whether 
improved surface is placed on them 
or not. 

Under these assumptions the cost 
of these various classes of roads and 
the approximate mileage of each in 
the state to make 17 per cent of all 
roads paved are as follows: 1,500 
mil s of Class A, at $14,600 per mile; 
8,000 miles of Class B, at $12,600 per 
mile; 4,500 miles of Class C, at $8,600 
Per mile; 6,000 miles of Class D, at 
87.500 per mile, making 15,000 miles 
ot road, costing $142,200,000. 

_ While this undertaking requires an 
immense sum, it is not at all beyond 
Possibilities of accomplishment, and, 
moreover, it is not contemplated that 
all of the 1,500 miles will be built in- 
side of a few years. It is probable that 
hot less than fifteen to twenty-five 
years will be consumed before the en- 
tire system is completed. The cost of 
these roads will thus be distributed 
Over a period of years, one-half of 
Which will be paid by the state from 
Sources of income that need not put 


additional tax on farm property. For 
example, the license fees on automo- 
biles, the inheritance tax, a corpora- 
tion tax, a possible tax on all stock 
exchange transactions, and _ other 
sources in no wise related to farm 
property, may be made available to 
pay one-half of the cost. The other 
half will fall upon all taxable prop- 
erty in the counties, so that only a 
portion of half the cost would fall 
upon farm property. 


When it is considered that in the 
past ten years the farm property has 
been taxed for good road work ap- 
proximately five millions of dollars a 
year, and that the taxes to be asked 
of the farmer for this system would 
be but a fraction of what he has al- 
ready paid, the plan as suggested be- 
comes neither impossible nor vision- 
ary. 

It is also generally conceded that 
no such mileage can be built and 
maintained under our present admin- 
istrative system. It has not been else- 
where, nor can we expect any better 
results in Illinois, so if this mileage 
of roads is to be built it must be done, 
as experience has proven necessary, 
by the aid of the state—H. A. Mc- 
Keene, Secretary Illinois Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 





When to Spring Plow for Corn 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have forty acres of three-year-old 
clover and timothy sod which I wish 
to prepare for corn this spring. Shall 
I plow as soon as I can get on it this 
spring, or wait until late?” 

If other work does not interfere, we 
would aim to get on this clover and 
timothy sod as early as possible with 
a disk. Then we would at once plow, 
and every week or ten days thereafter 
we would disk again. 

We would give the early disking so 
that the sod when turned under will 
not be so likely to interfere with the 
rise of moisture from below. We 
would plow early so as to give the 
plowed soil time enough to re-establish 
capillarity with the sub-surface soil. 
This early disking and plowing would 
save moisture which otherwise would 
be lost. The frequent diskings follow- 
ing we would expect to conserve mois- 
ture, kill weeds, destroy many injur- 
ious insects, and cause the soil to 
warm up faster. We know that some 
of our readers think it best to delay 
plowing until rather late. We always 
would prefer to plow as early as the 
soil will permit, whether the land be 
sod, or whether it be stubble or corn 





stalk ground. Of course, we would dl- 
ways avoid plowing when the soil 
turns up slick. 





At What Age to Breed Mares? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have a draft mare three years old 
this spring. Will it retard her growth 
to breed her? I have heard that young 
mares are more likely to develop into 
brood mares if bred at that age. I 
would like to develop her into a good 
brood mare, but do not wish to make 
the sacrifice of full growth. She is 
well developed for her age.” 

As a rule, it is a good plan to breed 
three-year-old draft mares, provided 
they are well developed. Some go so 
far as to breed at two years of age. 
We understand that in Scotland,.for 
instance, they breed Clyde fillies the 
spring they are two years old, put 
them to work after weaning their colts, 
and breed again the spring they are 
four. There may be some under-devel- 
oped three-year-old mares that should 
not be bred, but a well-developed mare 
will suffer no harm from being bred 
at this age, provided she is fed well 
on a balanced ration. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires | 
10% Oversize 














Our Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Goodyear tires sell all the way from $15.55 to $104.95, accord- 
ing to size and type. 


The most popular type—34 x 4—costs from $32.95 to $37.90, 


differing with type and treads. | 
And our average profit last year on all these tires was exactly 


Why We Tell You 


$2.90 per tire. 





This is something unusual—this 
stating of profit. 

But the worth of a tire depends, 
in large part, to what the maker 
puts into it. 

Tires may be made at half our 
cost, yet the cost per mile is 
greater. 

Tires may be skimped to in- 
crease factory profit, but the 
skimping shows up in your tire 
bills. 

Your object and ours is the low- 
est cost per mile. And the best 
way to show you that you get it 
in Goodyears is to tell you our 
profit, perhaps. 


Low Making Cost 


We are by long odds the world’s 
largest tire builders. Our sales 
this year will doubtless reach $40,- 
000,000. Yet our capi- 
tal is only $10,000,000, 


Judge for yourself if any tire in 
the world can offer you greater 
value. 


Note the Result 


That’s how we give you the 
uttermost mileage for as little as 
lesser tires cost. 

That’s how, at our price, you 
get tires that can’t rim cut—tires 
10 per cent over the rated size. 

These two features alone, on le- 
gions of cars, have cut tire bills 
right in two. 

And that is how Goodyears have 
come to outsell every other tire in 
existence. 


2,000,000 Sold 


Men have put into use, on hun- 
dreds of thousands of tires, two 
million Goodyear tires. 








Legions of these cars have odom- 
eters. Tire mileage has been 
closely watched. n countless 
cars, rival tires have been com- 
pared with ours, 

Two. million Goodyears have 
been tested in these ways—in ways 
that can’t mislead. 

And this is the result: 

Goodyear tires rule Tiredom. 
No other tire compares with them 
in sales. 

As men know them better sale 
double over and over. Last year’ 
sale exceeded our previous 1 
years put together. 


S 
S 
? 


Now you know, as we know, 
that your results won’t differ from 
the rest. 

What these tires have proved, 
two million times over, they are 
bound to prove to 
you. 





and we have no bond- 
ed debt. 

That is whya small 
profit per tire pays us 
fair returns. 

Our mammoth out- 
put and modern meth- 
ods bring making cost 
down to the mini- 
mum. Thus most of 
our cost goes into 
materials—into things 
that count. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


If you want tires 
that can’t rim-cut— 
oversize tires — tires 
that cut upkeep down 
to the minimum—in- 
sist on Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. It is 
time you found them 
out. 


Write for the Goodyear 
Tire Book—14th-year edi- 
tion. It tells all known 














Branches in 103 Principal Cities 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 

More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 

We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


ways to economize on tires. | 
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CYCLONE 
LAWN FENCE 


is the highest grade 
fence on the market, heavier, 
stronger and closer spaced 
than any other—rust- -proof, 
durable, and made by the 
exclusive Cyclone method 
of weaving which makes it 
sag-prool. 

Cyclone Fence 
COSTS LESS than inferior 
makes because it is made 
in enormous quantities in 
one of the biggest fence 
factories on earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM GATES 


are heavily galvanized, 

built for strength, reliability 

and convenience. Heavy 

tubular steel frames and rust- 
proof fabric. Double raising device; automatic stock 
prooflocx; adjustable stretcher bar holds fabric tight 
and leaves frame free from holes that weaken it. 


Big Catalog and information Frzz. Write today. 


ENCE Co., 
Dept. oa . WAUKEGAN, ILL. 





90 FOR THIS 
~ DANDY GATE 


These gates are not 
a special lot built down 
to alow price, but are 
tull of the same qual-° 
ity, satisfaction and 
durability which can 
be obtained in any of our 
triple-gaivanized, high- 
carbon steel 


lowa Gates 


—s 
The filling of this serviceable a and | wate is 
extra close diamond mesh. Gate has strong frame, pat- 
ent latch, ete. Comes in all sizes; plain and fancy tops. 
Style E Farm Gate, illustrated below, is another 
leader sold at a much lower price than asked for other 
gates of its kind. Painted or galvani All sizes. 
The best lumber dealer in your town has these 
ates on sale. If you don’t know his name, write us 
or booklet, name of dealer, special prices, etc. 


1OWA GATE CO., 5 Clay St., Cedar Falls, ta. 
e + 
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Tro meee 
Are Real Gates. 


Made of 15-8 high carbon steel tubing all No. 9 galvan- 
ized wire mesh, special hinges, self-locking latch, 
raises at either end, absolutely hog tight, bull proof 

and wear proof. Strongest, best 
looking and longest wearing 
gate in the world. 


Can Get One wie) (+Re) ice) 
— ‘| Days Trial. 
Guaranteed by 
$10.000.Bond. 


You take no chances. 
We ship the gates. We let 
you try them, test them, 
re them with any 
other at any price. If they are 

not the best ship them back at our expense. 
Sold Direct from Factory at Factory Prices. 
You save middleman’s profit. That's why they 
cost less than others; that’s why more Trojan gates 

are sold than all others. Investigate. 

Write for Catalog and Full Particulars of 
Our Introductory Free Gate Offer. 
Our proposition is fair and square. One gate free to 

one farmer in each county for helping introduce. 


Standard Mfg.Co.,392 Main St.,Cedar F-lls.la. 





DROP US A POSTAL 





Get Square Deal Prices bef buy 
fencing. See the 5quare © Deal lock the poknet 
that “‘grips every strand eae an iron hand. 


Soteeae DEAL FENCES 


ear round; the one- 
—— save 
e the 


a ‘een ne Steal & Wire Co. 
107 Industrial Stree’ 
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BARGAINS 

in Fence. 150 styies- 

t3 cents per rod up. We pay 

ht. Send for bargain fence} 

Sane sample to tesi— ALL FREE 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
DEPT. 73 CLEVELAND. OHIO) 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


The Iowa experiment station has just 
marketed the 216 lambs with which it 
has been experimenting this winter, 
They sold on the Chicago market early 
in March for from $8.75 to $9 per 100, 
the profit per lamb varying from 97 
cents to $1.98. Of the six rations fed, 
broken ear corn and alfalfa divided 
honors with shelled corn and alfalfa, 
as being the cheapest and best. Ground 
corn and alfalfa produced as large 
gains as broken ear corn or shelled 
corn and alfalfa, but they were more 
expensive. In all cases, corn and al- 
falfa proved to be a better ration than 


IOWA FATTENED 
Different corn preparations, 
bandry section, 

26, 1913- thirty-six lambs in a lot: 


tANGE 


Lamb Feeding Experiment 


The silage, cottonseed meal and corn 
rations were economical, but the lambs 
would not stay on and conse- 
quently made poor gains. The gains 
averaged only about two-thirds as 
much as for the alfalfa and corn ra- 
tions. Professor Evvard, who was in 
charge of the experiment, thinks that 
silage fed in connection with hay is 
an excellent feed for lambs, but that 
it should never be fed alone, except 
possibly during the first part of the 
feeding period. Figures on this ex- 


feed, 





LAMBS—ALFALFA VS. 


with broken ear, shelled and ground, by 
Iowa experiment station, for 120 days—October 29, 191 


periment follow: 


CORN SILAGE. 
the animal hus- 


2, to February 








Broken ear 











corn, cottonseed 


meal, silage. 
Lot 3—Shelled corn, 


alfalfa. 
Lot 5—Ground corn, 
cottonseed meal, 


cottonseed meal, 


silage. 


Lot 2- 





Initial weight, pounds 
Final weight, pounds 


Average daily gain per lamb, pounds 
Average daily feed— 
Corn, pounds 
Cottonseed meal, pounds 
Alfalfa, pounds 
Silage, pounds 
Cost of 100 pounds gain 
Total cost of all feed 
Initial cost of lambs at home, per cwt 
Initial cost of all lambs, 
Total cost of feed, plus lambs 
Necessary selling price at Ames, to break 
even, per cwt. 
Net selling price, per cwt., 
Net value on lots, at home 
Profit per lamb 
Chicago selling price, 


Total gain of all lambs, pounds............ 
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Prices charged for feeds: 
ground 43 cents; cottonseed meal, 
per ton. 
grain to the bushel. 


Corn, per bushel, 
$30 per ton; 
All corn on basis of 56 pounds of No. 2 (14 per cent moisture content) corn 





broken ear 39 cents, 
alfalfa, 


shelled 40 cents, 
$15 per ton; corn silage, $2.60 





A Barn Raising 




















I am sending you a photograph of 
the raising of my barn. It is of the 
joist frame construction, the first of 
its kind in this old-settled country. I 
am a young man, and the older farm- 
ers around here don’t believe in this 
joist frame or plank frame barn. They 
said the roof wouldn’t hold up, the 
sides would bulge, and it wouldn’t be 
as strong as heavy timber barns. The 
heaviest pieces of wood in it are 6x12 
inch sills doubled. Most carpenters 
don’t encourage one to put up this kind 
of barn, as it is something new, and 
requires extra ideas and figuring. The 
raising of the barn is also different 
from the piece-by-piece old-style barn. 
Not so much lumber is used in this 
style of barn, either, as in the old. It 
is all home-sawed lumber except stock 
boards for siding. The galvanized 
roof put on this barn is 24-inch stand- 
ing seam. This is also something new, 





being the first around here. The di- 





mensions are 42x80 feet. The manure 
spreader goes in on each end, back of 
the horses and cattle, and no manure 
is handled twice. It has two drive- 
ways, with cellars under the driveway 
approaches. One is used for an ice 
house—saves heavy lifting. The ice 
goes in below, or when nearly full from 
the top. Same plan with root cellar. 
Straw comes down back of cows on 
north side (barn built east and west— 
the long side), also straw comes down 
back of horses, on the south side. We 
thresh most of our straw in this barn, 
running the blower in one of the drive- 
ways. It has three cupolas, two on 
end of roof peaks, with shafts which 
lead two feet from basement floor up 
to ventilator. The center ventilator 
is for the hay room. A silo will be 
built at the east end, with carrier 
through feed alley. We find this is a 
handy barn. A. F. KRAMER, 
Clayton County, Iowa. 


silage and cottonseed meal and corn, 


Use Labor-Saving Equipme be 
Handling your hay casierand i: less 
time mcans More money. 
Louden Hay Tools are 
|designed better; built better; will 
jhandle bigger loads in less time and 
with less effort than others. They're 
troubles proof and repair proof. 


Louden’s Junior Hay Carrier js 
simple, powertul, all metal. Lock never 
faile to work, no kinks or twisting of 
ropes, adjustable stops, ruus easily, wii) 
not bind on track, 

Louden’s Balance Grapple Fork 
is the only fork that will handle all short 
stuff as perfectly as Timothy. Carries 
half aton without a strain. Good in the 
barn or for stacking in the field. 


See the Louden line at your dealers 
or write for Illustrated Catalog giving 
full information about Louden Hay Tools, 
Stalls and Stanchions, Feed and Litter 
Carriers, etc. 

FREE BARN PLANS to meet your in- 
dividual needs for new barn or remodel- 
ingthe old. State how many and what 

kind of stock you wish to stable, 

LOUPEN MACHINERY CO. 
808 est Broadway, 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
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Secured by First Mortgage on 
9 'e 
Iowa’s Foremost Office 
e e 
Building 
Loan $450,000 Security $835,000 
Estimated Annual Income $58, 


Price—Par and Interest 


We own and offer $450,000 serial gold bonds 
secured by a first mortgage on the new Hippese 
Building at Sixth Avenue and Mulberry Street, 
Des Moines. 

Maturities are from two to nine years. 

Principal and semi-annual interest (June 1 and 
December 1) are payable at the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., Trustee, St. Louis. 








Iowa real estate loans are a standard of invest- 
ment value all over the country, and this loan, 
secured as it is by ground and improvements, 
which made up oue of the best pieces of business 
realty in Des Moines, should be particularly at 
tractive to Iowa investors. 

For Full Particulars Address 
Bond Department 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


St. Louis 


Subscriptions or Inquiries May Also 
e Sent to 


Jesse F. Stevenson 
Fleming Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 





Are scientifieally perfect. Give absolute 
a under $75, nd. 


K YOUR DEALER 
bey Shinn eae, If he has none write me 








Automatic. Always in order. Opened or closed w!t 

out assistance or stopping. Adds beauty, value, safet 
and convenience to any home. Used extensively ‘ 

Tural routes. Manlove Gate Co., 25 West 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cheap as Wood. 





Wemanufectare Lawn — Farm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, [tga e 


agents. Ourcata os ‘is roe Wilte sfoF it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 967 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Scours in Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is wrong with 
my little pigs. They seem to be all 
right for a day or two, and then begin 
to scour and die within twenty-four 
hours or less. Would a cold make 
them that way? It has been pretty 
cold the past week, and I thought 
maybe they took cold at farrowing 
timé They are all from old sows. 
The sows have been fed on corn, 
wheat and oats. They have had no 
slop. The pigs are strong when they 
come. 

As we understand it these pigs begin 
scouring Within a few days after birth. 
This would indicate germ infection at 
pirth, similar to that which takes place 
in calves, colts and lambs. Young 
animals which scour, or whose joints 
become swollen because of germ infec- 
tion at birth, are very difficult to cure, 
so very difficult that it is not worth 
while making the attempt. The thing 
to do is to prevent the trouble by thor- 
oughly cleaning out and disinfecting 
the pens before farrowing. It must be 
remembered that sunshine is one of 
the best disinfectants. 

Of course there is a chance that 
ordinary scouring is causing the death 
of these pigs. Ordinary scouring, or 
diarrhea is usually brought on because 
of poor feed, or good feed fed in an 
irregular way. Our correspondent’s 
sows are getting a fairly good ration, 
but as an improvement we would sug- 
gest seventy parts of corn, ten parts 
of shorts, ten parts of tankage, five 
parts of bran, two parts of oil meal, 
one part of finely ground limestone, 
one part of salt, and one part of bone 
meal of feeding quality. Care should 
be taken, of course, that all the feeds 
are of high grade, and neither moldy 
nor musty. 

During the first week after farrow- 
ing many make the mistake of feeding 
too heavily, thus causing congestion of 
the udder which results in scours. For 
the first day after farrowing no feed 
should be given. Then it is well to 
give a light shorts slop, and then day 
by day gradually increase according 
to the needs of the pigs for milk. 

A great variety of treatments have 
been suggested for scours in pigs. 
Some treat the pigs through the sows, 
while others dose the pigs directly. 
As preliminary treatment it seems wise 
to give the sow a physic, such as four 
or five tablespoonfuls of castor oil. 
This is then followed up by two or 
three teaspoonfuls of tincture of opium 
in a little flour gruel twice daily. If 
the little pigs themselves are treated, 
three or four drops of tincture of opium 
may be put on the back part of their 
tongues with a metal syringe. 

One-tenth of a teaspoonful of iron 
sulphate or copperas mixed with a thin 
slop for each pig sometimes helps. 
Two tablespoonfuls of lime water 
mixed with the daily feed of each pig 
sometimes does good. A raw egg and 
two grains of subnitrate of bismuth is 
said to have stopped some cases of 
scouring in pigs. When the pigs are 
old enough, it is said that the feeding 
of shelled corn will sometimes stop 
scours. 

The IHinois Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners recommends giving 
them a 1 per cent solution of potassium 
permanganate to drink. Slop is also 
mixed with this solution. This seems 
to do good by disinfecting the intes- 
tinal tract. 


Crude Oil as a Dip 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

‘Can you tell me how crude oil is 
used as a dip? Is it diluted, and if so, 
in what proportion? Is it considered 
as <ood as other dips?” 

Crude oil usually is not diluted. If 
used in a dipping tank, a common prac- 
uce is to fill the tank nearly full of 
Water, and’ then put about three inch- 
€s of oil on the surface. 

When the crude oil is applied with 
a brush, as it often is, it is nearly al- 
Ways used pure. 

t. ‘rude oil is very effective in the 
killing of lice, mange, etc. Unfortu- 
nately, there are some grades of crude 
Oil which irritate the animal skin, espe- 
Clally when used in hot weather. A 
800d grade of crude oil is one of the 
Most effective insect killers known. It 
has been used with good success on 
Cattle, horses and swine, but does not 
Seem to be so well adapted for sheep, 
except those newly. shorn. 
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Drops 2, 3 or 4 Kernels N 
or Drills Any Desired Distance 
Edge or Flat Drop 

Absolutely Positive 

Perfectly Accurate 

2 Full Sets of Plates 


Openers 


dditional check and never scattered. 


other factories were shut down. 
saving in the cost of manufactufe. 
‘“‘The Planter Without A Fault.’’ 

The Flying Dutchman Planter is known by the army of farmers who are 
using it as “ The Planter Without a Fault.” 
year after year under any conditions. 

It drops 2, 3 or 4 kernels in a hill with positive and unvarying accuracy and 
can be instantly changed from one to another while the planter is in motion, thus 
planting the proper number to meet varying soil conditions—insuring a big crop. 

No matter how slow or how fast you drive, the seed is always dropped in perfect 


F. O. B. Factory or Our Warehouse at 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Omaha, Neb. 


Bloomington, III. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Madison, Wis. 

Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 

Des Moines, Iowa Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


No matter how much you pay for a Corn Planter, you can’t get as good a 
Planter as the Flying Dutchman, which now sells for $35.00 Cash. For accuracy 
of drop, durability and general satisfactory work you can’t equal it at any price. 

The reason why we can make this extremely low price is that we figured 
that could we double the output of our Planter department, we could materially 
reduce the manufacturing cost. 


This we have accomplished and have kept this 


department running continuously since corn was planted last year, while most 


We are now giving YOU the benefit of our 


It actually gives faultless service, 


It is very simple in construction —a small boy can easily understand it—not a 


thing to get out of order or cause delays—always accurate and ready for use. 

It is so well made that it will last longer and give better service year after year than any other planter. 

Edge drop or flat drop —whichever you prefer—can be changed instantly by simply changing the plates 
or can be instantly changed to a Drill without the driver leaving his seat. 

If you pay more than $35.00 and freight for a Corn Planter you are simply throwing money away 
because you can’t equal the Faultless Flying Dutchman at any price. 


Write today for our FREE BOOKLET showing Planter in colors. 
Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells this Planter. Ask to see it. 
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THE ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’ line of Electrically Welded Fences is the best 
looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
y LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN 


W purposes. 


2 There is a special design for each special purpose, as well as the general 
For greatest fence-economy and perfect and /asting satis- 
faction, buy the style best suited to your particular requirements. 

All ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences are made of special Open Hearth wire, 
heavily galvanized, and, by Electrically Welding all wires wherever they touch, a 


farm fence styles. 





firm during years of real fence-service. 


See the nearest. 




















a one-piece fabric is produced which goes up easiest, and stands up stiff, even and 


Enthusiastic ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’? Dealers everywhere. 
Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable 
information for fence-users—sent free on request. y 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY = 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = 
Makers of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Gal- 
vanized Wire ; Twisted Cable Wire ; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry 
Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing a7, =A = 
Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties, and “‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fencing. ‘ - 
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post is a dreaded job,and many times the weak point in 
the fence. Hard wire makesa poor wrap and often breaks 
—solt wire wraps close and the galvanizing breaks. 
Save the fence and your hands--use our “Dandy” 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to te!! us something which he bas noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us. 
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Gardening 


A hot July day. It rained the night 
before, so that no field work could be 
done. The boy was in the garden pull- 
ing foxtails, pusley, and red root out 
of the onion bed. The heavy mud 
balled up on his feet, and the ground 
was steaming in the sun. He didn’t 
like his job any better than you or I 
would, and he didn’t work very hard 
when his mother wasn't around to 
keep him busy. That boy never did 
like gardening. 

There is something so fine about the 
taste of a home-grown muskmelon or 
watermelon that I have known boys to 
keep at work on a garden throughout 
a whole season because of the memory 
of such a taste. Sweet corn and string 
beans, radishes, and new potatoes, cu- 
cumbers and tomatoes—all these, and 
many other vegetables do much to- 
ward making the summer meals taste 
good. I don’t wonder that the mother 
wants a garden to be grown every 
year. It is really hard for her to feed 
the men folks right unless she does 
have a garden, and the right kind of 
a boy will be willing to help in making 
a really good one. Planting in beds 
and hoeing by hand are all right in 
town, where there is not much space 
and people have plenty of time, but 
out in the country the garden ought 
to be planted in long rows far enough 
apart so that horse cultivation can be 
given. 

Some families are especially fond 
of peas, others depend mainly upon 
tomatoes or beans or sweet corn. Some 
families appreciate all of the vege- 
tables. Everr family is different in 
its liking for vegetables, and you must 
take this into account when laying out 
your garden. 

Are you likely to have to care for 
the garden this year? Then let me 
make a suggestion. Ask your father 
for permission to lay it out in long 
rows so that you can plow with a team 
and give horse cultivation. Then talk 
over what vegetables you are going to 
plant. It is a little late now to do this 
for this season, but, just the same, if 
you get out a piece of paper and lay 
out just where you are going to put 
everything in your garden, it will be 
a help. The cut which goes with this 
article shows how a half acre garden 
was laid out in Illinois. This garden 
was 280 feet long by 77 feet wide. 
Along the east edge of it they put a 
row of stuff which holds over from 
one year to the next, such as aspara- 
gus, rhubarb, horseradish, etc. Then 
they put-in vegetables according to 
the time of planting, putting the earli- 
est vegetables in the rows furthest 
to the east. The west half of the gar- 
den was bare until the latter part of 
May and early June. The reason for 
laying it out this way was to fix it so 
that a horse and harrow could be 
brought in every week or so to kill 
the weeds on that ground which was 
not planted to anything yet. The gar- 
den as shown by this cut, I consider 
excellently arranged. Of course you 
will want to change it more or less 
for your family. 

Really, it is too late now to talk 
about the manuring and plowing of 
the garden. Manure should have been 
spread on the garden last fall and 
plowed in. Then early this spring the 
ground should have been disked and 
harrowed before the early peas and 
yotatoes were planted. The ground 
which is to be planted to sweet corn, 
melons, tomatoes, etc., should be har- 
rowed every week or so until the lat- 
ter part of May or early Jane, when 
planting takes place. It is important 
to give this frequent harrowing, for it 
will kill thousands of weeds, and you 
will have much less handwork. he 
idea, you see, is to do as much work 
as possible with the horse and as lit- 
tle as possible with the hands. 

Suppese you decide to care for a 
half-acr: garden in the way I have 
suggest: :]. Here is a rough estimate 
of the ‘ime it will probably take: 
Plowin \arrowing, Gisking, etc., eight 





hours’ time of a man and team; culti- 
| vating with one horse, 


fifteen hours; 
planting by hand, thirty hours; hand 
hoeing, thirty hours; weeding andt 
thinning by hand, fifteen hours; 
killing bugs, eight hours, miscel- 
laneous work, harvesting crops, etc., 
fifteen hours. It will take about 
125 hours of your time to keep half- 
acre garden in shape. Maybe it will 
take more, if the ground is very weedy 
—or it may take much less, if it is an 
easily worked sandy soil and quite 
clean. But if you put in about 125 
hours of your time and thirty hours of 
horse labor, you ought to be able to 
grow a garden of which your family 
will be proud. More than that, your 
mother will have good things to feed 
you every day, besides tomatoes to 
can. But don’t go into this unless you 
are willing to give some thought and 
study to it. Otherwise, I think you 
had best stick by the old way of going 
out in the garden when your mother 
tells you to, and pulling out the big 
weeds. you really are in earnest 
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this year about growing a good gar- 
den, get to work and plan it out as I 
have told you, and send at once to the 
Illinois experiment station, at Urbana, 
for Circular No. 154, and to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 255. When writing the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
ask also for their bulletins dealing 
with special crops, such as cabbages, 
celery, potatoes, asparagus, onions, 
etc. They have some very fine bulle- 
tins on all of these crops, which may 
be had free on application. 

To do the horse cultivating, I hope 
you have one of the garden cultivators 
With fine harrow teeth. You can work 
with them to within an inch or two of 
the row, so that you will have scarcely 
any hand hoeing to do. I hope, too, 
that you have a wheel hoe. Where 
you can’t work with a horse, you can 
work about twice as fast with one of 
these as with the ordinary hoe. 

By the time this issue of Wallaces’ 





Farmer reaches you, your peas, onions, 
radishes, lettuce, early beets, early 
turnips and parsnips should already 
be planted. In the plan with this ar- 
ticle you will notice that no space is 
allowed for radishes and lettuce. They 
are planted in the rows with the other 
early crops, such as parsnips, carrots, 
etc., and are out of the way by the 
time these crops are big enough to 
need the ground. If your family is fond 
of radishes and lettuce, you should 
plant a little every ten days or so, in 
order to have a succession always com- 
ing on. If they like peas, you should 
make a planting of them every two 
weeks. Along about the first week in 
May, you will make your first planting 
of early sweet corn. The Golden Ban- 
tam and White Cory are two of the 
favorite early varieties. The Country 
Gentleman is one of the best later 
varieties. You will make two or three 
plantings of sweet corn ten days apart. 
One planting of beans you will make 
about the first week in May, and an- 
other about the first week in June. 
Unless you have a hotbed on the 
place, you will probably have to buy 
your cabbage and tomato plants. You 
can set out your cabbage this month, 
but your tomatoes had best not be set 
out before the middle of May. The 
last week in May, you plant your musk- 
melons, watermelons, cucumbers and 
squashes. From this time on, most of 
your work consists in giving clean cul- 
tivation every week or ten days, and 
an occasional hand hoeing if the weeds 
get too thick for you in the row. Al- 
ways keep a close dirt mulch about an 
inch deep over the entire surface of 
your garden. After a rain comes, wait 
a day or so, until the ground is just 
starting to crust. Then get on it with 
a harrow-tooth cultivator or a wheel 
hoe, or a rake if nothing better can be 
had, and break up the crust. It is a 
pleasure to work with soil at this time 
because it breaks up so fine and 
smooth, and with scarcely any effort. 





An hour’s work done the day after a 


rain, when the crust is just beginning 
to form, is worth an hour and a half 
or two hours’ work done at any other 
time. 

Gardens are often discoura zing 
things, even when you give them the 
very best attention. Insects and dis- 
eases come on when you least expect 
them. Dry weather cuts short some 
of your crops. Just the same, you are 
always learning things in gardening 
and the boy who has head enough to 
grow a good garden can easily leary 
to grow any other farm crop. 

If you have any definite questions 
to ask concerning gardening, [lease 
write to Wallaces’ Farmer or the hor. 
ticultural department of the state ex. 
periment station. 


s es 
Disking 

By the time this reaches our read- 
ers, we hope that they will have most 
of their small grain in. The next big 
farm operation will be corn planting, 
but there will be several weeks before 
that is upon us in full swing. In the 
meantime, there is no more practical 
way of using horse flesh and man labor 
than on the disk. Disk all the land 
which is to go into crops this year, 
Disk it, plow it, disk it, harrow, and 
disk some more. When you haven't 
anything else to do, disk. Why? Disk- 
ing prevents clods. It saves tons of 
water, which will come in very handy 
later in the season. It kills insects, 
being especialty destructive to the 
corn ant and their root lice. ‘It lets 
air into the soil and warms it up. It 
puts the soil into that fine, grainy 
condition which is necessary to make 
the plant roots feel perfectly at home 
in the soil. By warming up the soil 
and letting in air it sets free the plant 
food. So many are the advantages of 
frequent disking that we would like to 
say to the man riding a disk: “Your 
time is worth a dollar an hour.” 
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The K-r-i-t Farmer 
knows gasoline engines 


That’s why he bought a K-r-i-t. That’s why there are four thousand 
K-r-i-t farmers whose names and addresses we can give you. 

The K-r-i-t Motor was designed and built as it is, for the K-r-i-t farmer. 

The K-r-i-t farmer knows what a motor must do to render service 


and be worth his investment. 


He knows the sand, the mud, the hills, the hauls of his country—he 
knows that the motor is the heart, the lungs, the breath, in fact, the very 


life of every car. 


The K-r-i-t Motor more than any other feature of the K-r-i-t is respon- 
sible for those four thousand K-r-i-t farmers. 


‘Why the K-r.i-t Motor is the Farmer’s Motor 


Because the entire K-r-it power plant 
is assembled a8 a unit and the cylinders 
cast “en bloc”, a and rigid 
motor. atheas 

The pistons carry four compression rings 
and are lapped into the cylinders to insure 
perfect fit and maximum compression. 

The crank shaft is mp een ome from spe- 
cial = one and three-quarter inch 

rings. 

The connecting rod bearings are 50% 
over size thus avoiding excesssive wear. 

. The cam shaft is drop forged from spe- 
cial alloy steel. The crank case is cast 
from aluminum, increasing the strength 
but reducing the weight. Z ‘ 

The entire bottom of crank case is easily 
removable for adjustment of connecting 
rod bearings. 


The valves are enclosed and int: 
able and the valve tappets adjustable. 

Motor is water cooled by thermo- syphon 
system aided Lf ball bearing fan; the mo- 
tor is lubricated by splash feed from crank 
case with sight feed on the dash. 

These are the more important mechani- 
cal features which make the K-r-i-t Motor 
sturdier, tougher, more durable and more 
powerful than any motor of its rat- 
ing in the world. 

That’s why the K-r-i-t Motor makes the 
K-r-i-t the farmer’s car. 

Let us tell what four thousand farm- 
ers say of the K-r-i-t Motor, 
bring the K-r-i-t out to your farm. 

Make us prove what we say. 


Krit Motor Car Co., 1604 Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Model “KT” $900, fully equipped 
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The Supreme Crisis ‘n the 
Life of Jacob 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 20, 1918. Genesis, 32:3 
to 33:17. Printed, Genesis, 33:1-17.) 

“And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and 
Jooked, and, behold, Esau was coming, 
and with him four hundred men. And 
ne divided the children unto Leah, and 
ynto Rachel, and unto the two hand- 
maids. (2) And he put the handmaids 
and their children foremost, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. (3) And he him- 
self passed over betore them, and 
powed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he had come near to his 
prother. (4) And Esau ran to meet 
him. and embraced him, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him: and they 
wept. (5) And he lifted up his eyes, 
and saw the women and the children; 
and said, Who are these with thee? 
And he said, The children whom God 
hath graciously given thy servant. (6) 
Then the handmaids came near, they 
and their children, and they bowed 
themselves. (7) And Leah also and 
her children came near, and bowed 
themselves. (8) And he said, What 
meanest thou by all this company 


which I met? And he said, To find 
favor in the sight of my lord. (9) 
And Esau said, I have enough, my 
brother; let that which thou hast be 


thine. (10) And Jacob said, Nay, I 
pray thee, if now I have found favor 
in thy sight, then receive my present 
at my hand; forasmuch as I have seen 
thy face, as one seest the face of God, 


and thou wast pleased with me. (11) 
Take, I pray thee, my gift that is 
brought to thee; because God hath 


dealt graciously with me, and because 
] have enough. And he urged him, 
and he took it. (12) And he said, Let 
us take our journey, and let us go, and 
I will go before thee. (13) And he 
said, My lord knoweth that the chil- 
dren are tender, and that the flocks 
and herds with me have their young: 
and if they overdrive them one day, 
all the flocks will die. (14) Let my 
lord, I pray thee, pass over before his 
servant: and I will lead on gently, ac- 
cording to the pace of the cattle that 
are before me, and according to the 
pace of the children, until I come unto 
my lord unto Seir. (15) And Esau 
said, Let me now leave with thee some 
of the folk that are with me. And he 
said, What needeth it? let me find 
favor in the sight of my lord. (16) So 
Esau returned that day on his way 
unto Seir. (17) And Jacob journeyed 
to Succoth, and built him a house, and 
made booths for his cattle.” 

More than twenty years must have 
passed since the events recorded in 
the last lesson. It would take a good 
many years for his herds of cattle to 
have increased so that he could offer 
Esau as a present over five hundred 
head and still have plenty left. Jacob 
how gets what is coming to him. While 
his uncle, Laban, gushes over him and 
calls him his brother, his whole con- 
duct shows that he looked upon him 
as a tramp. He was very obsequious 
years before to Eliezer, when he came 
With ten camels and costly gifts; but 
when Jacob comes footsore and empty 
handed, he determines to make off of 
‘im all he can. So after he visits 
With him a month, he proposes to hire 
‘im. Jacob by this time is dead in 
‘ove with Rachel. Wives were bought 
In those days; and while I suppose al- 
most any respectable fellow could have 
boug it Rachel with twenty-five or fifty 
head of cattle and a hundred sheep, 
Jacob, love-blind, proposes to buy her 
with seven years of work. Laban has 
discovered by this time that Jacob is 
an expert stockman, and he jumps at 
the offer. At the end of the seven 
years, when Jacob demands the wife 
he has bought, Laban takes advantage 
of the Oriental custom by which the 
bride was taken to the tent of her 
husband heavily vefled, and puts off on 
him the older sister, Leah. Jacob is 


agg at this, but Laban is a smooth 
@. 


He pleads the ancient custom of 








the older daughter marrying first, and 
says that Jacob can have Rachel, too, 
and then work for her seven more 
years. The poor fellow can not help 
himself; and he finds himself at the 
end of fourteen years worth no more 
than when he came. He has enriched 
Laban, but now he has a family and 
nothing to keep them on. Laban, 
knowing the value of his herdsman, 
proposes to hire him. Jacob, know- 
ing that he has the crookedest kind 
of a crooked stick to deal with, pro- 
poses to go in on the shares, and take 
the animals of a certain kind or color. 
I can not explain exactly what Jacob’s 
trick was (most stockmen would like 
to know), but the net result was that 
Jacob prospered amazingly. Laban’s 
sons began to complain; and while 
Laban says nothing, he evidently feels 
that Jacob is sharper than himself. 

Meanwhile, there has been the worst 
kind of trouble going on in the family. 
Following the Babylonish custom, each 
of his wives has presented Jacob with 
a secondary wife, whose children 
would have the same rights as the 
children of the first wives, except in 
the matter of preference when the es- 
tate is divided. Such was the code of 
Hammurabi, which was law in Baby- 
lon in the time of Abraham. Jacob by 
this time has won the confidence of 
his wives, and there seems to be par- 
tial agreement between them. They 
complain that their father has sold 
them and pocketed the money. Jacob 
complains that he has changed his 
hire ten times. So he once more de- 
termines to return to his old home, 
this time having the Divine approval. 
True to his crafty nature, he slips 
away with all that is his; and Rachel, 
the beloved, while he is stealing away, 
steals her father’s household gods. La- 
ban is in a distant part of the country, 
shearing his sheep. After he got home 
and gathered his forces and made a 
forced seven days’ march, he caught 
up with Jacob. Fortunately for Jacob, 
the wrath of Laban was restrained 
by a higher power, and he was crafty 
enough to see that the difficulties be- 
tween them could never be settled; 
and that it would be better to have 
peace than war with a son-in-law who 
had proved himself fully his match in 
the art of getting along in the world. 
The two parted in apparent friendship, 
with a treaty of peace, and we hear 
no more of Laban. The discussions 
between the two as to which was right 
and which wrong make very interest- 
ing reading. Verily, as between Laban 
and Jacob, it was “diamond cut dia- 
mond.” 

Jacob fears Laban no more, but 
there is still the old score betwixt 
himself and Esau to be settled. Esau 
was a warrior; there never was any 
fight in Jacob. After Laban’s depar- 
ture, he evidently waited long enough 
to send a message to Esau, who had 
separated from his father, Isaac, and 
had become the ruler in a country 
known as Mount Seir, near the Dead 
Sea. Jacob trembled when his mes- 
sengers returned without a word from 
Esau, except the report that he was 
coming with four hundred men. Here 
was poor Jacob, with wives and chil- 
dren and flocks and herds, absolutely 
at Esau’s mercy. 

It is times like these that bring out 
the latent religious feeling even in the 
worst of men. We read that as he 
journeyed, the angels, or messengers 
of God, met him. Were it not for 
what follows, we might safely assume 
that they brought him good tidings. 
The text forbids this interpretation, 
and makes us form the conctusion that 
—whatever these angels or messen- 
gers were—they came with tidings 
from a more exalted Personage, even 
from Him who was the friend of Abra- 
ham, and whom Jacob called the 
“fear” of his father Isaac. It is fitting 
that, since his last night at Bethel 
brought a vision of angels, another 
vision should meet him on his return 
to the land of his fathers. 

In verses 13 to 21 of Chapter 32, we 
have his plan to conciliate Esau. First, 
to send messengers to sue for peace. 
The story of Jacob’s wealth and pros- 








perity would not lose anything in the 
telling by these messengers, who nat- 
urally would tell what a great man he 
had become. They would tell of his 
affection for his only brother, Esau. 
They would tell how well Jacob was 
fixed in live stock and other kinds of 
wealth, and allow Esau to infer that 
he was treating with an equal, who 
was disposed to be friendly, but who 
was amply able to defend himself. If 
Esau said anything, it is not recorded, 
but the message that he was coming 
with four hundred men must have sent 
a chill of terror to the soul of Jacob; 
and it is this that brings him face to 
face with his God. 


However mean Jacob has been, we 
can not but think better of him when 
we read his prayer, recorded in Chap- 
ter 32, verses 9 to 12—a most admir- 
able prayer. He first pleads the cove- 
nant of God with Abraham, recogniz- 
ing that his people are in covenant 
with God. Next he pleads the per- 
sonal promise made to himself. Next 
he makes a complete confession of his 
own sinfulness and unworthiness and 
speaks of the mercies shown him, and 
humbly presents his petition that he 
may be delivered out of the hands of 
his brother Esau. 


But while Jacob prayed, he did not 
neglect to use the best possible means 
of conciliating a man like Esau. He 
knew Esau and his kind. He knew that 
liberal gifts go a great ways with the 
tribes of the desert. So he pitches 
camp and sets his men to work, as 
we would say, cutting out stock and 
making up presents for the ruler of 
Edom. Generous presents they were, 
over five hundred animals in all; and 
the man with each drove was instruct- 
ed to say that this was a present from 
his servant Jacob, who was on his 
way to meet him. The reason he gives 
is that he wishes to appease him with 
presents before he sees his face. 

Esau is coming with four hundred 
men, expecting resistance. Instead, he 
meets drove after drove, and each 
man tells the same story of a present 
to “my lord Esau,” and that Jacob is 
behind. Then Esau begins to realize 
that Jacob is a man of substance; that 
he, too, has got on in the world, and 
that perhaps peace with such a man 
is better than war. Jacob has sent his 
wives and children across the river 
for safety. 

Having made all these preparations, 
in sore straits he again appeals to his 
Maker. As to the exact nature of this 
meeting betwixt Jacob and the “stran- 
ger,” which lasted afl night, it is neith- 
er wise nor profitable to dogmatize. 
The simplest interpretation is that He 
who appeared to Abraham and after- 
wards to Moses and Joshua, now ap- 
peared to Jacob in the hour of deep 
distress. And Jacob wrestled with him, 
pleaded with him for deliverance out 
of his trouble. It would be a natural 
inference that his past life came into 
review—his deceit, has falsehoods, his 
past crookedness, his utter unworthi- 
ness. Then the stranger said, “Let me 
go, for the day breaketh”; and Jacob, 
in his sore distress, replied: “I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me.” 
And the angel of the Lord then and 
there did bless him and changed his 
name to Israel, “Prince of God”; and 
to keep him from being exalted be- 
yond measure, touched him in the 
thigh, causing the sinew to shrink; 
just as Paul was left with a “thorn in 
the flesh” to keep him from being ex- 
alted beyond measure. 

This was the great crisis of Jacob’s 
life. This is the interpretation that 
Jacob himself put on it: “for I have 
seen God facc to face, and my life is 
preserved.” This is the interpretation 
put upon it by Hosea: “In his man- 
hood he had power with God: yea, he 
had power over the angel, and pre- 
vailed; he wept, and made supplication 
unto him: he found him at Bethel, and 
there he spake with us, even Jehovah, 
the God of hosts; Jehovah is his me- 
morial name.” (Hosea, 12:3-5.) In 
terms of modern life, Jacob had come 
to a point where he felt nothing but 
the power of God could save him. It 
is not, after all, such an unusual ex- 
perience; and the sooner we reach 
that point in life, the better for us. 
From this on, Jacob is a changed man 
—not perfect, still disposed to guile 
and duplicity, but evidently with high- 
er ideals than he ever had before. 

Esau comes with his four hundred 
men. Jacob saw him coming; put his 
concubines and their children fore- 
most, then Leah and her children, then 
Rachel and little Joseph behind. He 





then went to meet Esau, bowing him- 
self seven times, till he came near his 
brother. And Esau—the generous and 
reckless—went to meet him, embraced 
him, fell on his neck and wept. Esau 
was disposed not to accept the pres- 
ents; but Jacob insists, saying that 
God had dealt generously with him, 
and he has enough. Esau _ proposes 
that they go together to see their fath- 
er. Here again we see the craftiness 
of Jacob. He pleads that the children 
are tender, and the flocks and herds 
with young, and would perish if he 
overdrove them one day. They had 
had at least twenty or thirty days of 
hard traveling. He asks Esau to pass 
on, and he will follow softly until he 
gets to Seir. Esau proposes to ‘leave 
some of his men. This offer he de- 
clines, and then as soon as Esau is 
safely out of the way, he goes softly 
in another direction. There is no evi- 
dence that they ever met until some 
eighteen years afterwards, shortly be- 
fore their father’s death. Men often 
act queerly, even after they are con- 
verted and accepted of God. 








The Men 
Who Make Big Ben 





About 26 years ago a German 
clockmaker came from the East to 
La Salle, Illinois. 

His only baggage was an idea—the 
plan of an automatic process he had 
invented, and which would make 
more alarm clocks and better alarm 
clocks than hand labor could ever 
hope to turn out. 


With the backing of some local 
merchants and with a_ handful of 
clockmakers, a small factory was 
started on the edge of the town. 
— Beginnings were hard, competition 
intense. They weathered storms 
that would have knocked the fight 
out of weaker hearted men. 


But when success at last came in sight they bad 
built one of the best equipped clock plants in the 
world and one of the greatest names in the Ameri- 
can clock industry— Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 


Big Ben is the ideal of the Westclox people. 
He is their conception of what a perfect alarm 
clock should be. He is only two years old, but in 
this short time 18,000 jewelers—70 per cent. of the 
total United States number—hawe already adopted 
bim. 

Only the finest materials are used in his mak- 
ing—he is strong, massive and punctual. His face 
is frank, open, easy to read. His keys, big, handy, 
easy to wind. He rings steadily for fwe minutes or 
intermittently for ten. He calls you every day at 
any time you say. If you have him oiled every 
other year, there is notelling how long be wil! last. 

He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price is 
$2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in Can- 
ada. If youcan’t find him at your jeweler’s, a 
money order mailed to Westelox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will send him anywhere you say express prepaid. 
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Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


Solid comfort. freedom and 
ease inevery movement. It’s 
allin the sliding Back. 
Light, Medium or Extra 
Heavy. Extra lengths for 
tall men. Signed guarantee 
on each pair. Sold by all 
dealers or from the factory 
at 50 cents a pair. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest # Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all tnquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Walilaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 























Flowers for Market 


“Is there money in growing flowers 


for market?” is a question usually 
asked about this time of year by girls 


and women anxious to earn pin money 


in a pleasant way. Whether or not 
enough financial returns can be had 
from flowers to warrant the time ex- 


pended on them depends. In a small 
town where there is no florist, it may 
be that a good trade could be built up; 
if there is a floral establishment, the 
chances are that the prices he would 
be willing to pay for flowers would 
hardly pay for the trouble. For ex- 
ample, when tulips were selling at 50 
to 75 cents per dozen, but one florist 
7n Des Moines was willing to buy field- 
grown blossoms; and he offered 15 
cents per dozen for choice, 10 cents for 
common varieties. He inquired, how- 
ever, for lilac blossoms, stating that 
he would pay a cent and a half each. 
Lilacs make a beautiful hedge, the im- 
proved varieties are to be had in many 
tints, and many seasons of bloom, and 
one bush will produce such quantities 
of blossoms in the average season that 
the country woman with plenty of room 
might be able to work up a good trade 
in the blossoms, and possibly in the 
plants. The lilac has the advantage of 
requiring little care, and holding its 
leaves well through the season. 
Another plant which is profitable is 
the peony. The country seems never 
to have enough peonies. If the early 
blossoming varieties are chosen, there 
is always a market on Decoration Day. 
If there is no market later for the 
flowers, the roots are multiplying, and 
will prove a good source of income. 
Then, too, the trade for cut flowers in 
peonies is a constantly increasing one, 
because the customers gained one year 
are held through the certainty chat the 
grower will have blossoms every year. 
While there are farms of acres and 
acres of peonies, the yields from these 
farms usually go to florists whose ad- 
vertising insures a market for all they 
zrow, and the local florist whose plant 
is confined to greenhouses is often glad 
to arrange with careful women to fur- 
nish him with flowers and plants. No 
one can advise on this without under- 
standing local conditions. If a farm- 
er’s wife Wished to arrange to grow 
plants of any kind for a florist, she 
would need to take it up directly with 
him. Spring planting of peonies is not 
advised, but the prospective grower of 
these plants should study the needs of 
the plants, get prices on varieties, and 
prepare the ground for early fall plant- 


ing. She should also limit herself to a 
few good varieties, the best white, 


pink and red, and give them as good 
conditions for growing as she would 
give her chickens. 

For spring planting, the gladioli of- 
fers an attractive proposition if the 
market is promising. The advantage 
of this flower is that it furnishes a 
double crop—the blossoms and the 
bulbs. Aside from the pleasure of mak- 
ing money from gladioli, there is no 
flower which will give more joy to its 
owner than this. There is enough 
beauty in one stalk to feast the eye, 
and it is a beauty which lasts for sev- 
eral days, unfolding new charms each 
day. If the stalk is cut when the sec- 
ond or third blossom is out, the buds 
will continue to open for several days, 
the first opened growing paler when 
removed from the sunlight. This bulb 
responds wonderfully to feeding, and 
in addition to the second bulb, which 
it often brings at harvest time, it pro- 
duces from twelve to thirty bulblets, 
which, if planted the following year, 
yield blooming sized bulbs. 

Because of the rapidity with which 
they multiply, the prices of the bulbs 
vary. It is best to get one or two good 
varieties that are prolific multipliers, 
and not attempt to grow quantities of 
the cheaper sorts for market—there is 
practicaliy no market for them. For 
home use, some of the better mixtures 
are delightful, furnishing a succession 
of surprises which no one should de- 
prive himself of. A quarter—the price 


of admission to a state fair side show 
to view the tatooed man, 


the snake 
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Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany or 
Other styles $15 to $150 







xy . . . . re . 
; Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 
wy . . 
= to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
\s Write today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 
‘a Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
ba Berliner Grainophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
g Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
ve the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
by | Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 








XVI, $200 


quartered oak 





G3 Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


Victor-Victrola 
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charmer, or the two-headed calf, will 
pay for from six to twenty gladioli 
bulbs, which will give the children 
thrills of pleasure instead of shudders 
of repulsion. 

A large manufacturing plant is lo- 
cated in beautiful grounds where flow- 
ers and shrubbery cover the grounds 
and building. The explanation is: The 
workman at his bench looks out on the 
best that nature affords, and is silently 
urged to keep his work up to the stan- 
dard of his surroundings. That is what 
we should do for our children on the 
farm—show them nature at her best 
about the home grounds. Often there 
is money to be made by so doing, but 
the pleasure in the blossoms them- 
selves well repays the expenditure of 
the time and money required to pro- 
duce them. 

We should not figure every improve- 
ment to the farm on a money basis. 
There is something besides money in 
the world. We can afford to pay for 
beauty on the farm as well as the rich 
man can afford to pay for masterpieces 
of art for his gallery. Many of the pic- 
tures for which extravagant prices are 
paid are but reproductions of scenes 
which the farmer finds in his own fields 
and meadows. 





How to Iron 


Before beginning to iron, have ev- 
erything in readiness—paraffine or 
beeswax, a heavy paper on which to 
test and clean the irons, a dish of 
water and small sponge for dampening 
surfaces which have become too dry to 
iron or need to be done over. Place a 
rug to stand on, so the feet and limbs 
will not ache quite so much from the 
standing. The height of the ironing 
board should be regulated to suit the 
convenience of the ironer. It is far 
better to take two mornings to finish 
the ironing than to keep at the task 
after physical weariness makes it a 
drudgery. Table linen should be 
sprinkled very damp. Bed linen and 
towels require very little dampening. 








Roll each piece tight, and place in a 


clothes basket previously lined with 
paper and an old sheet. When the 
clothes are all placed in the basket, 
cover With a heavy cloth. Everything 
irons more easily if clothes are sprin- 
kled the night before, thus distribut- 
ing the dampness evenly. In fie sum- 
mer time clothes will mildew if al- 
lowed to stand too long before ironing. 
Sprinkle only as many pieces as can 
be easily ironed at one time. 

Give the iron a good, steady pres- 
sure, lifting from the board as little as 
possible, and iron the piece until fin- 
ished. Towels may be ironed on the 
sheets, and in that way the sheets are 
ironed with less efiort, moving the 
sheet after each towel is ironed. The 
flannels, knit underwear and_ stock- 
ings are better, from a hygienic stand- 
point, folded and put away unironed. 
Iron table linens thoroughly dry, with 
good, hot irons, using a strong pres- 
sure on the right side lengthwise and 
parallel with the selvage; this brings 
out the pattern and imparts a satiny 
gloss, leaving it dainty and soft. Iron 
napkins on the wrong side first, and 
then finish on the right side. Iron all 
embroideries on the wrong side. Ruf- 
fles are ironed before the body of the 
garment, going well up into the gath- 
ers with the small point of the iron. 
Bands and hems are ironed on both 
sides. Colored clothes, lawns, per- 
cales and chambrays are ironed on the 
wrong side. Too much ironing will 
yellow thin fabrics, and as they dry 
out quickly it is necessary to iron rap- 
idly with a moderately hot iron. Skirts 
and dresses are easily and quickly 
ironed by ironing the waist part first, 
then slipping the board through the 
skirt, taking care to have something 
beneath to prevent them from touching 
the floor. To iron a shirtwaist, iron 
the collar and sleeves first, then the 
body of the waist. Press shoulder 
seams on the inside until dry. Hang 
on a coat hanger. The secret of iron- 
ing is to iron each piece dry, especial- 
ly dresses, waists and skirts, taking 
care that the folds, seams and tucks 


If the Victor-Victrola did nething but bring 
to you the soul-stirring arias and concerted num- 
bers of opera, beautifully rendered by the world’s 
greatest artists, that alone would make it a treas- 
ured addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great 
masters, the Victor-Victrola brings into your 
home a wonderful variety of music and mirth, 
that satisfies alike the longing for musical har- 
monies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 


5 Whether you wish to hear the superb voice of Caruso or Melba, or the witty 
®E} songs of Harry Lauder or Blanche Ring; exquisite instrumental solos by Paderew- 
A ski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by Sousa’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orches- 
B@| tra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you true to life—just as they are rendered 
‘a| by the same artists in the great opera houses and theatres of the world. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will marvel at the varied 
34, accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a 
r4| companion and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 
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WAINE 
YSTEM 
Gasoline Lighting 


Light your home. Our system is 
safe and economical. Cheaper than 
kerosene and saves the housewifeall 
the worry and bother of cleaning 

- and filling lamps. Makes the most 
perfect light and only has to be 
looked afteronceamonth. Systems 
: installed in homes, churches, stores 
and public buildings. i 
Write for folder and full particu- 
lars sent free. Agents wanted. 


Swaine Gasoline Lighting Co. 
217 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 















Bave 88.00 to 622.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 


and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you 
pan bu eam ps such low um 
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in each garment are dry. As each piece 
is ironed, hang on bars or line until 
thoroughly dried and aired, as a cer 
tain amount of moisture remains evel 
after ironing, and must be entirely T 
moved before sorting the clothes 0 


put away. Have plenty of coat hang- 
ers for dresses, skirts and waists. They 
are cheap. Half the charm of aly 
woman’s or girl’s appearance lies 12 
the perfectly laundered garment, and 
after it is once ironed, care should be 
taken to fold and hang it up properly 
and not lay it carelessly away.—MTs. 
W. C. Palmer, North Dakota Agricul 
tural College. 





Darn worn matting with raffia. Raffia 
can be purchased in many colors ver" 


cheaply, and is useful either for darning 
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worn places or for sewing the matt 
gether. 
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“All Grass-Grown and Green” 


To }fearts and Homes: 

Man has some lowly friends that he 
takes as a matter of course, and does 
not appreciate or use to the extent 
ne might. Blue grass and the mixtures 
that go With it to make a good lawn 
combine to make such a friend. 

A well-kept lawn is restful to the 
eye and gives beauty to the plainest 
home, but it has other virtues, and the 
ng of the spring rains and muddy 


com 
weather bring them into the _ fore- 
ground. 


A well-grown sod prevents washing 
and gullying when torrential rains fall, 
and unless the ground is exceptionally 
soft will serve as a footpath free from 
mud. For these reasons, borders of 
good blue grass sod around the gar- 
den patches and along summer drive- 
ways will save trampling the gardens 
and roads when they are just coming 
out of the grip of the winter frost, or 
when a sudden downpour has left more 
pools and puddles than solid earth. 

Another great advantage these bor- 
ders of grass give, with a little extra 
work, is freedom from weeds. A good 
stand of blue grass will choke out 
weeds of all kinds. Where weeds and 
grass have an equal start, it will be 
necessary to destroy the weeds, but in 
the end the sod will keep them out 
with very little help. 

In order to have a good lawn and 
grassy borders about a house, some 
one member of the family should as- 
sume the chief care of the grass, but 
the whole family should coéperate. We 
hear a great deal about the advantages 
of ‘team work” in school athletics. The 
same spirit of fair play and coopera- 
tion is needed in the home. 

If one member of the family works 
ever so hard to make the most of the 
beauty and usefulness of a good sod, 
and the rest are careless, leading the 
horses over it in soft weather, allow- 
ing the buggy wheels to run onto it, 
or throwing out scalding water where 
it will make a dead and unsightly spot 
in the grass, then not much can be ac- 
complished. But if one member takes 
the responsibility and all the rest feel 
a pride in the result and help as they 
are able, something worth while can 
be done. 

The leading seed dealers all offer 
suitable mixtures for lawns, and have 
special mixtures or varieties for spe- 
cial needs, as a grass seed that will 
grow in a shady place, where only 
moss and weeds are thriving naturally, 
and a lawn mixture that will not lose 
its greenness in dry weather. 

Lawn grass seed is sold, postpaid, at 
from 35 to 40 cents a pound, and a 
pound will seed from 350 to 500 square 
feet in making a new lawn. It will, of 
course, go much farther in re-seeding 
athin piece of grass, or will go over 
a large tract for patching bare places. 

Several things are needful to get a 
good stand of lawn grass. Fertile soil 
is one, and both fertilizer and a fresh 
supply of good soil are often needed; 
Well pulverized soil is another neces- 
sity, for the seed is small and will be 
buried beyond recall if it falls under 
clods and into cracks in the ground; 
plenty of moisture is also needed, and 
for that reason early spring and late 
fall are more favorable to the growth 
of seedling grass than midsummer; 
good seed with a high per cent of ger- 
Mination is necessary, too. If the 
grass seed fails to come up as “thick 
as the hair on a dog’s back,” it may 
be well to put it to a test on a piece of 
damp cotton, where the seeds that 
grow can be counted as well as those 
that do not grow. If this test shows 
lively, vigorous seeds, then the trouble 
Must lie somewhere else. The seeds 
May have been buried too deep. They 
Will almost sink into the soil as far as 
they should go without any aid if the 
ground is in the right condition, but a 
little stirring with a rake and pressure 
With the hand or a flat board will put 
the seed under a light cover and hold 
it there, 

Even in midsummer, when we have 
ny season and the air and earth 
are full of moisture, grass can be seed- 
ed successfully. While the little vel- 
vety grass plots are young, hot, dry 
ther is their greatest enemy, but 
started early in the spring, they will 
be able to stand the hot weather by 
isummer, unless an unusual drouth 


Puts them to an extreme test. Then, 
if it is possible to water them, it 
should be done. 


All plants should, if possible, be 
Watered in the evening, or under a 





cloudy sky, especially young, tender 
little things, or they may be killed by 
the combination of cold water and a 
blazing sun. 

The old-time back yard, with no 
grass, and all sorts of unsightly things 
scattered about, has given place to 
good sod, cement walks and garbage 
cans, or soMe equivalent for them, and 
the misery of spring yard cleaning has 
gone with the rest of the objecfionable 
things. Or if this condition still exists 
around some farm homes, it will not 
always be so. When the beauty, com- 
fort and cleanliness of a good grass 
sod is realized, someone in the family 
will be unhappy until it materializes 
about his or her dooryard. 

ALICE EWALDA BROWN. 

Ohio. 





One good cook soaks her ham for boil- 
ing over night. Next day she boils it 
until almost tender, removes to a baking 
pan, sticks a few cloves in the fat, covers 
with brown sugar, and bakes half an hour. 





Directions for preparing milk dishes 
often say to put the dish containing the 
milk in a pan of boilng water if there is 
no double boiler. Unless the dish rests 
on a wire rack or a couple of clothespins, 
there is danger of spoiling the pan con- 
taining the hot water, especially an enam- 
eled pan, as a heavy pan prevents the wa- 
ter going under, and the intense heat 
cracks and splits the enamel. 





Bacon should be sliced very thin to be 
at its best. Cut off the rind, and when 
bacon is very cold slice as thin as pos- 
sible. ‘Fifteen slices to the pound or I 
won't take it,’’ a friend used to say to 
her butcher, and if he made it sixteen, 
all the better. Heat the pan very hot, 
place the bacon in it, and turn constantly 
until it is brown, draining the fat from 
the pan as it dries out. 








Fashion Department 


Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
name and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa, 

Our Spring, 1913, Fashion Book, size 15#x10#, 92 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
ite kind published. Price 10 cents, which includes 
postage charges for mail orders. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 




















No. 7486—Seven-gored Princesse Slip, 
for misses and small women, 14, 16 and 
18 years; with square or round, low or 
Dutch neck, with high neck, sleeveless, or 


with plain, elbow, three-quarter or long 
sleeves, or with full elbow sleeves, with 
inverted plait or habit back, with or 


without flounce. 

No. 6972—Empire Nightgown, for miss- 
es and small women, 14, 16 and 18 years. 

No. 6935—Three-piece Adjustable Che- 
mise, small 32 or 34, medium 36 or 38 
large 40 or 42 bust. 

No. 7322—Girl’s One-piece Nightgown, 6 
to 12 years: with high or low neck, short 
or long sleeves. 

No. 7501—Girl’s Five-gored Petticoat, 8 
to 12 years; to be attached to under waist 
or finished separately, with inverted plait 
or habit back. 

The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the fashion department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


’ 





Be sure to sign your name, and give 
mumber of pattern and size or age you 
want. 





Bake Less Often 


—Save Work and Fuel 


of bread at one time. This 
saves the work and fuel cost 
of several baking days each 
month. 

Won’t you just test this on 
our Money-Back Guarantee? 





Occident Bread keeps fresh 
and moist and retains its fine 
flavor longer than any other 
bread. 

If you use Occident Flour 
you can bake a double batch 


The Guaranteed Flour 


UCCIDENT 


makes bread which stays fresh longer than other bread because 
Occident is cleancr than other flour. Every kernel of the wheat is 
positively washed and scoured by special machinery, and goes through 
more purifying processes than any other flour you can buy. Besides 
this extra cleanliness we use none 
but specially selected wheat for 
Occident Flour—the choicest bread 
wheat grown. 


Costs More 
—Worth It 


Occident Flour costs you only 
a few cents more than ordinary 
flour but we GUARANTEE every 
sack to please you better than any 
other flour you ever used—for all 
baking—bread, cake and pastry— 
or pay back the price of the flour. 











Get a trial sack from your dealer and 
send for our free booklet, 
“Better Baking” 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


A Willing Worker 
on the Farm. -=sy< 




















—_——. 
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If the work is cleaning, —F 
in house, dairy and barn, 
nothing cleans quicker 
or better than Old Dutch 
Cleanser. 










Many Uses and Full Directions 
On Large Sifter Can — 10c. 





Old Dutch 
Cleanser 
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“Baier’s” Automatic 
Chick Feeder and Protector 


The greatest time and labor saving device ever 
in ted for the farmer and poultryman. This 
feeder works automatically and will su y from 300 
to 400 chicks per day easier than you can feed a 
dozen the old way. It is 24 feet wide. 2 feet high and 
holds from thirty to forty pounds of feed. This 
fecder is made of heavy galvanized tron 
throughout and there is no reason why it should not 
last a lifetime. Ask your hardware dealer and if be 
cannot supply you send $4.00 and we will ship you 
one direct. 

MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


BAIER BROS. MFG. CO, —_Cissna Park, Iinois 
ALL STEEL TRIPLE WALL DOUBLE 
AIR SPACE 


INCUBATOR 


It bears the label of 
the Fire Underwriters, 
which insures durability 
and protection. It is 
built entirely of metal, 
with exception of the 
pressed fibre inner lin- 
ing. Doubleairspaceon 
all sides, top and bottom. 
Send for our catologue 
showing the most com- 
plete line of Poultry 

Supplies in the United States. 
MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 

Macomb, Eilinets 


55 Still Buys 


World’s Champion 


140-Ege Incubator 


; Double cases all over; 
best copper tank ; nursery, se!f-reg- 
niating. Best 140-chick” bot-water 
brooder, $4.85, Ordered together, 
$11.50. Freicht Paid (FE. of Rockies). 
No machines a ee 
any price are 

Detter. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for book today orsend price 

@ow and save time. Jim 





ick from 
Bt. Paul, Buffalo 
Kansas City or 
baeciue. 





Need little attertion and pay big profits. 
ees If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
for the Also a bee supply catalog. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Farm Box 317, Medina, 


Ohio 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetiand ponies of al! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
00d quality as usual 


Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 


ORPINGTONS. 

y C. B. Orpingtons exclusively Rene from splen- 

did flocks of pure bred birds with siz shape 

and color right, #1.25 per 15, 22.00 per 30, 86.00 per 100. 
©. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa 

\ «. Buff Orpington eKES ft 

best and noted prize winning strains of the breed, 

3 100, #9200. F. H. Schmadeke, ¢ lowa. 


xr hatching. From 


irkesville, 





sicigeanimsimton vapianhasicic 
INGTONS—Buff and Crystal Wt 
n egg laying contest , 

15 $1.5 50. 30 €2.50. 





Entered 


score 
i. 


YINGL E Comb White Orping 
and Kellerstrass strair 
Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockpor 


y. Cook 
» 100 35. 








C. BUFF Orpington eggs, 
Evg laying strain. Mrs. ¢ 
1 i lowa 
BG: from choice heavy lay! 
4 Orpiugtons, #1.25 per 15. 
beth, IN. 














ng +GS— Buff and White Orpingtons Y 

4 stock, #2 per15. Mrs. T. E. Grab am, Elliott, la. 
ey for hatching—S. C. Buff Orpingtons, #1 per 
4 15,84 per 100. V.H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 
=> LLERSTRASS strain White Orpington eggs for 

XN ale. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz. St. Ansgar, lowa. 
IPINGTON eggs from 8S. 
5; 82.50, 30. 

















. Buff beauties. 21.50 
Grant Ti wid Elizabeth, Ill. 





\ vHI TE Orpington eggs, score to 94, $2.00 per 15. 
Mrs. Geo c. Reams, Haskins, lowa. 





Buff Orpington eggs, 

Lynnvilie. lowa 

DURE bred Buff Orpington eggs, #1.50 for sixteen. 
Neil Blair, Dayton, lowa 


len strain S.C. #1.50 for 15, 


Sarah Quire. 








\ C. Buff Orpingtons, none better. 
tO. Omer North, E! Paso, 111. 


S Cc. BUFF Orpington eggs. #1 per 15. 
tO. Boston, Carthage, I11. 


[ges #5.00 100. 





Goldie 





TURKEYS. 





es Bronze turkey eggs from the best 
strains in America. Three pens. Prices rea- 
sonable. Send for mating list. Mrs. E. B. Powell, 
Higginsville, Mo. 





_s Holland turkey eggs, $3 for 10. Mrs. J. 


D. Helms. Madrid, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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| Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














Winter Laying Hens 


The following three letters came in 
the same mail: 

“I would like to know where and 
what kind of hens I could buy that 
would lay good through the winter. I 
have four dozen Plymouth Rocks at 
present, and have taken fairly good 
care of them this winter and also last, 
but got no eggs during the winter. 
The eggs are coming now, but I can 
only get 15 cents a dozen for them. I 
don’t want too dainty a hen. Could 
you recommend any kind of a cross- 
bred hen for laying during the winter 
months?” 

The second letter reads: 

“I have decided to change my flock 
of Leghorns for a general purpose 
fowl.” 

And the third writes: 

“My flock of Buff Orpingtons were 
a disappointment to me the past win- 
ter, and I want to get into another 
breed. What would you recommend?” 

Most of us have patience with a 
non-laying hen during the winter. Even 
though we are disappointed, we can 
find many excuses for the lack of eggs, 
but when February comes without a 
good sized egg vield from the poultry 
yard, some lose patience, and announce 
their determination to “get a breed of 
hens that will lay.” 

The poultry department has received 
complaints of non-laying flocks of al- 
most every breed in the standard. Ply- 
mouth Rock breeders change to Leg- 
horns, Leghorns to Reds, Reds to Mi- 
noreas or Light Brahmas. The idea 
seems to be that the lack of eggs is 
altogether due to the flock, and not at 
all to the owner. Yet one man will 
take a discarded breed and make a 
good record with the same hens. There 
are many flocks which should be put 
on the market; flocks from which no 
one can expect to get returns in eggs, 
but often these flocks have been 
spoiled by their owners, and might, in 
different hands, have proved _ profit- 
able. In order to get eggs from a flock 
of hens, there are a few essential 
points to be observed. First, the flock 
must be of laying age; neither too 
young nor too old. There are a few 
exceptional breeders who are _ profit- 
able egg machines for three or four 
vears, but as a rule the laying hens 
should not be over “coming two years.” 
Some Barred Rocks in their second 
year get heavy and bag down behind, 
are disinclined to exercise, and become 
too fat to lay. 

If a bird is inclined to “loaf on the 
job,” it would better be marketed and 
save the reputation of the rest of the 
flock. There are so many things in 
favor of the Barred Rock as a farmer’s 
fowl that we would hesitate about ad- 
vising any farmer to change his breed 
if he had a good strain. There is al- 
Ways a market for Barred Rock cock- 
erels. The Barred Rocks are good 
mothers, and attractive birds; rather 
than cross them with another breed, 
we would cull the non-layers very care- 
fully, get new blood through a male 
of a good. vigorous, laying strain of 
Barred Rocks, and mark the chicks so 
that there would be no question as to 
their age. Comparatively few farmers 
mark their chicks, and know the ages 
of the members of their flocks. A flock 
of old hens may be doing well consid- 
ering their ages, and yet not pay for 
their keep. 

The breeder who changes from Leg- 
horns to a general purpose breed will 
need to study the differences in suc- 
cessful management of the two breeds. 
The Leghorns require less food, but, 
owing to their active habits, are not 
as easily put out of condition by over- 
feeding as are the general purpose 
breeds. They require a warmer roost- 
ing pen during the winter because of 
their large combs, and must be 
handled more quietly, as they are ner- 
vous, easily disturbed by strangers, 
strange dogs, and hasty movements. 
Likewise, the Buff Orpington man who 
changes to one of the Mediterranean 
breeds will need to change his meth- 
ods of feeding and housing. 

It is rarely advisable to make a com- 
plete change of breeds in one season. 





The better plan is to buy eggs or stock 
of the breed desired and study the 
best methods of caring for them. Some- 
times the lack of eggs is entirely due 
to lack of sufficient food of the right 
kind. We might as well expect to 
bake a cake of flour and water as to 
get eggs from hens fed only corn and 
water. We wouldn’t expect a cow shut 
up in the stanchion during the winter 
to give a good milk yield, and we can’t 
reasonably expect hens shut up in the 
chicken house without scratching ma- 
terial through the winter to give a 
large egg yield. Sometimes it pays a 
farmer best to winter his hens on a 
maintenance ration only, the market 
for eggs being such that he is not jus- 
tified in buying high priced feed to 
force egg production. 

Before changing breeds, be sure you 
have given the hens a square deal, and 
that the fault lies with them, for the 
changing of breeds is expensive, cost- 
ing not only money but the waste of 
experience gained in handling one par- 
ticular breed. If a farmer doesn’t real- 
ly like the breed he is handling, we 
would advise him to change it quick, 
for no one can be as successful with 
a breed he doesn’t like as with one 
that he is attracted by. 

Nine times out of ten, if a flock is 
of laying age, is well fed and housed 
where there is an abundance of fresh 
air and plenty of work for the hens, 
there will be no lack of eggs whatever 
the breed. The main thing is to have 
a healthy flock, bred for vigor. Cull 
the weaklings, no matter how well 
marked they are. 


Plan for Shade 


Growing fowls, and old fowls too, 
must have shade from the sun. If the 
runs do not supply this in the form of 
fruit trees, shrubs or currant or goose- 
berry bushes, set the run out in sun- 
flowers as early as they can be plant- 
ed, or make a shelter of hop vines. Sun 
flowers make very good temporary 
poultry fence posts. With four rows 
properly planted, and a roll of poultry 
netting, one can make an enclosure 
which will hold large chicks. The wire 
can be tied to the sunflower stalks, and 
rolled up when the need for the fence 
is over. 

The breeder who owns his place will 
of course plan for permanent shade, 
but the renter must also plan. Board 
and canvas covered shelters are bet- 
ter than none, but they don’t satisfy 
the chickens as the leafy shelter sup- 
plied by vegetation does. 

A good, big bed of lettuce is one of 
the most profitable garden crops the 
poultry breeder can grow. The seed is 
not expensive, and the lettuce can be 
clipped for the chicks several times be- 
fore it is pulled, thus making a small 
patch furnish quite a good deal of food. 
It is well to take time to plan the gar- 
den for the chickens, if the green food 
crop for chickens is left to chance they 
may not get enough. 


The Guinea Hen 


A subscriber writes: 

“What is the best way to raise guin- 
eas? How many eggs does one lay in 
a season? Do guineas mate? Will the 
eggs from two hens be made fertile 
by the same rooster? What is good 
feed for young guineas?” 

The guineas are good layers, but 
owing to their skill in hiding their 
nests ,and their habit of changing their 
nest if it is disturbed, it is hard to say 
how many eggs they will lay, possibly 
60 to 100. Guineas are inclined to be 
monogamous, i. e., to have but one 
mate, but a male will mate with two 
females. Poor hatches usually result 
if more females are placed with a 
male. 

Young guineas are fed like young 
turkeys, with curds, bread and milk, or 
boiled eggs and bread crumbs the first 
week, always mixing once a day with 
sand, and for every meal making one- 
third of the meal green food, chopped 
onion or dandelion tops. Finely 
chopped lettuce is good when plentiful. 
Unless they have a good run, they 
should have animal food for some time, 
but if they have plowed fields to roam 
over, this is not necessary. When they 
are large enough to be given free range 
they will pick up most of their living, 








but should always be fed at night, to. 


give them the habit of returning home. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


ia ac 
Egemore Strain 
, B. P. Rocks 


10,000 egys 
hatching, 15 rd 
$1.50. 30 for 22.50, 59 
for 23.50 and 1:4) for 
$6.00. 
Sprucemead Farm 
So. Sth Ave., e!don, la, 

J. A. BENSON inal 





WhITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 150 pullets selected from 499 and 
mated with 11 pound pure white cockerels. Prices, 
$1.00 for 15, $2.00 for SU, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 199, 
Order from this ad. 

JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 


Elm Hill Farm Barred Rocks 


“Weight with quality”’ 
Send for catalog of matings, prices, Winnings and 
description of stock. 
J. E. J. E. GOODENOW, 


Newell, Lowa 





Maquoketa, I owa 


- BUFF P. ROCKS 


Farm range eggs, 85 to 100% fertile. Eggs #150 per 
15, 62.75 per 30, 84.00 per 50, 87.50 per 100. Eggs ship. 
ped by parcel post. Postage paid. Day old chicks, 
15 cents each for 50 or more, express paid. 

A. A. KADING, Fenton, lowa 


Barred P. Rock Eggs 


for sale from extra large boned stock. Yards leaded 
by cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 133 lbs. Secor. 
ing # to 92%. In 7 showings we won 33 1sts, 19 2ds, 
5 3ds, 2 4ths. Eggs—i5, 81.50; 30, $2.50. Eggs gua 

anteed strong fertility. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, Ia, 


Barred Plymouth Rock Eges 


for sale for hatching from our pure bred farm range 
flock. Large well barred stock. Eggs per setting 15 
$1, 30 81.50, 50 $2, 100 83. Also M. B. turkey eggs 
—Per setting of 11,83. L.S. FISHER & SON,R.1, 
Edgewood, Iowa. 














YTRATER Bros., Monroe, Ilowa—Breeders Barred 
‘ Plymouth Rocks 34 years, with size and «uality 
and the best of layers. Prize winners and sired by 
prize winners. Eggs $1.25 15, $2 30, 86 100. Special 
mating $5 per 15. Prompt shipment. 





ag Peggy Rocks from 10 Ib. females, i2 bb, 
4 males. State Show first prize winners. Free 
catalogue showing real photos prize winners. A.D, 
Murphy & Son, Essex, lowa. 





] ARRED Rock eggs. Cockerel line only. Won 

2d and 3d cockerel Grinnell. Pens, €@2 per 15; 
range, 61 30, 84.50 per 100. Altes 
Trease, Lynanville, 


per 15, 81.45 per 
lowa. 





eo Rocks, 0. K. strain. Eggs from utility 
flock, 85 per hundred. Five special matings; 
circular free describing them. Mrs. Minnie McCon- 
aughy, Martelle, Iowa. 





Ww Rock eggs—pen, cockerel scoring 94, females 

averaging 923, 83 per 15. 85 per 30; range flock 
$5 per 100, 33 per 50. W.S. Iseminger, Wildof Farm, 
Altoona, Iowa. 





UFF Rock eggs from noted winners at $1 and % 

peri15. Catalogue giving winnings and descrip- 

tion of matings free. M.E. Kraft, Box 26, Brook- 
lyn, Iowa. 





\ *RIGHT'S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Roc ks. 
Egys—15, 81.75; 30, 83, prepaid parce! post; 


delivery guaranteed. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville la, 





a pens for sale. Closing out fine Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Shipped on approval. State 
Center Poultry Yards, State Center, lowa. 





\ y HITE Plymouth Rock eggs for sale from extra 
large stock and good layers, #1 per setting. 
M rs. M. R. Fisher, Rolfe, lowa. 





FSBEL Wh ite Rocks direct. Cockerels and pullet 
at $1.50 each. Eggs @1.50 per15. W. L. Seibert, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 





B P. Rock eggs, Hawkins strain, both matings, $1.50 
for 15, 88.00 per hundred. J. K. McGonagle, 
Washta, lowa. 





_" RE bred large Barred Rock eggs for hatching, 
15 eggs 81, 3082, 10084. Mrs. Wm. Rice, Lan- 
sing, lowa. 





} UFF Rock eggs from beautiful prize \ 
fowls, 1 per sitting. William Stochower, L 
Illinois. 





\ YHITE Rocks, Fishel strain. Eggs, #1.50 thi 
$4 hundred. Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo. | 





ee TEEN line bred Barred Rock eggs 82, Bradley's 
strain. Harry S. Smith, Stanwood, Iowa. 





} ARRED Rock prize winning strain. Eggs 21.503), 
23.50 100. Mrs. Paulson, R.5, Harlan, lowa 





\ ho Plymouth Rock eggs, 30 for $1: 10 for 
5. Wesley Brown, Indianola, lowa. 
Witte Rock eggs. 30 for 81.50, 100 for 3.50. Mrs. 
Charles Doty, Pecatonica, Illinois. 








DUCKS. 





URE White Indian Ranner and Impe- 
rial Pekin ducks. Eggs. One Fifty and 
Two Dollars for Fifteen. One Hundred select 
Breeders. Eggs shipped the day laid. Also day 
old chicks. BOLSER FARM, Le Mars, Iowa. 





NDIAN Runner eggs. penciled, $1 per 13, $5 per 10. 
Light fawn and white, 3 and #1.50 per13. White 
eggs. Nelson Hortin, Albion, Ill. 
NDIAN Runner duck eggs from guaranteed white 
eggers. Elma Hoyle, Whittier, Iowa. 








YAWN and White Indian Runner ducks. Flock of 
one hundred. White eggs, @5 100. Omer North 
Ei Paso, III. 








AAWN and W ag ey Runner duck eggs, 15 fe’ 
$1: 30, 81.75; .%5. E. A. Kauffman, Loci 
ridge, lowa. 





. Runner duck eggs, $1.0015. Great layers. 
Stacy Sparks, Lakefield, Minn. 


— 





LANGSHANS. 

aad 

100 BLACK Langshan eggs #4. Three grand rib- 
bon pens $4, $3, 62 15 eggs. 38 firsts. 5 {vet 

cups, Many specials. Mating lists show recor:'s free 

A. J. Schults, Hillsboro, Iowa. 





— 





IG pone’, greenish glossy Black Langshans, &° cored 
Eggs, 15 cents; cockerels, $2.50 and 


each. Scone. Hedrick, Iowa. 


Se ad 
= scoring, large, glossy greenish Black Lané- 
bans. Eggs, 15 $1, 30 $1.75, 100 $4.50. Wm 

Hunt, “Earlville, lowa. 
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Lines to a Hen 

thou art a “bird’’—a pretty bird, thou 
amiabie hen, 

and a ‘spirit,’ too, thou hoverest about 

: the barns of men; 

A meek and quiet spirit, thou art rather 
seen than heard; 

And love thee for thy gentleness, thou 
sweet, domestic bird. 

a child of peace ang industry thou dost 
appear to be, 

and scratehing ’round the world for food 
is world enough for thee. 

rhere’s judgment in thy countenance, 

there’s shrewdness in thine air, 

And the innocence of chickenhood is ever 
dwelling there. 

Thy voice is somewhat clamorous; but 


while most other birds 
Pipe out their soft and lovelike notes to 
sentimental words, 
cackling note, statistical, 
style is made, 
To proclamate to all around when thou an 
egg hast laid. 


Ths in business 


[grant it lacks in sentiment, and possibly 
might seem 


A little ostentatious, too; but, in this age 
of steam, 

When self-display is ‘‘all the go,” and 
“statistics” are ‘the rage,”’ 

It surely is in keeping with ‘‘the spirit of 
the age.”’ 

And thy gentle voice, too, oft is heard, 


entreating from the mud, 

For thy chickens, some of them, to come 
and light upon a bug: 

And at eve thy private ‘“‘curfew bell’’—thy 
clucking tongue, is loosed 

T) bid thy chicks forsake the world and 
come with thee to roost. 


Thus calmly dost thou pass thy days, thou 
amiable hen, 

Renouncing woods and poetry, 
bustling haunts of men; 


for the 


The lark may sing, the eagle soar, the 
vulture joy in strife, 
‘Tis “glorv enough” for thee to be ‘‘do- 


mesfic” in thy life. 

And now, farewell!—be thou with joy and 
corn abundant blest, 

And be thy last declining days thy bright- 

est and thy best! 

this I cease, and my harp I hang, 

like Jews, by Babel’s streams, 

No more thy praise to warble forth, 
of my sweetest dreams. 

—Littell’s Living Age (1845). 


Balanced Ration for Chickens 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me through the 
columns of your paper how to propor- 
tion ground corn, bran, shorts, and 
meat meal in order to make a bal- 
anced mash for my chickens?” 

For laying hens, a good proportion 
of these feeds would be 100 pounds of 
ground corn, eight pounds of meat 
meal, twenty pounds of bran, and ten 
pounds of shorts. 3 

For young chicks, we would feed 
only about one-half as large a propor- 
tion of corn. For them, an excellent 
mixture is that advised by the Maine 
experiment station, as follows:  Fif- 
teen parts of cracked wheat, ten parts 
of oatmeal, fifteen parts of ground 
corn, three parts of cracked peas, two 
parts of broken rice, five parts of 
chick grit, and two parts of fine char- 
coal. This is fed dry in the litter. If 
our correspondent wishes further to 
look into the matter of balancing ra- 
tiuns for her chickens, she should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 357. 


Get the Chickens Out 


Don’t try to raise chicks in a brood- 
er all the time; get them out on the 
ground. Chicks that have been con- 
fined too long will never make the 
growth that the chick turned out to 
hustle makes. If a chick puffs out with 
air, looking like a miniature balloon, 
it is certain that it has béen too close- 
ly confined. This puffing seems to be 
due to the obstruction of the air pass- 
ages, and the rupture of some of the 
air sacs, which permits the air to es- 
cape into the tissues under the skin. 
Don't trouble to treat such chicks. 
They may recover; but they will nev- 

be valuable birds. A chick is stunt- 
er very quickly. Sometimes travelers 
On coming to a crossroads take the 
Wrong turn, and the farther they go, 
the farther they are from their des- 
tination. So with chicks, a chick that 
is ailing as a baby chick, seems to get 
farther and farther from healthy chick- 
hood until it becomes a menace to the 


With 


bird 











flock and an eyesore to its owner. Let 
the weaklings die early. 

Give the chicks the best conditions 
for health. If they can’t thrive under 
the conditions the other chicks thrive 
under, they are not profitable, and 
will not be. 

Chicks should not be exposed to 
storms, but they must not be confined 
to warm board floors. They must have 
fresh air, even if that is cold air. 





Questions Answered 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is a good, dry, cemnted cellar, with 
south side and door a good place for 
keeping eggs for hatching? (2) Is 
ground alfalfa good for laying hens? 
(3) What are the best methods of feed- 
ing? We have been running a little 
advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and could not be better pleased with 
the result. Have had calls from Mis- 
souri, the Dakotas, Illinois and Minne- 
sota, as well as Iowa 

Yes, a good, dry, cemented cellar is 
a fine place to keep eggs for hatching 
if the ventilation is good and the cel- 
lar is not overheated with a furnace. 
Eggs for hatching should be kept in 
a well-ventilated, fairly cool, dry place, 
and should not be put on the cellar 
floor. 

(2) Ground alfalfa is a fine feed for 
the laying hens, but they require some 
time to take to it, if they have not 
been accustomed to it. One season we 
began feeding ground alfalfa in No- 
vember, steaming it and using with the 
mash. The hens seemed afraid of the 
green color, and were very slow in 
forming an appetite for it; the appe- 
tite once formed, however, they ate 
greedily with most satisfactory resulis 
in the egg basket. We found the 
ground alfalfa had to be fed in mash 
either wet or dry, to prevent waste, 
as it is so light and chaffy it blew and 
was scattered all over the house if in 
a hopper to itself. To make the alfalfa 
mash, scald two parts of alfalfa with 
water; add two parts of heavy bran 
(bran and middlings), one part of corn 
meal; make a stiff, crumbly dough. If 
the alfalfa is scalded the night before 
and covered to steam well, the mash 
works up a little better. We usually 
add a little salt. 





Mixing Breeds 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is it all right to mate Leghorns and 
Plymouth Rocks with the same male. 
I have a flock of mixed chickens in 
two yards, but so far have been mix- 
ing the chickens in both yards.” 

It is better not to mate a male with 
both large and small hens. Have the 
birds as uniform as possible in size. If 
vou wish to mate a Leghorn with 
Plymouth Rock hens, and a Barred 
Rock with Leghorn hens, keep the two 
matings separate; don’t put one male 
of each breed with a flock of hens of 
both breeds. 


Chick Notes 


Abundance of litter in the hover 
chamber of chicks or in the nest of 
the fireless brooder is most necessary. 
Put a soft pad of clover chaff three or 
four inches deep under the fireless, 
and the chicks which were crying on 
the bare floor will set up a contented 
twitter. As soon as they are trained 
to run in and out of the hover, give 
them ample yard room. Put a number 
of chicks in a cramped run, and they 
stand humped up and disconsolate; 
give them room to spread out, and 
they flap their little wings and run 
around in delight. Half the secret in 
raising chicks by hand is to give them 
natural conditions, warmth under the 
hover, and the opportunity to run out 
and stretch and scratch. 





One of the best correctives of bowel 
trouble in chicks is milk of bismuth. 
Keep a bottle on hand, and give if the 
chicks seem dumpy. 


Grit, but not too much grit, is nec- 
essary. At first, mix it with the food, 
then place in a hopper to itself. When 
chicks utter a sharp, piercing cry, it 
is usually found that the droppings are 
full of grit, which apparently is passed 
with pain. 


If baby chicks from the incubator 
are to be given to hens, it is well to 
let the hens hatch one or two eggs. 
Put the chicks under the hen at night, 





keep her in a dark, roomy coop, with 
just enough straw to make a nest, un- 
til the chicks are ready for feeding. 
We lost a valuable chick once by giv- 
ing too much straw in the coop. Don’t 
use long straw; get chaff or broken 
litter. 


Watch out for lice from the begin- 
ning. A little salty grease on the top 
of the chick’s head at hatching time is 
our stand-by.: Treat the hen for lice 
with any good powder, avoiding the 
very strong-smelling ones. Persian in- 
sect powder is best if fresh. If not 
fresh, it is worthless. 


KEEP Chickens Healthy with Germikil 


(The Great Roup and White Diarrhoea Remedy) 


Sea" AYE BROS. ®°* Blair, Nebr. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
High scoring, with t st and sh 
BUFF ROERS Heh corre rae tae 
ners and layers. Eggs. —- Me poner l _ $5.00. 
Standard wt. and qua aa 8, 
M. B. TURKEYS by 41 Ib. old and 3S 1b, porn dtd mang 
Heavy boned. 10 eggs, $4 and $3, Catalog and chicks. 
Write Henningsen Bros., R. 1, Dike, Iowa 


Pure-Bred 
gy § Chickens,Ducks. 
$ Geese, phe 
Incubators Collie 
Send éc ‘tr ates Poultry book 


_. 
Incubator Catalog ar’ Price List. 
H.H. HINIKER. Box36 Mankato. Minn. 


GGS FOR HATCHIN 


From 21 Leading Varieties of Chickens 
AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


OSE Comb Rhode Isiand Reds and In- 
dian Hunner ducks. Eggs, $5 for 100: eggs 
from exhibition stock, $3 for 15. 85 for 30. Write for 
mating list. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, la. 





























AHN & SON, Clarinda, Iowa, Box 133, are offer- 
ing eggs for hatching from White Wyandottes, 
Partridge Rocks, Silver Campine, White Indian Run- 
ner and Buff Orpington ducks. Have you sent a 
postal for their catalog? It’s free. Send today. 





ATCHING eggs at sensible prices. White and 

Barred Rocks, 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, $1 15, $5 

100. White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $2 15, $5 

50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. M. Erbe, Osage, 
Iowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese, Pekin 
+‘) ducks, Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Eggs and 
day old chicks from blue ribbon winners. Mrs. J.J. 
Lunbeck, Dyersville, Iowa, R. 20. 





GGS—lIndian Runner ducks, fawn and white, & 
4 13, $3.50 per 50. S.C. Brown Leghorns, fi per 15, 
$3 per 50, 35 per 100. Mrs. E. H. Matthews, Tabor, la. 





YGGS—R. C. White Orpingtons, White Faced Black 
4 Spanish, S.S. Hamburgs, Rhode Island Whites, 
1. R. ducks. Sarah Lowe, Clarksville, lowa. 





WISHEL White Rock eggs #5 hundred, high scored 
pen 83 setting. Indian Runner duck eggs $1.25 
setting. Mrs. Lon Johnson, Oakland, Iowa, 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons and English Pen 
‘ ciled Runners. Eggs for hatching from quality 
birds. Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. 1, Ipava, I] 





Ww t{LD'S best strain S. C. Buff Orpingtons, R. C. 
Black Minorea eggs; 15, $1; 100, #. Tilla 
Bales, Stockport, Iowa. 





T HODE Island Red, Barred Plymouth Rock, Brown 
Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15, 85 per 100. Fay Jack- 


son, Early, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS. 


For Sale— Rose Comb White Leg- 
horn Hatching Eggs 


from pens bred to lay—@5.00 per 100, 840.00 per 1000. 
No order for less than 100. 

Full blood Kose Comb White Leghern 
chicks for April and May delivery, $15.00 per 100, 
$125.00 per 1000. Send orders for future delivery 
now. Address 

WM. HARDING, 
Mgr. Funk Egg Farm, McLean, ill. 


R.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


At Pike Timber Steck Farm 
Eggs, single sitting of 15, $1.25; two or more sittings 
$1.00 each, 100 eggs 85.00, 200 for $9.00. 
Davenport & Mack, Belmond, Iowa 
WHITE LEGHORNS (Single Comb.) Eggs from 
winners at Des Moines, Sioux 


City, Cedar R nates and Carroll, $1, $2 and 83 per 15; 
$4 per100. E. Pp. HARTMAN, Lake View, lowa. 
8. C. White Leghorns, bred 


EGGLAND EGG FARM &;°.\mite Lestorns. prea 


per100. Eggland Farm, Mt. Vernon, lowa 

















OSE Comb Brown Leghorns, strictly pure bred. 
Unequalled for laying qualities, size and vigor. 
Eggs high fertility, positively fresh, carefully packed, 
15 81, 50 #2.25, 10084. Write Geo. Boyce, Newell, la. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls tn 

flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, $4 per 100, 
@17 per 500. 5S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs ffom high scor- 
ing birds, 81 per 15. #2 per 50, $4 per 108 eggs. A 
few good cocKerels at $5 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. E. Bevier, Selma, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eges from fine full 
blood stock, 50 82.00, 10083.50. Fairview Poultry 
Farm, Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 75 cents for 
‘ 15, 83 per 100. Choice stock. Fertility guaran- 
teed. Barker Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 





a ge Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 20 for $1; 50, 
$3.50; 200, 86.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. E. A: tan Meg Lockridge, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. The kind that lay 
all winter. 15 fori, 100 for@4. Baby chicks l0c 
each. Mrs. John Roberts, Chapin, Iowa. 





YI NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from prize win- 
‘) ners. Indian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. Essie 
Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorns. Extra fine stock. 
‘ Bred to lay. Eggs, 15 $1, 100 84. Hoyle’s Egg 
Farm, Whittier, Iowa. 





iw Rose Comb Brown Leghorns exctustvely, 30 
eges $1.50, 60 82.70, 100 44.00. A. B. Latham, 
Searsboro, lowa. 





$2.25 
Herman Hanfelt, 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 81 per 18: 
per 50; 84 per 100. Mrs. 
Epworth, lowa. 





tage Comb White Leghorn eggs—winter layers— 
15, 81; 100, 65, postpaid. J. W. Osborn, Hanlon- 
town, lowa. 





UFF L ——. Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
al. 50 $2.00, 100 83.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns exclusively. 
\ $3.50 per 100. Chas. F. James, 


Eggs 
Lockridge, lowa. 





SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 
» Eges #1 for 15. Mrs. W. 


Young's strain. 
W. Scott, Calamus, Is. 





givens Comb White Ww rite your 
N wants. Melvin Page, 


Leghorn eggs. 
Madrid, lowa, 





*OLDEN Buff Leghorn eggs—30, 83; 
J smiley, Braddyville, lowa. 


100, 36. Agnes 





gem Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, #4100. M. B. 
turkey eggs 25c each. Mrs. Viola Herr, Ains- 
worth, lowa. 


R C. R. I. Red eggs, 84 100. M. B. turkey eggs, 25c 
« each. Mrs. Viola Herr, Ainsworth, lowa. 


| ARRED Rock and Indian Runner eggs, #1 per 15. 
Jennie Brubaker. Tracy, lowa. 











WYANDOTTES. 


Our White Wyandottes Won 1912-13 


1st cockerel, 2d pen—State Fair; 1st cock, Ist hen, 1st 
pen, 2d cockerel, best bird in show of 1200—Des 
Moines; 2d, 3d cockerel—Kansas City International. 
Eggs 25c each. Extra good layers. 

MRS. N. B. / ASHBY, KR. 5, Des Moines, Ha. 


EGGS FOR HATCHIN Comb White Wyan- 


dottes. Eggs from farm flock #1 per 15 or 85 per 100. 
From pen headed by a high scoring 2-yr-old cock bird 
from Fishel & Son mated to 8 of my best hens, 61.50 
per 15. Day old baby chicks 15¢ each. 

Mrs. Mark W. Eddy, K2, Fontanelle, Ia. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, #1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes Fh 7 os i. 
abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, Iowa. 











from pure bred Rose 











gg heen Wyandottes exclusively. Farm range. 
‘ Show winners. Eggs for hatching—by parcel 
post or express. Circular free. John A. Johnson, 
R. 2, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





j YJHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, winter lay- 
ing strain, $1 to 65 persetting. Utility, $4 per 
100. J. H. Baird, Washington, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


————— eee 


eg 1 5 
S$. €. Rhode Island Reds 


THOMPKINS STKAIN 


Write for egg circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 





] OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds from the great 

Beau sensational strain, from Rhode Island 
direct. Freefarm range. If you want the best for 
your money, send 81 for 15 or $5 fori05 eggs. Mrs. 
W. B. Yost, Libertyville, lowa, Willow Brook Farm. 





a C. Rhode Island Reds. Range of three hundred 
‘). full blood birds. Eggs 85 per 100. express pre- 
paid, shipped in folding egg case—no broken eggs. 
One exhibition pen, either comb, #2 per15. Laying 
hens, $1.50 each. F. 0. Martin, Floyd, lowa. 





Two 
Good 
Briggs, R. 2, 


— notch Single Comp Rhode Island Reds, 

good matings. Eggs, $1 and $1.50 per 15 
range flock eggs, #4 per 100. W. E. 
Woodbine, Iowa. 





First pen. 15 eggs, 


| ge E Comb Rhode Island eggs. 
Albert Hille- 


$2.50: second pen, 15 eggs, 1.50. 
mann, State Center, Iowa. 


r°S Romb Reds. 
Eggs 84.50 100. 





Range cockerels scoring 90, 91. 









Pen 92%, 8315. Mrs. J. 5. Dear- 
inger, Searsboro, lowa. 
\GGS for hatching—R. C. Reds—8i, & 50 per 15; 


4 %5 per 100. Baby aie, Wc. W. 
roth, Wellman, Iowa. 


. Penning- 





YINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds of fine breeding. 
‘ Eges, 15 for $1, 100 for@5. R.H. Ortman, Ban- 
croft, lowa. 





OSE Comb R. I. Red eggs, 15 $1, 30 81.85. 100 85. 
J. Nissen, Meservy, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 





YOLUMBIAN Wyandottes. 
J and New York winners. 
Frank Shryack, Colchester, III. 


Bred from Chicago 
Eggs $2 peri5. Mrs. 





| SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels, 82, 83, $5. 
Eggs, #2, #3, 65 per 15. A. H. Honeyman, New 
Hampton, Iowa. 





ies Wyandottes, Keeler strain. Winter lay- 
F ers. Eggs @1 per 15, $5 per100. Forest Lake, 
Wheeling. Mo. 


‘~ C. Reds, prize winning stock. Eggs, $2 15, $5 50, 
tO. $8 per100. Mrs. C. E. Lanham, R.1, Alta, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from scored 
stock, $1 per 15. G. D. Owens, Pilot Mound, la. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds 
ing, $1.50 for 15. 


Eggs for batch- 
C. L. Santman, Dysart, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
stock, $1 per 15. 


Eggs from scored 
G. D. Owen, Pilot Mound, la. 





V HITE Wyandottes. Farm raised. Eggs, 75 cts. 
per 15, 100 for $4. Geo. Wiegand, Titonka, la. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island eggs, $4.00 per 100, 75¢ 
per 15. J.D. Rozeboom, Sioux Center, lowa. 





Ww Wyandotte eggs. 61.00 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Wm. Brockley, Vermont, Illinois. 


ANCY utility Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 
15 61.50, 50 #4. Lioyd Raviin, Fairbanks, lowa. 





-— fancy White Wyandotte eggs, dou $1.50, 100 
H. C, Fowler, Cherokee, low 


C. Rhode Island Reds, Tuttle strain. Eggs. $2.00 
Ne per 15. Vera Dinsmore, Corning, Iowa, R. 6. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs, ae dollars per fifty. L 
é W. Jacobson, Madrid, low 





INGLE Comb Red eggs, $1.25 per 15. Winter lay- 
ere.-- James Gaddis, Hudson, 111. 
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A BIG MONEY SAVER 
An engine that you can bet your last dollar 
on to work right in all kinds of weather— 
a fuel saver — an easy starter — a steady 
worker. 

The “INGECO” is just that kind of an en- 

gine and besides its reliability it has a 

record for keeping out of the repair shop— 

it is a marvel of simplicity—there is noth- 
ing to get out of order. Once set it runs 
constantly without trouble. 

From 114 to 60 H.P. Stationary, 
Portable, Semi-Portable Types. 
Find out about “INGECO” Engines 
before you make another move on the 
engine question—you'll be ahead 
in money and satisfaction. 
International Gas Engine Co. 

156 Holthoff Piace, Cedahy, Wis. 


(Suburb of 
Milweukee) 














Just Like Gettinga 
Pairof Shoes Free. 


m= Ordinary shoes rot and crack from ma- 
io) nure and barnyard acids. That meane big 
Mie shoe expense. Also sore and tender feet. 
Save money, save your feet. Go to your 
dealer. Get Huiskamp'’s Barnyard shoes 


A Farm Shoe 
OGct-tame-tcltia tha cil 
Not Rot or Crack Through. 


Absolutely guaranteed. That means as much wear 


ras you get from two pair o 


on your ordinary shoes. 


HUISKAMP BROS. COMPANY, 
210 Johnson Street, Keokuk, Iowa {J 





: Ney 3 Ovo Kino 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 


Daas 


SAVE THE CORN ROOT 


with my surface and deep cultivator shovels. 
They scour where others won't, leave ground 
smooth, handle and run very easy for boys 
and horses. Your money will be returned if 
shovels don’t please. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 











Finishing the Load 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


oO give satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 
durable—it is a great labor saver—it saves one-half 
of your time in loading and one-half the time in 
unloading—spreads easily in barn. Write today for 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER MFG. CO., Dept. A, Clarinda, lowa 


CRESCENT TOL: 


Portable, Galvanized, 
Rust Proof-—Fire Proof 
Clean, sanitary and durable. 
Many farmers use it also for 
poultry house, grain bin, milk 
house, storage house, etc., etc. 
Handiest thing on the farm 
You need one. Write now for 


Big Folder FREE 
Tells how strong and 

substantial it's made. Can be carried any- 

where—set up or taken down in less than 5 

minutes. Get all the interesting facts 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., 

186 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. J 

















that Pay. #561,530 made by 
clients. Patent book, “What 
and How to Invent—Proof of 
Fortunes in Patents’ FREE. 112-page Guide. E. E. 
Vrooman, Patent Atty.. 840 F St., Washington, D.C. 


I make traps for catching pocket 
gophers. Write for free booklet. 
A. F, RENKEN, 
Box 52, Hramer, Neb. 








To Feed Tankage on Pasture? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay me to buy 56 to 60 per 
cent protein tankage at $47 per ton to 
feed growing pigs on a mixed pasture, 
with a little clover in it? Corn is 40 
cents per bushel, and oats 29 cents. I 
have twenty-seven head of brood sows, 
and haye to buy most of my feed, and 
of course want to buy the cheapest.” 

Since there is but very little clover 
in this mixed pasture, we think that it 
certainly will pay to feed about one 
pound of tankage to every twelve or 
fifteen pounds of corn. If corn were 
more than 50 cents per bushel, we 
would feed a slightly larger proportion 
of tankage. If it were less than 40 
cents a bushel, we would not feed so 
much. Experiments are not definite 
enough to indicate the exact propor- 
tion, but we know that our correspond- 
ent will make no great mistake if he 
feeds his growing pigs one pound of 
tankage to every twelve or fifteen 
pounds of corn. On pure blue grass or 
timothy pasture we would feed a slight- 
ly larger proportion of tankage, while 
on pure alfalfa or clover we would feed 
considerably less, say about one part 
to twenty parts of corn. 


Canada Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a small patch of Canada 
thistle. If there is any way to destroy 
it, and not kill the grass, please tell 
us how. I have been keeping these 
thistles cut close to the ground for 
two years.” 

Two years’ close cutting should kill 
out Canada thistle. We fear that our 
correspondent has not kept them cut 
close at all times. He may have let 
them get two or three weeks’ growth, 
and in that time they would store up 
enough starch in the roots to tide them 
over for several months. It is impor- 
tant in killing out Canada thistle to 
cut them every week or ten days. At 
the lowa experiment station, they have 
found that a fairly effective way of 
eradicating Canada thistle in small 
patches, such as our correspondent’s, 
is to cut them frequently, and at each 
cutting to put a little crude carbolic 
acid on the cut root. Crude carbolic 
acid may be put in an oil can, and the 
work easily and quickly done. This 
treatment must be repeated several 
times before it is completely effective. 








Last Week’s Cover Page 


The cover page of last week’s Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is the picture of a team 
raised by one of our subscribers, Mr. 
Frank Fulton, of Fulton county, IIli- 
nois. Concerning these horses, he 
writes: 

“The photograph shows a_ team 
of pure white horses, whose moth- 
ers are full sisters, and they carry a 
strain of Arabian blood. One of these 
horses was sired by a gray Norman 
and the other by a Shire, light bay in 
color. There was only thirteen days’ 
difference in the age of these two 
horses, and when I sold them, both 
weighed in the same notch, 1,420 
pounds.” 


A 1912 Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In April, 1912, I double spring tooth 
harrowed one acre of winter killed 
wheat. With a disk drill, I sowed 
thirty-five pounds of beardless barley, 
and with hand seeder sowed nine 
pounds of alfalfa seed—all I had—cov- 
ering with weeder. In July, I cut ripe 
barley, including several inches of al- 
falfa, yielding forty-five bushels of 
fine grain. July,10th, I cut stubble as 
close as possible, to thicken the alfalfa 
stand by inducing crown stooling. Au- 
gust 15th, I again cut close to ground— 
one big two-horse load of hay. On 
September 16th, thirty-two days later, 
I cut one and one-half loads of hay, 
the two cuttings aggregating fully two 
tons of field cured hay. All this yield 
in 156 days from seeding, and by mow- 
ing close each time the stand at last 
cutting was as thick as usual from a 
seeding of twenty pounds. All the es- 
sential factors to produce such results 
seem to have been present and worked 
in harmony. After the ground froze, I 
top dressed this patch with a manure 
spreader, using fresh horse manure 
from a stable with a cement floor. 

E. F. DIEHL, 











Have You Seen 


across the Mississippi at Keokuk, Iowa? Almost a mile 
long—solid concrete—nearly seven hundred thousand 
barrels of Atlas Portland Cement are in it. “How does 
this affect me”, you say? Why, because Atlas was selected 
by the skilled engiteers in charge, from all the cements 
submitted for test. Because every barrel and bag of Atlas 
is the same identical high ne Fy You can get this 
same preferred high quality without all these tests. 
So you see it does affect you. 


Have you our FREE 168 page Farm Book on concrete work? Write us for tt aow. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
THE ATLAS 228448 CEMENT CO, Deptls, 30 Broad St.,NY¥ 
Chicago- Philadelphia 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 


PORTLANO 


QORTL AY, 
ay —_ —G 
eo 


“* PORTLAND 





Trimdad Lake 


e 
__ Weatherproof is expense-proof 
Trinidad Lake asphalt makes roofing lastingly tight against rain, 
sun, wind, snow, heat and cold. 
This is the everlasting waterproofer of Nature. We use it to make 


G en as CoO THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


_. Because it gives absolute protection Genasco is economical roofing— 
it costs less in the end. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trademark. The Kant-leak Kleet is in every roll of smooth surface Genasco. It water- 
proofs seams without cement and prevents nail-leaks, * 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest ‘i ‘4 i 
manufacturers of ready soofing in the world New ¥ ae un’ 








Trinidad Asphalt Lake 








ARNE 


better Harness. You cannot afford to do it. We sell Harness 
and Saddles direct to the user at wholesale prices, Sav- 
ing him all the middleman’s profits. Besides that 


FROM MAKER AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


If you pay more for Harness than our price 
you will pay too much and get no 


finest quality 
leather and work- 
manship in our goods 


i] \ y and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds of customers buy «!! 
’ } ) their Harness of us, and have for years; every sale satisfies aod 
bp ~ ' \ makes a friend for our shop—that means that our Harness and prices 
- i are right. Send for our big free Catalog, and see how we save you 


oh a 

WD money—but don’t buy until you get the catalog or you'll be sorry. 
a Write for 89 Illinois Avenve 

We AAS JANE 0" H. & M. Harness Shop, 2. 4 R2ioh si 
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Powdered, and containing =” 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash. ?! | 
per ton, f. 0. b. Waverly, Iowa. 
IOWA SUGAR CO. 
WAVERLY, IOWA 
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BEATRICE 


the Money-Making Separator. Differs 
from high-priced separators in price. 
Differs from low-priced separators in 
quality. Really ina class by itself. The 
Beatrice is the separator that is washed 
perfectly by mechanical means in two 
minutes. It has the good points of all, 
the drawbacks of none, and exclusive 
features of its own. Get our Separator 
books if you wov1ld get posted. The 
Beatrice backs up every claim we 
make. We back up the Beatrice. 
Ask your dealer. Write us if your 
dealer does not handle it. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY co. 
Chicago. — qa Moines, Ia. 


Save *25.to *40. 
“ee 






























Cost only half as much as the milk : 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 
k, ow to Reise 
Calves.’"" Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, III. 



























That’s what Wisdom and Taylor of 
Buwling Green, Mo, write. They® 
bought two wooden door frame silos 
several years ago. Since then they 
bought two Champion steel door 

F frame silos and consider them worth 
$100 more than any others. That's 
more proof of our claims that the 
Champion {fs the best. 


' Dont Make the Same 
Mistake -Investigate 


; Don’t be satisfied with any kind 

W ofsilo. Get thebest. That means 

the Champion, the kind that’s on 

thousands of farms, the silo with 

interlocking steel door frame, mal- 

a leable lugs, combination latch and 
er, stee] anchors and inside hoops. 


Write for Full Particulars 


Find out all about the Champion. One proof 
will convince you that the Champion is the 
best, also biggest profit maker. 


WESTERN SILO CO. 
105 11th St. Des Moines, Iowa 


The Storm Lake Silo 


Special features in our 

silo are; 
Our new form of hinge door. 
Our new hoop connection for 
tightening the hoops with- 
out the use of any separate 
er. 
Our complete system of an- 
choring. 

Our inner hoop construction 
and mode of attaching anchors 
together with the best quality 
of silo material we can buy, 
makes our silo the most com- 
plete, convenient, durable and up- 
to-date silo obtainable. 

Write us for our free literature, 
describing our silos and cutters. 


|_ Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory, Storm Lake, lowa 





























THE DAIRY 























Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 








Training the Heifer 


A Colorado subscriber writes: 

“Please give us some suggestions on 
breaking young cows to milk. We have 
had cows that now for the first time 
will have some heifers to break in, 
and we want to know the best way. We 
have two which we expect to begin to 
milk in a few months. Our practice 
has been to handle the heifer and 
choke her udder gently and try to get 
on good terms with her, but we have 
one that, while submitting for the most 
part, resents occasionally with spirit. 
A little help on this question will be 
appreciated.” 

If our correspondent will follow up 
the practice which he has begun, he 
should have no difficulty. The secret 
of success lies in getting on the very 
best possible terms with the heifer. 
The man who can hold his temper and 
maintain an attitude of persistent kind- 
liness will not often have trouble with 
even the most unruly heifer, unless 
she has been thoroughly spoiled by 
bad handling. If the heifer kicks, it 
is usually because she regards man as 
her enemy, and is afraid of him. Oc- 
casionally the udder is feverish and 
painful, and the heifer does not want 
it touched, and she resists and endeav- 
ors to prevent this by the most effect- 
ive means in her power. Sometimes, 
when the trouble is due to this cause, 
it is necessary to strap her legs and 
treat the udder with warm water and 
soothing lotions. The one thing to 
keep in mind, however, is that the 
temper must be controlled, and the 
heifer must be convinced that you are 
her friend. 





Grain on Grass 


A subscriber writes: 

“T have fifteen cows which I would 
like to feed cheaply and profitably this 
summer on grass. I want to get as 
much milk as possible from them at a 
low cost.” 

Much depends upon the quality of 
these cows. We doubt very much if 
it pays to feed the ordinary grade milk 
cow grain while on pasture. But cows 
which give four gallons or more of 
milk daily will use grain to advantage. 
If they do not show it in their milk 
flow at the time, they will show it next 
fall and winter. 

Much depends upon the quality of 
the pasture, but ordinarily we would 
feed about one pound of grain for each 
seven pounds of milk produced, higher 
proportions with larger yields than 
four gallons daily, and much lower pro- 
portions with smaller yields. 





Dairy Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a cow weighing about 1,100 
pounds, which gives about thirty-two 
pounds of milk daily. I feed her one 
gallon of bran, one gallon of oats, fif- 
teen nubbins of corn, a handful of oil 
meal twice daily, and clover hay. She 
is a Short-horn. I would like to know 
whether or not I am feeding enough 
of these these things. Would it pay 
me to buy anything else to feed her?” 

It is rather hard to figure a matter 
of this sort from measures. Roughly 
estimated, our correspondent is feed- 
ing his 1,190-pound cow an average 
daily ration of five pounds of corn, 
five pounds of oats, two pounds of 
bran and a pound of oil meal, in addi- 
tion to all the clover hay she will eat. 
This means that her average daily ra- 
tion contains about 2.2 pounds of di- 
gestible protein, and 16.3 units of en- 
ergy. The standard for an 1,100-pound 
cow giving thirty-two pounds of four 
per cent milk calls for 2.1 pounds of 
digestible protein and 16 units of en- 
ergy. Our correspondent is feeding a 
balanced ration, and one which should 
be palatable. He does not quote prices 
of feeds, so we can not say as to how 
economical it is. Possibly it would 
pay to feed less oats and slightly more 
oil meal, but this could only be deter- 
mined on experiment. Our correspond- 
ent has a good ration to start with. If 
anything, he is feeding a little heavily. 
If this cow is just recently fresh, we 
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Save Their Cost 
Every Year of Use 


If you are thinking about buying a cream separator, and have 
only a small amount of ready cash to invest, don’t be tempted to 
put your money into one of the so-called “‘cheap’’ machines. 
pay your hard-earned : 
machine, when you can buy a reliable De Laval 
upon such liberal terms that 


It will more than save its cost 


‘ 
money for a cheap,’’ trashy 





while you are paying for it? 








it does last. 


is a reason. 


mailed upon request. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








When you buy a De Laval you have posi- 
tive assurance that your machine will be 
good for at least twenty years of service, 
during which time it will save every possible 
dollar for you and earn its original cost over 
and over again. 

If you purchase the so-called 
separator, you must pay cash in advance and 
then take the chance of the machine becoming worthless after a 
year or two of use, to say nothing of the cream it will waste while 


More De Laval machines are in use than any other make. 
Be sure to see the local De Laval agent and SEE and 


TRY a De Laval before you buy any cream separator. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are 
ably discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have. 
Mailed free vpon request if you mention this paper. 
Write to nearest office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


**cheap”’ 


There 


New 1913 De Laval catalog also 


SEATTLE 











would suggest that he decrease the 
ration every third day by one-fourth 
pound until she starts to decrease her 
milk flow. Then we would increase 
the ration every third day by one- 
fourth pound as long as she increases 
in her milk flow. Then we would de- 
crease again until she starts to de- 
crease. In this way, and by varying 
the feed to meet the appetite of the 
cow, it is possible to secure the max- 
imum milk production. Of course, 
such methods are not always practi- 
cal, but the experiment is interesting. 





Dairy Heifer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a few pure-bred Holstein- 
Friesian heifers that weigh about 500 
pounds, and I wish to bring them 
through the winter in the best possible 
condition, and yet at a moderate cost. 
Will you please balance me up as good 
a ration as you can out of feeds at 
the following prices: Clover hay, $10 
per ton; sweet corn stover, $5 per ton; 
oats, 27 cents per bushel; corn, 50 
cents per bushel; oil meal, $35 per 
ton. The corn stover will be shredded, 
and I also have plenty of oat straw to 
use, if desirable. As some heifers 
have a larger digestive tract than oth- 
ers, should they receive more of a 
bulky ration but still the same propor- 
tion of nutrients?” 

We suggest the following ration for 
these heifers: Clover, eight or ten 
pounds; corn stover or oat straw, four 
or five pounds (give the heifers all the 
roughage they will eat), and enough 
of a grain ration of two parts of corn, 
two parts of oats or bran, and one part 
of oil meal, to keep them in good grow- 
ing condition. Probably an average 
of three pounds of grain daily will be 
about right. 

The object in feeding dairy heifers 
is to get a good growth of bone and 
muscle and develop a roomy digestive 
system. Nearly all experienced dairy 
feeders are agreed that it pays to feed 
dairy heifers extensively on bulky 
feeds, so as to develop their digestive 





systems to the-maximum. We should 
not think it would be necessary to feed | 
those heifers with large digestive sys- | 


tems a much bulkier ration thar those 
with small digestive systems, 


| 
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Any Kind of a Free Trial 
You Want—On Any 


Great Western 
Cream Separator 


We will arrange tolet youhave a Great 
Weste Cream Separator on any 
kind ofa trial you want. Test the Great Western side 
by side with any other separator. Try them both 
on any kind of milk—warm, cold or stale. See how 
mn every way. 
Then decide. We know that the Great Western 
beats them all. Comparison will proveit tovou. You 
are safe in trying or buying a Great Western. Our 


5S Year Guarantee 


ou absolutely. Write us. Let us send 
you our book so you can read 
up on butter fat factsand 





















tures that make the 

estern pay enough more 
than any other separator 
to Br for itseif quick. 65.00 
to 615.00 more on each cow 
every year. You should in- 
vestigate now even if you 
have @ separator. 


Our Book 
FREE =: 


methods of separating— 
—gives results of extensive 
experiments and proves 
Great Western supe- 
riority in many ways. 
Mail postal now—don't 
decide on any machine 

till our book comes. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
396C Second Ave. Rock Island, lil. 


SAVE $50! 


Get your Silo direct 
from our Factory 


Shipped on approval to 
your station. Get our free 
Sile Book. Tells why we 
quote the lowest prices on 
GU SILOS 
Don’t fail to get this valuable 
information. Write today. 
INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 

2342 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SAVE *5O 2hcaae 
ENGINE- 
Bay your Gasoline Engine direct ‘ 
Guump—abteost det poke ee 


our 6-year Guarantee and money- 
gaving prices. Write for free 


































trial offer and catalog. State style and size wanted. 
WITTE iRON WORKS CO., 1F20 Oakland Av.,XansasCity,Mo, 
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Pantry shelves enameled 

with Lincoln enamels are 

with a damp cloth 

porcelain. Floors can be 

painted or finished with Lincoln Floor 

Paint, Lin-Co-Lac or Varnish to a smooth 
surface that does not require scrubbing. 
Shabby or marred furniture can be made 
bright and new. All this at trifling cost 

by the use of 


LINCOLN 
Paints and Varnishes 


No matter what the surface or what finish you wish to 
give it, there’s a Lincoln Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel or 
Finish for every surface—unew or old, indoors or outdoors. 





CARRIAGE ANO 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTS 











To aid you in making proper selections and to assist 
you in securing results, we will send you 


Paint Book Free 


Our “Home Painting Jobs” book,which tells you how 
rooms can be enameled, old shabby furniture made 
new, floors stained, or painted, or varnished, Carriages 
retinished, etc. Write today, and we will send these 
free and prepaid, together with the name of our 
nearest dealer. 


satisfac tory 


Lincoln Paint and Color Co. 
Dept. 22, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Factories ; 
Lincoln, Nebraska FS 
and Dallas, Texas [: 
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MONITOR DOUBLE DISC DRILL 
Increases the Yield 
Raises the Grade 
Saves 20% of the Seed 


Hundreds of farmers have carefully tested out the MONITOR DOUBLE 
DISC DRILL and in every case have found that it increases the yield, 
usually from three to seven bushels to the acre—raises the grade and saves 
at least 20‘c of the seed. It will actually save its cost in a single season. 


THE MONITOR WAY IS THE ONLY RIGHT WAY 


It deposits the seed on the downward turn of the disc —at the bottom 
of the furrow—in two rows, one inch apart and covers it with moist soil 
and not dry top earth as is done by other drills. 

Owing to its uniform depth the seed all comes up at the same time — 
ripens evenly, insuring better grade — increased yield with less seed —it pays 
for itself. 

The MONITOR DRILL cannot be clogged in any soil, mud, gumbo or in 
weedy or cornstalk ground, and its draft is one-third lighter than any other. 
Our FREE Illustrated Book on Monitor Drills will interest you. Write for it today. 

The Flying Dutchman Dealer in your neighborhood 
sells Monitor Drills. Look him up. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Dept. 20 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
SOLD BY HOME OFFICE AND ALL BRANCH HOUSES 
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Finishing the Champion Corn | 


Huskers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. Kellogg, who is an agricultural 
teacher in Illinois, wants to know how 
long it took to finish off the cattle, 
sheep and hogs I ran out in forty acres 
of corn this fall (see issue of March 
7th), and how much feed it took for 
each, and how long it took to clean 
up the corn field referred to formerly. 
Now, the 140 head of western lambs 
went in about September 5th, at 58 
pounds average, and came out finished 
December 20th, and brought 8 cents in 
Chicago, and averaged 80 pounds. 

The hogs went in at guess weight, 
and I have them yet. They were on 
full feed when they went in, and still 
are, having run with the cattle ever 
since. They were in the field from 
October Ist to January Ist. 

The cattle went in the field at a 
weight of 950 pounds, and they had 
the run of the field until I sold them, 
March 7th. The last bunch of the 
cattle, twelve head, weighed 1,200 and 
brought 8 cents at home. They were 
good enough to go anywhere. There 
were thirty-eight cattle in the field, 
and a carload of hogs. This field would 
go fifty bushels, and was forty acres in 
size. The corn in it gave out about 
Christmas. Then I began feeding the 
cattle clover hay and ear corn. They 
had no concentrates. This corn had 
twelve acres of rape where the stand 
of corn was thin, and the rape did 
well. I would guess there were twenty 
tons of it. 

Now this shows that it is impossible 
for me to say how much corn each 
class of stock ate, or what gain the 
cattle and hogs made while in the field. 
I can not answer this question accur- 
ately, but I can demonstrate fully that 
this was very profitable. These lambs 
went in the field and made anyway 
two-thirds of their gain on rape and 
rough feed that was of no other value. 
I could tell this by watching them. 
They were not to be seen eating corn 
nearly as much as eating rough feed. 
They cost me $5.50 per hundredweight 
at 58 pounds. One hundred and forty 
head equals $445.50. I sold them at 
home for 7 cents, and got a check for 
$800, and they brought 8 cents in Chi- 
cago. So they advanced in my hands 
$354.50. This corn was worth in town 
33 cents, so in the field it was not 
worth over 25 cents. I believe these 


lambs made me nearly $300. I would 
gladly do it again for $100. 
The hogs had all the corn they 


wanted to eat at all times, and they did 
not eat any more corn in the field than 
they wanted, and they cleaned up what 
they knocked down, and gained much 
better in the field than when out of it. 
They also ate lots of rape. So it is ob- 
vious that they were more profitable 
in the field than out. Now I have to 
buy them tankage. I am holding them 
for the April market. They are a lit- 
tle heavy, but the price will be, too. 
Now I do not think the cattle gained 
any better in the field than they would 
in a yard, but they saved me an im- 
mense amount of labor, and I am get- 
ting so I am just beginning to pay a 
little attention to hauling fodder and 
corn and manure all day every day. 
All the hog and sheep manure and half 
the cattle manure is in the field, and 
never came in the yard. That is a 
very important item, for if hogs and 
sheep don’t carry their waste to the 
field, it is apt to never get there. 
This stock is gone now, but the hogs, 
and all over this eighty acres there is 
nothing to eat. If I turn my two cows 
or horses out on this eighty, they will 
not go away from the buildings. There 
is just simply nothing to eat in any 
place but in the barn. Every willow 
sprout from the stumps I cut down 
is eaten up. There is not even a rag- 
weed in a fence corner. There is not 
a burdock or a blade of Mexican grass 
in the grove, or a leaf that could be 
reached. It is all turned into money. 
I am not farming fancy. I am a 
renter, and haven’t got a hog house or 
a granary, and hardly a corn crib, but 
I have twenty-six-inch hog wire around 
eighty acres—480 rods, at 23 cents, be- 
ing $112, and that is just as good as 
new, and as movable as other things 
a renter has. It is lots cheaper to buy 
that much hog fence and carry it along 
than it is to hire a man and get corn 
out and buy an elevator to elevate it, 
and shell corn all winter over the coun- 
try, and haul manure out in all the 
nasty weather. I can haul all my ma- 


t 





nure Out in a week from all that sx; vile 
Don’t think I will buy a spreader, «jt)_ 


er. And when I have some oats, | gg 
not go and thresh all fall. i just give 
some of the bundles to the horses ang 
some to the sheep, and later I vive 4 
whole lot of bundles to each, and jt i 
not wasted to give some to the cattle 
on feed. I notice that it is just ag 
well to give the oats and straw to the 
horses unthreshed as it is to esh 
it and then give them the stray and 


oats, and it’s vastly more convenient 
not to thresh. : 

I didn’t buy these cattle in the fajy, 
I can’t afford to buy cattle in the fa) 
any more. I bought them July 34, for 
$4.70, at Sioux City. Could have bought 
yearlings at $4. These cattle always 
go off in price in the summer, It's 
lots of fun to stand around the sales 
and buck someone for cattle at 7 org 
cents, but it’s vastly safer to buy jn 
summer at the time when the other 
fellow is not buying. The time is now 
here when money is to be made jp 
growing or feeding stock. We are 
cursed with machinery in this country, 
Nearly everyone who reads these lineg 
has too much, and will admit it. | 
haven’t got a binder or corn elevator 
or spreader or auto or cream seya- 
rator or grain drill, and I wish I didn’t 
have an incubator, but my wife wil] 
blow in $5 or $10 worth of eggs and 
her time every year before she is sat- 
isfied. It’s worth that to have her sat- 
isfied. I used to have this machinery, 
but I had a sale once, and since that 
I could make ends meet much easier, 
Besides, you know fifteen years ago we 
didn’t have it. I know the editor wil] 
not mind me saying all this about ma- 
chinery, because he knows it will not 
stop anybody from buying it. 

Do vou know where all our farm help 
has gone? Well, a lot of it around 
here has gone to the city to work for 
manufacturers who make articles for 
farmers to buy to make their work 
lighter. Don’t this strike you as a big 
joke? So that’s why I have fenced up 
and keep stock and get along with just 
as little labor and expense as I can. 
Now I am getting ready for next sum- 
mer. Am going to plant my corn two 
kernels so as to get a good stand of 
rape, and when I see that weed that 
grows six inches a day, and that other 
weed that winds around the corn in 
one night, and that milkweed that 
grows twice every time you pull him 
off, I just hold on to myself, for I know 
the medicine is still sucking his dam 
in Idaho, and I don’t stop till I see that 
cocklebur. Every one of them must 
come out, for no burs go in wool. And 
when those Idaho lambs arrive, I will 
be there early, and not quibble much 
about price, and will buy four to six 
decks of them to put in sixty acres oi 
corn and rape, and when I get home, 
I will turn them all in and leave them 
in from the start, for I have found that 
if there is clover at hand, or rape, 
these lambs will not hurt themselves 
on corn. The only lamb that hurts 
himself on corn is the one that goes 
into a field where there is nothing to 
eat but corn. Then he gets too much, 
but not when he can get at pasture of 
clover or rape. Sow the latter in corn 
before cultivating the last time, or in 
oats with the oats. Use the Dwarf 
Essex. 

F. B. CHAPMAN. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa. 





Oat Hay as a Substitute for 
Timothy 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Do you think oats cut in the dough 
stage would make good hay for horses? 
How is its feeding value as compared 
with timothy?” 

Oats cut for hay in the dough stage 
are splendid for horses. Some con id- 
er such hay as fully equal, or superior 
to timothy. Analyses indicate tha’ it 
has almost exactly the same feedings 
value, although slightly richer in mus- 
cle building material and not quite so 
rich in the heat and fat formers. On 
account of the expense of seed, culll- 
vation of the ground, and seeding, oat 
hay costs more, ton for ton, than tim- 
othy. It has the advantage that it 15 
produced in three or four months from 
seed sown in the spring. Our readers 
short of timothy hay for the horses 
should consider oats—sown as early as 
the ground can be got in shape, and «ut 
in the dough stage for hay. We would 
sow about three bushels to the acre 0 
some late growing variety such 45 
Swedish Select, or one of the side 02's 
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a Pasturing Wheat seed to the acre. Cultivation is much 9 
> pase this winter we had some in- | the same as for corn. Harvesting is| | AIERE S A BOOK TO GET NOW! 
. quiries concerning the pasturing of poco gpa age igre o8 
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. wheat. The openness of the winter | hand while still a little green, and COPY- EP, ae 
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in a | good for chickens, and has been used 1 GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, with plans for building 
er 8 s with good results for dairy cows. It —four drawings. This is dead easy. 
Ww seasiesiaian 5D 3s seems likely that the sunflower crop 1 “YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, elevation and floor 
in . 2 | = — be grown more extensively in the layout. Two drawings. 
re 2]. u _ 1 DOUBLE POULTRY HOUSE, elevation and floor plans 
y. 216 " ac Piavad for several seasons we —two drawings. Simple enough. 
eg | ave advised our readers, at the re- 1 DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawings—showing a prac- 
I [ight winter pasture..... 20.9 | 1.36 _— rity number of different corre- tical building. A dandy. 
ry wi spondents, i owi / ‘7 ‘ ; 
. — — Log em 18.8 | 1.06 _ ak oe ee ee 1 gear two drawings with practical suggestions 
; git é 3 : ier or building. 
it spring pasture ...... 10.7 | 83 who have grown the crop please write : “ ch aegis 
: Late spring pasture....... 14.9 .94 | in and tell us of their success? : "oe an Co Clnate: Silo,” four 
1 f IABUETES o.oo ccc 60sec de ‘ F | , ; 
e No pasture 23.2 | 1.49 | 1 SMALL CONSERVATORY, four drawings—easy and 
ee Nine years ago, when the season Val cheap to build. 
Y, was a dry, » peng rong ue of ShreddedCorn Stover Thase plans are sufficient for any intelligent “‘barn carpenter” 
repeated, with results as indicated in | ° Oo goright ahead and build from. If you contemplate buildin 
: the following table: | and Timothy Hay ‘ tage barn ag Bo core = serene the old ones)” 
‘ ; | j ; y all means GE S_BOOK. It contains a world of 
+4 = | An Iowa correspondent writes: Ry genuine, practical, CASHABLE suggestions. > 
| . “I am entering a share rent propo- 
A= af | sition, and will have to put good, FREE BOOK! FREE PLANS! + 
at 2% | bright, shredded fodder, cut before CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY snd cond ee wine vy 
Ip Treatment 3 5} | frost, against wild and timothy hay. will send booklet iesetuausailass begeond to dole. N44 ’ 
; . Bm | How much fodder should I figure up It is absolutely FREE: remember that. All » ‘ 
¢ ae! ; against the hay, figuring by the ton?” { _ 9 tenuectage anode — ypc tm = Pocket 
ri 2 E Professor T. L. Haecker, of the Min- nized as a strictly Authorivative Gelsance”’ 
: > ~*~ | nesota experiment station, considers fork. Help yourself to the FREE CY- 
s Not pastured..........0 es ~. +] 12.35 | that for dairy cows 940 pounds of good eT a 
= Pastured to February 29th....| 9.79 | timothy hay is equal in feeding value 
4 Pastured to March 3lst........ 8.06 | to a ton of shredded corn stover. We So. Cypress Mnfrs. Assn. 
Pastured to April 16th......... 5.55 | are inclined to think that the pro- Hibernia Bank Building 
a. f d t 1 th t I New Orleans. 
x ‘ = x essor does not value the corn stover ° 
a ne Regt 8 cicniged ecammaaam 1S | highly enough. Chemists’ analyses in- 
' pease ake ro out of | dicate that corn stover contains al- 
Ss a oo most as much of the muscle builders | 
” the wheat field by March Ist or March | ang the heat and fat formers as tim- | 
r 1bth at the latest, if reasonable re- othy hay. We ourselves asec gag el 
: turns are to be expected. Late pastur- | clined to give it a feeding value of 
ing after April 1st lowered the yield | aimost two-thirds that of timothy hay 
n to almost one-half, as compared with and three-fourths that of wild hay At 
Vv moderate pasturing. The quality of 7 ms spi alae 
: : é : P the Nebraska experiment station, in 
: the grain deteriorates perceptibly with | fattening steers ri found that what 
i" late pasturing. Pasturing wheat when | corn stover the steers ate was equal 
q the ground is very wet will have @/ in feeding value, pound for pound, to 
tendency to lower the yield of grain, | prairie hay. Since the steers did not | 
and at the — time injure the tex- clean up all their corn stover it was 
% ture of the soil. Where wheat makes | yeckoned that, ton for ton, the corn | 
. eden heavy top, it is advisable to | stover was not quite equal to prairie 
e, The results as obtained by the Okla- | = 
n homa station will not, of course, ap- | 
u ply exactly to the northern conditions. | —_— 
>, Under average conditions in the north | Effect of Dipping on Wool 
s we should say that the winter pastur- | An Iowa correspondent writes: 
s ing of wheat would cause an even | = «yy th ti 
| 4 : My sheep are troubled with ticks. 
Ss pate y Nae, : 
? ~~ lowering of the yield than that | Would it injure the sale of the wool if Clothcraft Represents 67 Years 
‘ — icated by the foregoing tables. | they were dipped within the next two of Good Clothes-Making 
; sprajpeMesagi conditions under which it | weeks? We usually shear about two ONG experience has increased the quality of 
may pay to pasture wheat in the north | r WwW ‘ b Clothcraft Clothes; scientific methods have 
n —but ordinarily we would not do it | months from — ' have a barn to reduced the price. You profit twice when you 
a - ‘| keep them in when it is cold.” choose Clothcraft and you buy certain value. 
a | We referred this question to a wool - 
preg "ont ‘our “Dee Scteee | CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 
Sunflowers houses. He gave it as his opinion that $ A 
A Missouri correspondent writes: so far as the quality of the wool was Guaranteed All Wool at ‘10 to £25 
“I understand that there is a grow- | Concerned, it would be all right to dip Clothcraft Clothes in many fabrics and styles at 
ing demand for s six weeks or two months before shear- $10.00 to $25.00 are made for men of taste and good 
j unflower seed, and | § a : : judgment. 
, am wondering if the plant can not be | ing. Dipping just before shearing cuts The Clothcraft Blue Serge Special No. 5130 at 
grown to good advantage. I notice | down the value of the wool two to $15.00 isa suit that you should have for Speine- You 
that the seed is quoted at $3.25 per | three cents per pound. ; can frery Clothcraft’ suit is guaranteed by ‘both 
hundred on the St. Louis market. I PPh inenig at = Roce pa habe —— maker and dealer. jhe quarantes assures vou abeo- 
would be pleased to have such infor- pping immediately a ter shearing. 4 lutely all-wool cloth, properly shrun an fast n 
h mation as you have at your command | More thorough job can be done at this pr My Bg ee ee Casloung, 
on culture, method of harvesting, and oe Boe Pegg is Mery beg oer pring suit at the, Clotheraft, Store. 
yield of sunflowers. What tool is used | 22 there is no chance of injuring the k for the Clothcraft labelon the neck of the coat 
: - 7" d th ’ th de ket. If you 
; in seeding, and what distance apart value of the wool. cannot locate a dealer, write us.and we will send yout 
e should the rows and plants be? How a card ay ep to pone agree Dery ry 7 Poe 
s much seed is required to the acre for ' : a Style Book for Spring and a sample o gee 
: planting? What method is used in| Breeding for Fall Litters THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
| harvesting and -extracting the seed Rounded ic 
4 f y * . F ounded 1846. Oldest American 
; irom the head? What is the average An Iowa correspondent writes: Makers of Men's Clothes 
& yield?” “How soon after farrowing should 631 St. Clair Ave., N. W. Cevlond 
. TI e sunflower crop is worth experi- | young healthy sows be bred for fall 
1 Menting with, but we do not advise’| litters?” 
3 ~~ ne to plant it on a large scale, As soon as the spring litter can be 
t Sunflowers should be planted about | conveniently weaned and the sow will 
: the same tinté as corn, or a week or | come into heat, she should be re-bred 
‘ two earlier. Mammoth and Black Rus- | for the fall litter. When there is to 
Sian are good varieties. The rows | be a fall litter, the spring pigs should 
? Should be about three and one-half | be helped along with grain feed, so Save $25 to $40. Get best buggy you ever rode in. Book sho 
feet apart, and the seed four or five | that they may be weaned at about clenplete tine of hagness, told derect Co you, ao’ middlemen’ 
5 inches apart in the row. Sunflowers | eight weeks of age. After the spring Bi profit. 167,000 Split Hickories now in use." 
May be checked the same way as | pigs are weaned, the sow will often 30 Days’ Free Road Test —2 Yrs, Guarantee 
corn. We presume that after a little | come to heat within three or four —. rea aca ance Driving carts. Care 
experim ting, either the corn planter | days. May and June seem to be the py bd once no matter where 
; Or the ‘ain drill might be adapted ; natural months for breeding for fall or letter tonight ddress H.C. Phelps, President. 
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lin, Packard, 


Half of 1913*s output of automobiles goes from maker to 


buyer equipped with Goodrich Tires. 
ufacturer hasn’t any sentiment about 
ones he knows are going to help his c 


Goodrich unit molded construction means just what it im- 


plies. Each Goodrich Tire is made 


The thick, 


The tread, being of the tire and not 
peel nor strip. 


Write us today for our free folders on‘ 


of Tire Injvey.’’ They contain in- 


formation which we obtained 
through years of experience and 
tests and which will help you to 
get all the value from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Service 
Stations in all Principal Cities 


Rabe makn Dealers everywhere 


_*F orty- -three years’ 
experience in rub- 
ber manufacturing 


—sixteen years of un- 


makers from the start. 


These are three boiled-down 
reasons why you should 
specify Goodrich Tires for 
new car you buy, 
or use them on whatever car 


vars of the leading manufacturers 


are still going on the same makes 
of cars after fifteen years of experience 
in the impartial testing ground of hard 


Ask the Winton, Pierce-Arrow, Frank- 
Olds, Stanley, 
Premier, Peerless, White, Moline and 
other makers earliest in the business 
why they have always equipped with 


GOODRICH motben TIRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


tough tread and the strong, resilient body are 
molded into one piece in the Goodrich single vulcanization. 


unit molding 
by leading auto 
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Better yet, they 
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The automobile man- 
tires. He puts on the 
car make good. 


and molded as a unit. 


merely on it, does not 
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for Goodrich 
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sent free on request. 
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Bovee’s Compound 


16-inch doors. 
radiator. 
Long travel of he at 
all buildings, especially for i: 
Will soon save cost in fue 


BOVEE FURNACE woRks, | 


Heavy coal grates 


—— use. 


Easy to operate. 


Horizontal Furnaces 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


Save 40 per cent of fuel and cost. 


Burn perfectly coal or wood 
large combustion chamber—compound 
Most practical heating plant for 


Write for particulars. 


95 8th St, | WATERLOO, IOWA 









pulverizes 


exposure to 
thaws out 
in the spring. 


The Overland Packer and Mulcher 


the clods, fills the holes and air spaces in seed bed, packs 
the ground and makes a shallow loose mulch on top 
which prevents evaporation of moisture. 
an ideal seed bed. 
cracks in the surface and presses the roots of alfalfa and 
fall wheat ‘into the ground and prevents plant dying from 


It makes 
It also breaks the crust, closes the 


wind and sun if used as soon as ground 


WALKER MFE. CO., Council Bluffs, la 
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COMMUNITY SEED 


By A. M. Ten Eyck, lowa State College. 


“Community seed” is the next step 
forward in crop improvement in Iowa. 
One of the greatest hindrances to fur- 
ther crop improvement in this state, 
and in other states for that matter, is 
the fact that there is no standard or 
authorized variety of any crop which is 
accepted and grown generally by farm- 
ers in one locality or neighborhood. It 
seems to be a habit among farmers for 
each one to grow a different variety of 
each of the several standard crops. If 
Jones grows white corn, his neighbor, 
Smith, will generally grow yellow or 
some other variety, and there are often 
several types or varieties of oats or 
barley grown in the same neighbor- 
hood. Thus there is no general mar- 
ket type and often the varieties become 
mixed and cross bred, which is espe- 
cially true of corn, and this destroys 
the purity of the seed, making it less 
valuable for marketing or for planting. 

The present condition is unsatisfac- 
tory and should be changed. In fact, 
there is no reasonable excuse for the 
present condition. Investigation has 
shown that certain types or varieties 
are often superior for growing in a cer- 
tain section of the country and these 
varieties may be readily determined 
and should be generally grown to the 
exclusion of inferior types. 

For several years the principles of 
seed corn selection and the importance 
of the germination test for each seed 
ear have been taught by the agricul- 
tural college through college extension 
short courses and farmers’ institutes 
and through the agricultural press and 
experiment station bulletins, until 
these facts are thoroughly understood 
and fairly well practiced, and there is 
no question but what these teachings 
have had an important part in increas- 
ing the yield and quality of the corn 
crop in this state. The great crop of 
1912 of 420,000,000 bushels with which 
Iowa leads all other states in total 
corn production, with an average yield 
of over forty bushels per acre, is no 
doubt in part at least directly due to 
the strenuous efforts which were made 
last winter and last spring to call the 
attention of the farmers to the poor 
vitality of much of the seed corn and 
the necessity of testing its germination 
before planting. We must continue to 
teach these first principles of seed se- 
lection and seed testing, but many 
farmers are now ready for the next 
step, the selection and adoption of 
“community seed.” 

The work begun by Professor Holden 
of testing varieties of corn at the coun- 
ty farms in several counties in the 
state, which has been carried on by the 
extension department now for seven 
years, shows that there are now being 
grown in every county of Iowa (in 
which these tests were made) certain 
varieties of corn which will outyield 
the average corn of the county by 
eleven bushels per acre each year. 
This is the average for the state. The 
results of several thousand tests in 
twenty-eight counties covering a period 
of seven years, 1905-12, are given as 
follows: 














sige ta 

Samples Tested. | .U | a0 |= 

Ze | es |e s 

n < x 

AMIRI ces os Sees wis ee 69 88 57 

Ll” ie: 5 ee 77 92 68 

Poorest 358 ............ 56 79 43 
The samples of corn used in these 
trials were taken from the planter 
boxes or from the sacks, being the ac- 


tual seed corn which the farmer was 
planting and a comparison was made 
on the county farms of each county by 
planting these samples in duplicate 
plots. 

The soil and culture conditions were 
the same in each trial, only the seed 
corn varied. The results have been 
similar in all counties where trials 
were made and these tests prove that 
there is much difference in the produc- 
ing power of different strains or va- 
rieties of corn which are now being 
grown by different farmers. 

This difference was found to be part- 
ly due to difference in vitality of seed 
and partly due to the difference in 
the, breeding, hardiness and maturity 
of the different varieties of corn. The 
average of these trials shows that 10 





per cent of the farmers in each coyp. 
ty of Iowa in which tests were mage 
are growing corn which produces 94 
per cent greater yield than the a\ verage 
of all the corn grown by all the farm. 
ers in the county. If the average farm. 
er will plant this better type of corn jt 
will mean an increase of 21 per cent jy 
his crop each year, of 8.4 bushels more 
corn per acre, assuming forty b ishelg 
as the present average yield, which ig 
336 bushels more corn to every farmer 
who grows 40 acres of corn, or 274,304 
bushels more corn for each county (2] 


sections in the average county), or q 
general increase in the corn crop of 
the state of 37,051,196 bushels. This 


would be the result if the other 90 per 
cent of our farmers would plant ag 
good corn as 10 per cent of our lowa 
farmers are planting today. 

The proper saving and testing of 
seed corn is the important factor ip 
securing larger yields, whatever ya. 
riety is planted, but the adoption and 
general planting of one or more of the 
better producing varieties as a “com- 
munity seed” in each county or locality 
will make it possible to secure the in- 
crease in yield which may be secured 
by the use of better seed as shown by 
this experiment. 

I would recommend not to adopt corn 
of different color for growing in one 
locality. It would be advisable to 
choose early and late maturing varie- 
ties, but of the same color, and as near 
the same type as possible. Thus one 
community should grow all white corn, 
another all vellow corn, ete. If sucha 
plan is followed other advantages be- 
sides increasing the yield will result 
from planting the ‘“‘ccommunity seed.” 
It will be possible to keep the corn 
pure and true to type which will result 
in its further improvement by selection 
and breeding and such a community 
would soon gain a reputation for its 
pure bred seed corn. Also, pure yellow 
corn or pure white corn when sold on 
the market, will bring from one to 
three cents per bushel more than corn 
which is mixed in color. Under pres- 
ent conditions a large part of the corn 
sold brings only the price of mixed 
corn, even though it may be fairly pure 
in color, because the buyer cannot 
readily keep separate the several small 
lots of corn as it is delivered to the 
elevator. Usually the corn is shelled 
as it is received and goes into the 
same bin and is paid for at the lowest 
rate, the price of mixed corn. To 2 
farmer who raises 80 acres of corn 
yielding 60 bushels per acre, two cents 
higher per bushel means at net profit 
of $96, no mean sum, considering that 
it may require no extra labor or ex- 
pense to secure it. 

Advantages will also come by grow- 
ing a uniform type of oats, barley or 
wheat in each community. The com- 
munity variety of each crop should be 
the hardiest, best producing variety as 
determined by actual trials in each 
county, or in the different climatic and 
soil divisions of the state, and a va- 
riety which the market demands or 
which has the highest feeding value 
and best quality. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to make 
trials in many localities to determine 
more definitely which are the best va- 
rieties or types for planting. This 
work may be done in coéperation with 
the state college and experiment sta- 
tion. When such tests have been made 
(and some have already been made 
with corn as stated), then in the judg- 
ment of the writer it will not be diffi- 
cult to establish a “community seed.” 

Let the farmers organize and adopt 
or recommend for planting certain va- 
rieties of corn and small grain, such as 
are shown to be adapted to the local 
conditions, and let the grain dealers 
coéperate by paying a slightly ad- 
vanced price for pure grain of these 
varieties which are adopted or recom- 
mended. If any community will put 
such a plan in operation it will not 
take long to establish the growing of 
preferred varieties in such community. 

The agronomy department of the 
state agricultural college is ready t0 
give assistance toward establishins a 
“community seed” in several ways. 
The trials already made at Ames aa 
in several counties as stated make it 
possible to recommend certain varie- 
ties as preferable, or at least well 
adapted for growing in certain sectious 
of the state. The department has pb- 
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<= 
directory for Iowa seed grains, 
he names . nd addresses of sev- 
indred growers of standard and 


jished a 


giving 


al t 
‘mproved varieties of well bred seed 
corn and other seed grain. The list of 
available seed includes 10,500 bushels 


of seed corn, 80,000 bushels of seed 
id several thousand bushels of 


- spring wheat, millet, clover and 
simothy seed. This “Farm Seed Di- 
rectory for 1913 is now ready for dis- 
tribution and will be sent free upon re- 
quest, 10 any Iowa farmer. 

“The agronomy department is also 
ready 10 cooperate with the farmers in 
gny community in testing the different 


yarieties in order to determine which 
This work is in charge of 


are be ) 
prof. J. Buchanan, director of experi- 
ments, Agricultural College, Ames, 


Jowa. Professor Buchanan has pre- 
pared a circular containing a list of the 
cooperative experiments which may be 
carried on in 1913, giving information 
regarding methods of procedure re- 
quired to undertake one or more of 
these coOperative experiments. The 
farmers of Iowa should take advantage 
of these opportunities to secure some 
ood seed for planting or to test out 
the different varieties and thus deter- 
mine which are best adapted for grow- 
ing in each locality looking forward to 
the selection and adoption of a “com- 
munity seed.” 





Plant Diseases and Soil 


Fertility 


Soils long in cultivation often be- 
come unproductive. Some people say 
that the elements of plant food are 
lacking. Others insist that increased 
insect attack has brought about the 
decrease. Others think that the plant 
roots have thrown out poisons. Pro- 
fessor Bolley, of the North Dakota ex- 
periment station, presents another 
view, which is not so very common. 
He thinks that the decreased yield of 
wheat and flax (and no doubt the same 
is true to a certain extent with many 
other plants) is due largely to plant 
diseases, and not especially to lack in 
soil fertility. To keep plant diseases 
from entering wheat, he recommends 
the following treatment: 

“1. Rotate, thus giving the wheat 
fungi which are known to exist in de- 
fective fields, a chance to die out. 
Corn culture and other crops than ce- 
reals associated with pasture are most 
likely to give beneficial results. 

“2, Sow only plump, properly col- 
ored seed wheat, for some of the chief 
wheat parasites which we have been 
studying infest the kernels of diseased 
wheat plants internally, and are thus 
carried each year to a new crop. No 
diseased grains retain a normal color, 
shape and size, therefore grade the 
grains so as to eliminate the shrunken 
and shriveled seed. 

“3. Treat all seeds by the formal- 
dehyde method; for the seed from in- 
fested wheat crops also carry the 
spores of the wheat parasites on the 
outside of the grain, as in the case of 
smut, and the formaldehyde treatment 
easily destroys all such’ external 
spores. This is one of the reasons 
why treatment for the prevention of 
smut has always shown an increase of 
crops, even though the grain so treat- 
ed is known to be free from smut. 
This method of handling seed will pre- 
vent sowing large quantities of spores 
of the wheat parasites upon uninfected 
or slightly infected soils. 

“4. Avoid so preparing the land as 

to produce an excess of available ni- 
trogen, for the use of nitrogen fertiliz- 
ers in undue amounts immediately 
Preceding a wheat crop, unless the 
large available nitrogen supply is 
Counterbalanced by phosphates or oth- 
ef mineral fertilizers suited to hasten 
Maturity, and harden or stiffen the 
straw; for wheat on such land falls 
an easy prey to the fungi. A crop of 
corn or flax or millet upon such land 
Preceding a wheat crop will be apt to 
leave the soil in such condition as to 
Conduce to the formation of a stiffer 
Straw, 
“5, Give the soil thorough cultiva- 
tion, drainage and aeration, and yet 
have the seed bed thoroughly com- 
Pact. These are the conditions which 
are particularly favorable to the pro- 
uction of the wheat crop, conditions 
Which it can stand well, while the re- 
Verse conditions are apt to be favor- 
able for the growth of fungi.” 

The same general principles apply 





to the plant diseases in other grains. 
There is some modification in the case 
of flax. For instance, Professor Bol- 
ley recommends selecting a strain of 
seed which is known as resistant to 
disease. They have developed such 
strains in North Dakota. He also rec- 
ommends sowing the flax as early as 
possible, and yet avoid late spring 
freezing. It is very important to make 
the seed bed as firm and compact as 
possible. He would sow flax at the 
rate of ten to twelve quarts per acre. 
This matter of plant diseases is in- 
teresting, for it shows that the prob- 
lem of reduced yield is not as simple 
as some people seem to think. It is 
not a matter alone of plant food. 





Tax Propositions in Illinois 


There is some tendency toward con- 
fusion of two tax measures pending at 
Springfield, Illinois. The distinction 
between them, however, is clear, and 
is important to bear in mind. 

One measure is the resolution for 
the submission to the voters in No- 
vember, 1914, of the tax amendment 
to the constitution recommended by 
the Illinois special tax commission, 
and favored by the voters, 541,189 to 
187,467, on November 5, 1912. The 
vote last fall was taken under the 
Public Policy Act, and was advisory, 
but if the legislature heeds the advice 
and submits the amendment, a ma- 
jority of the voters in 1914 can write 
it into the constitution. This amend- 
ment, by removing a restriction from 
the constitution, will permit the legis- 
lature to adopt methods of assessing 
the personal property which now es- 
capes, by such modern and scientific 
methods as have been found success- 
ful in other states. 

If the experience of other states is 
any indication, this proposed amend- 
ment would be a first step in adding 
to the public treasuries of Illinois mil- 
lions in additional revenues which oth- 
erwise could not be secured without 
unduly increasing present unjust bur- 
dens on land and fixed property. This 
amendment has been declared by all 
students of taxation to be essential 
to any real tax reform in Illinois. It 
will take a two-thirds vote in both 
house and senate to submit it for the 
approval of the people, and those who 
are interested in relieving an unjust 
tax situation, which places a relative- 
ly higher burden on land now than it 
did in 1873, should talk to or write to 
their representatives and _ senators 
about the tax constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The other proposed measure is a 
bill for a law to abolish the present 
state board of equalization, which is 
composed of one member elected from 
each congressional district, and the 
auditor of public accounts ex-officio, 
and to replace this board with a state 
tax commission of three members ap- 
pointed by the governor. This com- 
mission would have power to pass on 
assessment matters in any county in 
the state: to overturn decisions of lo- 
cal assessors and boards of review; to 
appoint special assessors, and to di- 
rect reassessment of property in any 
county, as well as to perform the func- 
tions of the present state board of 
equalization. 

Fear is expressed by many that the 
exertion of so much centralized power 
in an attempt to enforce a system of 
taxation which the experience of other 
states and of forty years in this state 
show to be absolutely unenforcible, 
would result merely in emphasizing 
existing inequalities and would in- 
crease valuations and taxes still fur- 
ther on farm lands, real estate and 
visible property generally. Even those 
who believe in centralizing so much 
power in so few hands, seem inclined 
to believe that the creation of such a 
commission in advance of the sub- 
mission of the much needed and more 
fundamental tax amendment to the 
constitution would do no good, and 
might not be particularly desirable. 
However, the tax commission proposi- 
tion has many strong friends, and will 
be one of the big legislative questions 
to be threshed out by the present gen- 
eral assembly.—lIllinois Farmers’ In- 
stitute. 





Pursuing, All Right. 
Interested neighbor: ‘Is your son still 
pursuing his studies at college?” ; 
Fond Father: ‘Well, I guess so; at any 
rate he hasn’t caught up yet.” 








This rat destroyed over one dollar’s worth of property 


last year. 


well. 


depredations. 


Every other member of his tribe did as 


How much disease they spread no one <an tell. 
The farmer is one of the worst sufferers from their 


They make his corn crib their head- 


quarters; they burrow through his silage and ruin it; 
they gnaw through the floors of his barn, granary and 
poultry house; they hide under his board walks or 


wooden floors or in his cellar. 


There is only one effective way to stop the rat. Build 
of concrete. Rats cannot gnaw through or climb up 
concrete. There is no nesting place for them under 


concrete floors. 


proof against them. 
When you build of concrete always specify 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is uniform in color, quality and results. Let us help 
you with your concrete work. Send for our free book, 


“Concrete in the Country.” 


Any structure built of concrete is 


Universal Portiand Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
92 West Adams Street 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh, 


SBURGH 
ing 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 




















cheap materials and workmanship into it; that such a buggy will soon 


go to pieces and your money will be gone. 
you can get a Kratzer buggy, made right through and through. 
Kratzer buggies give years more of service, insure your safety, save 
money in repairs, give greater comfort and a much finer appearance. 
Are best—and cheapest in the end. 


Kratzer Quality Carriages | 
are sold by reliable dealers : 


They are made right here in Des 
Moines by men who know how to 
build a carriage that will stand the 
wear andtearof going over muddy, 





rutty roads. 


We pay the highest price to get clean, choice 
hickory; we use Cambria steel in our 
springs; more drop forgings for reinforce- 
ment than any other maker; finest finish- 
ing. You get all these things and more 


at a fair price in a Kratzer. 


Majestic Buggy 
50 other styles 


in FREE 
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102 W. First St. 
Des Moines, la. A 






By paying a little more 


Mail the Coupon ¥ %2"* 


to know 
more about the Kratzer buggy and 
why it is best suited to your needs, 


Send in the coupon for our catalog and —- 
then see the buggy you want on the Ff: 
dealer’s floor. Then you will see : 
and know the difference. Send in 
the coupon 















Now! 48 @ 8 @ @ 
a Kratzer 
a Carriage Company 
P 102 W. First St. 
— Des Moines, lowa 


Send me your Free catalog 
and details about Kratzer 


é Quality Buggies. 
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All You Want | 
To Eat 


In every farmer’s pantry there is us- 
| ually food enough for the family, available 
| for its daily needs. If the boys are work- 
ing hard, or growing fast and get really 
hungry, as boys often do, or if company | 
comes unexpectedly the foodin the pantry | 
sometimes fails to “‘go around’’ just when 

it is wanted. 
So with your crops; they feed very | 
much as you do. There is enough plant | 





| food in the soil to produce for years the 
ordinary every day crops our fathers used 
to raise; but along comes a good season, 
heat, sun and rain all working well to- 
gether,—you have put in good, live seed, 
cultivated just right, and everything is 
pulling along finely for a bumper crop. 
But a bumper crop is larger than an ordin- 
ary crop and needs more food to support 
it, and it wants it now—while it is growing. 
If the available fertility isn’t there in the 
soil the crop fails just for that one reason 
and no other. See to it that the available 
elements are in your soil this year. 


EMPIRE FERTILIZERS 


supply that kind. These fertilizers supply to growing 
crops in available form the plant food elements 

“ required which in connection with good seed, cultiva- H 
] 





tion and weather and the plant food supplied by the 
soil and air, are producing good crops of profitable 
size and quality. Farmers depend upon them as upon 
other old friends, and have done so for years. 


Agents wanted where we have none. Address | 
early for prices and terms, 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS li 
423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yip HEY cost least because they last 
YY iongest. They are worth more be- 
y i, cause they not only give most mileage but their 
y i, greater strength means surest freedom from tire 
1////, troubles, delays and road worries of all kinds. 
4 , Extra thick, tough tread and superior body 
y 4 construction have made them first choice for hard 
4 , service for nearly 14 years. 
y ; Ask your dealer—and write us for H. S. Firestone’s book, 
y “What’s What In Tires.” 
; 7 The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
y j “America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
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| Legal Inquiries 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
otbers. The full name and address must be sign u 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate shcet of paper. 











HEDGE iN ILLINOIS. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“TI would like to have you advise me 
how to compel the removal of about twen- 
ty-five hedge trees that are growing on 
the line. The majority of them are five 
feet around, and branches over sixteen 
and a half feet. Would like to know what 
the law of Illinois is in regard to making 
a@ person remove trees on the partition 
line. I gave the owner notice a vear ago 
to have them removed.” 

According to the law of Illinois, if the 
division fence between adjoining owners 
shall be a hedge fence, then the owner or 
owners of such hedge fence shall, during 
the .vear after hedge has attained 
the age of seven years, cut back or trim 
the hedge to a height not to exceed four 
feet, and shall at least once in every two 
years thereafter cut back or trim to a 
height of five feet, provided that the pro- 
visions of this law shall not apply to any 
hedge fence protecting either an orchard, 
building or windbreak not to exceed thirty 
rods. Any owner who shall fail to com- 
ply with this law before the 15th of June 
in the year in which the hedge should 
be trimmed, any one of the owners of 
such division fence having complied with 
the provisions of this law, may give the 
other owner or owners ten days’ notice 
in writing to cut or trim the hedge. If 
the other owners shall refuse to comply, 
it is then lawful for the person giving the 
notice to trim the hedge in accordance 
with the law, and he has a right to col- 
lect the cost of the work from the other 
owners. 


such 


CONVEYANCE OF REAL ESTATE. 

An Illinois writes: 

“A deeds a piece of land in Iowa in 1859 
to B. B gives a mortgage on this land, 
during the same year, to C. B, in 1861, 
deeds the land to D. B, in neither instru- 
ment of conveyance, sets out whether he 
is married or single. As neither C nor D 
have demanded that his wife, if he had 
one, sign the mortgage or deed, and pre- 
sumably knew B, it would seem B was 
single. Am informed that the thirty- 
fourth general assembly of Iowa passed an 
act covering this point, and makes title 
good as to B's signature. Will you in- 
form me if those are the facts and the 
course to pursue?” 


subscriber 


Yes. Chapter 159, of the laws of the 
thirty-fourth general assembly of the 
state of Iowa, provides as follows: ‘In 


all cases where the holder of the legal or 
equitable title or estate to real estate sit- 
uated within this state, and prior to the 
first day of January, 1890, conveyed said 
real estate, or any interest therein, by 
deed, mortgage or other instrument, which 
has been recorded, and the spouse failed 
to join therein, such spouse or the heirs- 
at-law, representatives, grantees or as- 
signs of such spouse shal] be barred from 
recovery, unless suit is brought therefor 
within one year after the taking effect of 
this act. In case the right to such dis- 
tributive share has not accrued by the 
death of the spouse making such instru- 
ment, then the one not joining is hereby 
authorized to file in the recorder’s office in 
the county where the land is situated, a 
notice, with affidavit, setting forth affi- 
ant’s claim, together with the facts upon 
which such claim rests, but if such no- 
tice is not filed within two years of the 
taking effect of this statute, claim shall be 
barred forever.” 

Inasmuch as this statute took effect on 
the 17th day of March, 1911, unless the 
above named remedies have been enforced, 
B's failing to designate whether he was 
married or single would have no effect 
on the title to said property. 


ELECTRIC POWER LINES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The Keokuk Water Power Company 
have surveyed a transmission line to Bur- 
lington, running through farms with no 
regard te line fences, and demand a righte 
of-way one hundred feet wide. This is of 
no benefit to the farmers along their line, 
as they refuse to distribute power. (1) 
Have they a right to condemn this land? 
(2) Is there any limit to the width of such 
right-of-way? (3) Have telegraph and 
telephone companies the right to con- 
demn land?” 

(1) Any person or corporation organized 
for the purpose of utilizing and improve 
ing any water power within this state in 
the streams lying upon the borders there- 
of may, by condemnation, take and hold 
so much real estate as may be necessary 
for the location, construction and cone 
venient use of its canals, etc. 

(2) There is no limit to the width of 
right-of-way, as they have the power to 





iS 
condemn such real estate as may be neo, 
essary. 

(3) Telegraph and telephone con panies 
have the right to construct lines over 
lands belonging to the state or any pri- 
vate individual, and may erect the necec. 
sary fixtures therefor, and if the person 
over whose lana such line passes - 


laims 
more damages than the proprietor of the 
line is willing to pay, the amount there. 


of may be determined in the manner pro. 
vided for the condemnation of private 
property. 





RIGHTS TO FLOWING WELL, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“A has a flowing well, curbed with two. 
inch gas pipe, to which he has attacheg 
a hydraulic ram to supply water to hig 


house. The well is on high ground, go 
that the water will only raise about a foot 
and a half above the surface, and furnish. 
es about twelve gallons per minute. B jg 
about to sink a five-inch well on lower 
ground, so that it will probably raise ff. 
teen feet above the surface. To this wey 


he expects to attach a ram to pum) water 
to his residence, which is not on the same 
lot as the well, but in another part of the 


town. On account of the large size of the 
pipe, and the fact that it is on lowe 
gyound, B's well will either stop or weak. 
en A’s well, so that it will not “perate 


his ram, thereby making <A’s expensive 
water system useless. If B would only 
take what he actually needed, by reduc. 
ing the amount of water escaping at his 
well, it would not seriously interfere with 
A’s well. What is the law in regard to 
this matter, and what steps would it be 
necessary to take to prevent this injury?” 

The law governing the facts above set 
out is as follows: If the water to be 
drawn from B's well is to be taken out of 
a subterranean passage which flows ina 
distinct channel, B, as an adjoining own- 
er, would have no more right to divert the 
course of this subterranean stream than 
if the stream were on the surface of the 
earth, and B must therefore adjust the 
pipes of his well so as not to cut off A’s 
supply of water; but if B, in good faith, 
sinks a well on his own land, A would 
have no cause for complaint if the water 
from his well is drawn off or decreased by 
percolation through the earth. Therefore, 
if the water from A’s well is derived from 
a subterranean channel, and B intends to 
drive his well into such channel and there- 
by deprive A from the use of the water 
from such channel, an application for an 
injunction would be A’s remedy under 
such conditions. 


OUTLET FOR DRAIN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“(1) I have several tile opening into an 
open ditch on the farm below mine. The 
open ditch runs through an old pasture. 
Stock crossing it and grass and willows 
growing in it interfere with the proper 
flow of the water. I have asked the owner 
to open the ditch, but he refused. I have 
offered to pay half the expense of a good 
tile, and he refused. I need the drainage, 
as in wet times the water backs up twen- 
ty or thirty rods in my field. What should 
I or he do, or what can be done in such 
case? (2) Is there a law that compels @ 
man to keep a natural water course, as 
this is, open so that there may be proper 
drainage?”’ 

(1) The law governing conditions of 
this kind in Iowa provides that when any 
person, who is the owner of any swamp, 
marsh or wet land which, on account of 
its condition, may endanger the public 
health, or is not, for that reason, in @ 
proper condition for cultivation, shal! de- 
sire to construct any open ditch, tile or 
underground drain for the purpose of 
draining such swamp land through the 
land of another, and shall he be unable to 
agree in regard thereto with the owner 


of such land through whose land he de- 


file 


sires to construct the same, he maj 
with the clerk of the township in whi 
such land is situated an application there- 
for, giving the description of the land 
through which it is desired to construct 
said drain, and the general size, depth and 
character of the same. The townshi) 
clerk shall forthwith notify the trustees of 
the township of such application, who shall 
fix the time for the hearing of the samé 
(2) The law governing conditions of 
this character provides that ‘‘any h 
drain or water-course which is or m 
constructed so as to prevent the surplus 
and overflow waters from the adjacen 





land from entering the same, is hereby 
declared a nuisance, and the same may be 
abated as uch, and the liverting. ©" 
struction, impeding or filling up of suc’ 
ditches, drains or water-courses, or te 


breaking down of such levees in any man 
ner by any person without legal aut! 
is hereby declared a nuisance, crim 
punishable as such.” 


TAXATION OF MACHINERY. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Is threshing and shelling machinery 
taxable property?” 

The sta.utes of Iowa provide that farm- 
ing machinery, utensils, tools of mechan 
ics, etc., are exempt from taxation up 
the amount of $300. All such proy erty 


over and above $300 is liable f - taxes. 
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Dairy cattle in the field on the Kuhn Project in December, 1911 
A great dairy center on the 


“Kuhn California Project” 








LAND 
VALUES 
LOW 


GOOD 











Dept. P, 137 So. La Salle St., 





Where every condition makes for the greatest yield of butter fat at the lowest cost. 


A great dairy movement has been started 
on the Kuhn Project in Glenn and Colusa 
Counties, California. 
over the United States are interesting 
themselves in these lands where alfalfa 


— produces from 7 io 10 tons per acre, where aN 
Terms of Butter Fat demands 30 cents and over and No 
Payment per pound every month in the year. Payments 

EASY Climate the best. In fact every crop | for3 Years 
grown in California makes its maximum | jf you move on 

mgr returns on these lands. Oranges, Walnuts, to the land 
MARKETS | Almonds, Peaches, Prunes, Grapes, etc. and develop 


Write at once for full information 
KUHN IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY, 





Dairymen from all 


your holdings 











Chicago, Illinois 











ALBERTA 


The Price of Beef 
is High and so is the Price of Cattle. 


years the Province of 
Western Canada), 
was the Big nching Country. 
Many of these ranches today are 
immense grain fields,and the cat- 
tle have given place to he culti- 











thousands of Americans, settled 

on these plains, wealthy, but bas 
ncreased the price of live stock. 

There is splendid opportunity now to geta 


FREE HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES 


(and another as a pre-emption) in the 
newer districts and produce either by 
orgrain. The cropsare always g 
climate is excelient, schools and po med wed 
are convenient and markets splendid in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
Send at once for literature, the latest 
information, railway rates, etc., to 









Fra nk H. Hewitt 


Des Moines, lowa 
W.V. Bennett 
Room 4, Bee Building, Omaha, Neb, 


R. A. Garrett 
316 Jackson St. St., Paul, Minn. 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











Buy Farm Land 4@® 
at $10 aria up along South- 
ora Ry. 

Ga, Ss). a Fla. Ry. 
rapidly advancing. Plenty ot 
rain—no blizzards, Growing 
cities more produce, 
Reet Poultry and or fl sgl be oma «2 
n apples, truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton. Great industrial 
epenings Ae all parts of the So: ** Southern 
gazine, land lists, and state booklets—Pree 
WY. RICHARDS, L.&!. Agt., Room 100 Washington, 0.C 

A ih magazine gi giving 

gard tothe land sit 

—.. 3 ae 

bscription. 

If for a home or lgwestengan oe are think- 
ing of buying good farm land, simply write 
me a letter marking it “Personal” and say 


**Mail Lando d ss cA 
To on ry ott ane all rticulars free. 


Gen. figr. 
Skidmore car Co., 19; Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


AGood 200 Acre Farm 


For Exchange 


{2 southern Missouri. About one-half under high 
state of cultivation, balance pasture and timber. 
(ood se et of buildings and abundance of good water. 
Wi change for cows or young stock. _—— 
AF F D )/ANKEN BRING, Eagle Butte, So. Dak 







Big profit 














5,000 Acres Fine Improved and Un- 
improved Farm Lands for Sale 


Good soil. Easy terms. Send for price list and map. 
The New Richland Land and Loan Co., 
New Richland, Minn. 


~ Fort George, British Columbia 


is the center of the heaviest railway construction 
‘amipaign on the American continent. It is also the 
, 4) of an immense agricultural, timber and mineral 

For information address SECRETARY, Board 
‘de, Fort George, British Columbia. 





or mtr 








‘Bargain in Quarter Section Farm 


Close to town—only $30 per acre, 2+ miles from 
£90d railroad town with high school. Bich soil. good 
face. 40 acres good field and meadow, new frame 
© 16x24, addition 10x12, barn, granary, etc. Easy 
BAKER, S83 St. Croix Falls. Wis. 


WNBROKEN SECTION (640 ACRES) 


» within four miles of town. ar Box 
indian Head, Sask., Can 








Pt 





OTHE AMBITIOUS HOMESEEKER— 
“an locate you on one of the best farms in 
ra Minnesota at from fifteen to fifty dollars 
. Write for further information. A. O. 
R, Backus, Minnesota. 





MIL 





Farms atCost 


A number of choice farms for sale in the best part 
of North Dakota. Will sell for what they cost us in 
material used for improv ement, etc. 

Write or come and see us. We pay railroad fare 
if youbuy. Address 


BOVEY-SHUTE LUMBER CO. 
410 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRE mento Valley, the richest valley 

in the world. Unlimited oppor- 


tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest clfmate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


Sacramento Valley 
Development Ass'n, 
SACRAMENTO, 

1600 acres Canada land to trade for registered horses 
—Percherons or Belgians preferred. Land lays close 


to R. R. stations; some improved. Will exchange 
allor part of tract. Address the owner, 


Ww. R. KYLE, Hargrave, Manitoba 





Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 











The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
H Oo M E S CRESCO, IOWA 


BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW 


Best lands. Best crops. Best homes. Biggest 
barns. Finest schools, churches, roads and trans- 
portation. For list of New York farms address 
McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy andLive 
Stock {s Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write aoe eo and map 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minn. 


Money-Making Farms 

Money-making farms—13 states $10,000 to 850,000 an 
acre; live stock and tools often included to settle 
quickly. Big Illustrated Catalogue No. 36 free, E. 
A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, Union 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Minn. Clover and Dairying Lands 


Send for my bargain Hist of improved lands from 
$11 to $20 per acre, near town and railroads, good soil, 
in the hardwood belt. Write 
N. KE. JONDAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 

easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 

The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 
in Howard 


lowa Lands For Sale tors 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, fa. 





























OR SA LE—5300 improved farms southern Minne- 
sota. For prices, terms, MOREHART-ATCHI- 
SON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnesota. 


NORTH 
cultivated. 
H. J. 





} ALF SECTION. KENMARE, 
DAKOTA, good buildings, all 
per acre. Must sell. 


, 594 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Big bargain at $30.00 
MAXFIELD 


| 





The lowa Legislature 


Although no definite date for adjourn- 
ment has been fixed, the session of the 
legislature is rapidly drawing to a close. 
The usual date for adjournment is near 
the 15th of April, and it is probable that 
the present general assembly will finish 
by that time or shortly after. <A large 
number of important measures have not 
as yet been acted upon, and it will be 
necessary to rush action on them if they 
are passed. The house has a sifting com- 
mittee already, but the senate turned 
down a motion to provide for this com- 
mittee. Of the important measures, the 
tax commission bill, the employers’ lia- 
bility, and workmen’s compensation acts 
have not been touched. The utilities bill 
is in the hands of a conference commit- 
tee, and the compulsory arbitration act 
has not as yet been reported out. 
one vote of a constitutional 
the public utilities bill died in 
the house. This bill, which has been con- 
sidered one of the most important mea- 
sures of the session, had been debated 
hotly for two days and made the subject 
of a score of amendments. On the final 
vote, a call of the house was issued, and 
absent members brought in to vote. The 
main argument hinged on the question of 
making municipally owned plants subject 
to the orders of the commission. Mem- 
bers from cities where such plants were in 
operation fought the bill and finally de- 
feated it. Another serious argument arose 
in the house over the method of select- 
ing commissioners. The senate bill pro- 
vided for appointment by the governor, 
but the house had amended it so as tuo 
make the office elective. 

Strawberry boxes will 
really filled with fruit, if 
fies the house measures 
boxes must contain either 
or a half pint, but if they fall short of 
this requirement, the exact capacity of 
the box in cubie inches must be stamped 


Lacking 
majority, 


have to be 
the senate rati- 
bill. All berry 
a quart, a pint 


now 


on the side of the box. Tricks of berry 
growers and adjustable boxes were pre- 
sented in the course of the debate, which 
was argued at length. An inspector, at 
$1,800 per year, is also provided to see 


that laws regarding weights and measures 
are strictly observed. 

The Boe bill, requiring railroads to al- 
low excursion rates to fairs which had an 
attendance of 25,000 or over the previous 
year, was passed by the senate. Power 
to authorize the rate making and exercise 
of this bill is given to the railroad com- 
mission. There seems to be considerable 
doubt around the capitol as to whether or 
not this law is not overreaching the leg- 
islative power a little. 

The ‘‘blue sky”’ law, 
of wild-cat securities, 
senate in record time. 





preventing the sale 
went through the 
This bill is closely 


patterned after the Kansas law, and was 
framed by Senator Thomas, of Union 
county. Brokers who sell stock must 


give a bond of $5,000 and obtain a permit 
to operate. It also provides that a com- 
plete record of the business of the com- 
pany must be filed with the secretary of 
state before any stock in the concern may 
be sold in the state. 
m 

The people of Kossuth county will have 
a chance to vote on the question of divi- 
sion. The house decided to leave this 
question to the people of the county rath- 
er than to the residents of the proposed 
new county. This caused a sharp debate 
in which the right of one member to vote 
was questioned because he was alleged to 
own a thousand acres of land in the dis- 
trict in question. It has been proposed to 
divide Kossuth county and call the new 
county Larrabee county, making an even 
hundred counties in the state. 
on the Cowles resolution in the 
senate caused the introduction of a bill 
by the senate committee on educational 
institutions which clarifies the school sit- 
uation considerably. This bill provides 
that the senate recommend to the state 
board of education that they not effect the 
change in courses as ordered last fall. It 
further ailows home economics to be 
taught in all schools, and is generally in 
the nature of a compromise measure. The 
senate passed the bill by a large majority, 
and it is expected to pass the house. While 
no official statement has been made, it is 
generally understood that the board have 
agreed to submit to this suggestion, and 
will act accordingly and rescind their for- 
mer action. It has been known that the 
board were waiting for some legislative 
action, and it is probable that this will 


Action 


finally settle the long mooted question. 
The house also ania the Downey bill, 
giving the railroad commissioners the 


right to compe! railroads to establish over- 
head or undergrade crossings where roads 
or highways intersect. 

All bills reported jn the house must now 
go through the sifting committee. In ac- 
cordance with a motion, Speaker Cun- 
ningham named as this committee, Huff 


_men 





Big Irrigated 
Farm in Western 
Kansas for Sale 
at a Bargain 


205 acres Kearny County, 14 miles from 
R.R. station. Allimprovements for stock 
and grain. 100 acres now in alfalfa. 
Private irrigating plant goes with farm. 
Failure of owner’s health only reason for 
selling. Will sacrifice to quick buyer. 
Terms—half cash, balance long time at a 
low rate of interest. 


L. —&. LATTA, 1790 Broadway, New York City 


MONTANA!!! 


Have 50,000 acres of rich, black, level prairie land 
along the Great Northern and Milwaukee railroads, 
central Montana; the last chance to get good prairie 
land at prices ranging from $12 to $25 peracre Join 
one of our excursions, first and third Tuesday of 
every month. For full particulars, write HIGLEY 
LAND CO., 212 Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Improved Farms For Sale 


Good buildings; adapted to dairy, hogs, clover and 
corn; black loam soll; in Steele county; 870 to $100 
per acre. Send for lists 
Cc. H. GORDON, 


Bottom Land That Never Overflows 


Nettle Ridge district In southeast Missouri fs the 
“Garden Spot” of the great Mississippi Valley. Best 
corn, wheat and clover land. No overflow. Missis- 
sippi river could get ten feet higher and never affect 
it. Come now, see and be convinced. Write us for 
copy ‘Square Deal’’ and learn the facts. Every dol- 
lar invested there will soon double and treble itself. 
Maps and information free by writing 8. E. NEW- 
HOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St, Louis, Mo. 


Saskatchewan Valley 


J have wild and improved farms for sale or rent 
Low prices, easy terms; good climate, soil, water, 
hunting and fishing, markets, schools and churches 
The center of the hard wheat belt. Everything guar- 
anteed as represented. For full particulars call or 
write 
FRANK A. PARKS, 


Rich lowa Farm 
$70.00 Per Acre—(60 Acres 


5 acres under plow, balance tame grass. Running 
water. Rich black loam. For particulars write the 
owner, 

DD. W. BOVEE, 


Snake River Valley Lands 


in beautiful Aitkin County, from our road, direct 
to you, at low prices and easy terms. Investigate 
them. They are going fast. Write LAND AGENT, 
C., R. 1. & P. Ry. Co., 160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 








Owatonna, Minn. 








Craik, Sask. 





Waterloo, lowa 








COUTHERN Minnesota Corn Farms. | 
iN have for sale on easy terms several improved 
farms in Blue Earth and Nicollet county—second 
county north of Winnebago county, Iowa, 875 to 8100 
per acre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 





LACK SOLL—Leve! farm lands, $30 to $40 per 
acre. Produces equal to lowa orlil. 60 miles 
of Iowa, in southern Wis. No bills, rocks, bard pan, 
alkali, quicksand, gumbo or overflow; the fall is 6 to 
8 fest to the mile. Seeing only is believing. Send 
free booklet and sample of our soil. WISCONSIN 
DRAINED LAND CO., front part of Adams Express 
room, 124 W, 3d St., Davenport, lowa. 


For Rent or For Sale on Easy Terms 
160 ACRES 3 miles from White Earth, Mountreal 
County, N. D. Will rent first year with privilege to 
buy. 80a. under cultivation, “g? . 3- — house and 
small barn. Address wM EHLENBECK, 

1415 Main Street, tog Illinols 


Choice Minnesota Lands 


in Benton and adjoining counties. I will save you 











money on improved and unimproved farms. Lists 
free. W.C. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 
FOR SALE Quarter section, well 


improved, 4 miles from town; 

half section, fenced with woven wire, good build- 
ings and grove, 3 miles from town. BOHNHOFF & 
CRISPIN, Bruce, Brookings Co., South Dakota. 





700 f: b in : 
OLD VIRGINIA FARMS jee Crtatogue., Write. 


CASSELMAN & COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia. 





VENTRAL MISSOU RI— Write for list of corn, 
/ clover, wheat and blue grass farms that will 
prove —— and satisfactory for homes. 100 
farms described and priced. Mild, healthful climate. 
HAMILTON &C RENSH. AW, Box 9, Fulton, Mo. 











of Hardin, Bernbrock of Blackhawk, 
Workman of Mills, Barry of Linn, Scholz 
of Clayton and Koontz of Johnson. These 
have been working night and day 
to get through the huge stack of bills now 
before the house and pick out the most 
important ones for consideration. 

It will no longer be advisable to have 
horses shod and not pay the blacksmith, 
if the senate agrees with the house. The 
Crozier bill, just passed, provides that a 
blacksmith shall have a first lien on horses 
he has shod until his bill shall be paid. 

Telegraph and heen companies may 
soon be controlled by the state railroad 
commission, ff the senate passes the El- 
wood bill. This bill, making the wire com- 
panies common carriers and subject to 
regulation by the railroad commission, 
passed the house by a vote of 98 for and 
not a single vote against. Message sent 
by a company which does not reach the 
town to which the message is sent must 
be turned over to some company which 
does reach the desired locality. Hereto- 
fore the companies have made a practice 











(c Yontinued on page 681 ) 
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| 100%Tire Quality 
( Quality actually determines 
i tire mileage and every Ajax 
| ‘Tire we build represents 100% 


quality. 


To skimp on quality would 
mean a reduction in mileage 
and the Ajax written guarantee, 
definitely secures to you 5000 
* miles tire service. 


| That is why we concentrate 
! on quality rather than on quan- 
tity of manufacture. 





} For eight years we have guar- 
4 anteed quality while others 
| have claimed it. 


Quality has been the underlying 
| secret of Ajax service in the past 
| —your strongest guarantee for 
| the future. 





5000 Miles 


Guaranteed 


(in writing) 


fl There’san AJAX Dealer near you. Send 
4 usa postal for his nazie and our inter- 
esting booklet “ Figures That Don’t Lie. 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER CO. 
| 1786 Broadway New York City 
i Factories: Trenton, N. J. 














Wel Wecither Gmfoit 


is yours, no matter what you 
are up against, if you own a 


| Fish Brand Reflex Sticker 


The coat that keeps out 
i ALL the rain 


On every label 
we print plainly 








Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
| and 

| we mean it. 


$3.00 


|| Everywhere 





If not at your 
| dealer's, sent 
| prepaid on re- 
ceipt o price. 
| Send for illustra- 
ted folder de- 


—— ns 





| scribing this and 
| other Fish Brand 


| garments. 
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A. J. TOWER CO., 
| 41SH BRAND BOSTON 

Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 213 
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sic FREE BOOK on 


ALFALFA 


HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


“Alfalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of anew book 
just issued by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
information on alfalfa growing secured from many 
sources; United States Government, State Experi- 
ment Stations, the best posted authorities and suc- 
cessful growers. This information was secured at 
a great cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asking without cost. This book 
will convince you that your farm has some land on 
which you can grow alfalfa; it tells how to get re- 
sults from the first _— how to select the field 
and prepare the soil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
liming, and how to prepare the seed; when to plant, 
how to plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing period, how to get bigger than average 
crops, and how to cutandcure. This book is 
worth many dollars to the farmer interested in 
growing alfalfa, but we gladly send it without cost 
or obligation of any kind if you answer at once. 
Don't put it off—write for free book today. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 114.$ WATEPLOO, IA 
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By using ourlow down 
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Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, i, 
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V.—TWO ON THE VERANDA 


Redfield met his young guest in dinner- 
coat, looking extremely urban, and pre- 
sented his ‘“‘friend and neighbor, Mr. IEn- 
derby.”’ 

Icnderby turned out to be the owner of 
the voice with the English accent, which 
Lee Virginia had heard in the hall, but 
he was very nice, and a moment later 
Mrs. Redfield entered with Mrs. Enderby, 
a large lady with a smiling face. Thena 
voice she knew spoke from behind her: 
“IT don’t need a presentation. Miss Weth- 
erford and I have already met.” 

She turned to meet Ross Cavanagh, the 
young ranger. 

“Hlow did you get here?” 
wonder. : 

“I rode across the hills; it’s not far.’ 

Tle too was in evening dress, and as 
she stared at him in surprise he laugh- 
ingly protested, ‘Please don’t scrutinize 
this coat too closely. It’s the only one 


she asked, in 


I’ve owned for ten years, and this is the 
only house in which 
Bridges 


I'd dare to wear it.” 


(who turned out to be a state 





derby; ‘‘it’s to have your maids say ‘All 
right’ when you ask them to remove the 
soup. It’s a bit shocking also to have 
your cook or housemaid going about the 
house singing some wretched ditty. What 
was that one, Charley, that Irma Maud 
sang till we were nearly wild (Irma Maud 


was my chambermaid)? What was it? 
Something about ‘Tixey Ann’.” 

“Oh, I know it perfectly!’ exclaimed 
Enderby. “ ‘If you want to make a nig- 
gah feel good—’” 

“No, no; that’s another one.’ 

Redfield interposed, “You wouldn't 
have them go about in sullen stealth, 


would you? 
drudgery.” 

“Ah, yes; but if it 
out-of-doors?” 

“It shouldn’t. You should take it all as 
a part of the happy world of democracy 
wherein even the maid servant sings at 
her toil.”’ 

“But our democratic neighbors are all 
the time coming to look around the place. 


Think how song lightens the 


drives the family 








ame, 
«oe 





"The forests are coming each year to have greater and greafet value to the people 


of the plains. 


senator) was a farmer-like elderly man 
wearing a badly fitting serge suit. He 
was markedly western; so was his wife, 
who looked rather uneasy and hot. 

It was all delightfully exciting to Lee 
Virginia, and to be taken in to dinner 
by the tra’ sfigured ranger completed her 
appreciation of the charming home and 
its refined hostess. 

Redfield shone as host, presenting an 
admirable mixture of clubman and west- 
ern rancher. His natural sense of humor, 
sharpened by twenty years of plains life, 
was western. His manner, his habits of 
dress, of dining, of taking wine, were 
uncorruptedly Manhattan. Enderby, large, 
high-colored, was naturally a bit of what 
we know as the “haw-haw” type of Eng- 








lishman—a thoroughly good fellow, kind- 
lv, tolerant, brave, and generous, who 
could not possibly change his spots. He 


had failed utterly to acquire the American 
idiom, and his attempts at cowboy slang 
were often amusing—especially to Red- 
field, who prided himself on being quite 
undistinguishable in a cow-camp. 

Virginia and Ross, being the only young 
folks at the table, were seated together, 
and Enderby remarked privately: 
you’re in luck.”’ 

“T know I am,” he replied, 

He was (as Redfield had 
susceptible, made so by his solitary life 
in the mountains, and to be seated close 
beside this maid of the valley stirred his 
blood to the danger-point. It was only 
by an effort of the will that he kept in 


‘Ross, 


heartily. 
said) highly 


touch with Redfield’s remarks. 
“Enderby can never grow accustomed 
to his democratic neighbors,’”’ Redfield 


Was saying. ‘‘He’s been here six years, 
and yet when one of his cowboy friends 
tells him to ‘go to the devil,’ he’s sur- 
prised and a bit offended.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” explained Mrs. En- 





They are playgrounds like the Alps. 


We've no privacy whatever. On Sunday 
afternoon they drive through the grounds 
in procession; you’d think our place a 
public park, and we the keepers.” 

In all this banter, Virginia was given 
the English viewpoint as to western man- 
ners and conditions. She perceived that 
the Enderbys, notwithstanding their 
heavy-set prejudices, were persons of 
discernment and right feeling. It cer- 
tainly was impertinent of the neighbors 
to ride through the grounds as if they 
were public, and Mrs. Enderby was jus- 
tified in resenting it. 

Ross turned to her. ‘‘Enderby is the 
kind of Englishman who wants to adapt 
himself to new conditions, but can’t.” 

‘You don’t seem like an Englishman at 
all.” 


“Well, I was caught young, and, be- 
sides, I’m really Irish—on my father’s 
side.” 

“Oh, that’s different!’’ she exclaimed, 


as though that somehow brought him 
nearer to her own people. 

“It is, isn’t it?’’ he laughingly agreed. 
“But Enderby—I suppose his pedigree 
goes back to Cedric and his swineherds. 
You can’t change that kind.” 

*“T hadn’t the least thought of seeing 
you here. How did you happen to come?” 

“Redfield telephoned me at the mill, 
and I came at once. I haven’t been here 
since May, and I just thought I'd take a 
half a day off. Luckily, my understudy 
was with me. I left him ‘on the job’.” 

He did not tell her that she was the 
principal reason for this sudden descent 
upon Elk Lodge, and no one but Red- 
field knew the killing ride he had taken 
in order to be in at the beginning of the 
dinner. The girl’s face and voice, espe- 
cially her voice, had been with him night 
and day as he went about his solitary du- 
ties. Her life problem had come to fill 








———__ 
his mind to a disturbing degree, and h 
was eager to know more of her ang : 
her struggle against the vice and Vulgar 
ity of the Forks. ‘ 

“How is your mother?” 
few minutes later. 

“Not at all well. Mr. Redfield is t 
take the doctor back with us tom Pathe 
The ecstasy died out of her face and the 
flexible lips drooped with troubled ine 
ing. “I am afraid she suffers more than 
she will admit.” : 

“She needs a rest and change. gs, 
should get away from her seat at that 
cash register and return to the open air 
A touch of camp life would help her, sp, 
sticks too close to her work.” e 

“I know she does, but she won't je; 
relieve her, even for an hour. It isn't pe. 
cause she doesn’t trust me; she says it's 
because she doesn’t want me sitting there 
—so—publicly. She doesn’t oppose my 
housekeeping any more—” 7 

“You certainly have made the old hote} 
into a place of miraculous neatness.” 


he asked, a 


me 


She flushed with pleasure. have 
done something, but not as I'd like to do, 
I really think if mother wishes to sei] sha 
could do so now to much better advan. 
tage.” 

“I’ve no doubt of it. Really, | net 


being funny, Miss Wetherford, when I say 
you've done something heroic. It’s ny 
easy thing to come into a place like thar 
and make it habitable. It shows immense 
courage and self-reliance on your par 
It’s precisely the kind of work this who). 
country needs.” 


His praise, sincere and : ...us, repaid 
her for all she had gone through. It was 
a great pleasure to hear her smi! self 
praised for courage and self-reliance by 
one whose daily work was heroic. all 
things conspired to make a conquest of 
her heart, for the ranger bore himseif 
with grace, and dealt with his silver deft. 
ly. His face, seen from the sid vas 


older and sterner than she had thought it, 
but it was very attractive in line. 


She said: “Mr. Redfield and I were 
talking of ‘the war’ today—I mean our 
‘cattle-man’s invasion’—and I learned 
that you were the sergeant who came 
for the prisoners.” 


He smiled. ‘‘Yes; I was serving in the 
regular army at that time.” 

“You must have been very young.” 

“IT was—a kid.” 

“That was a brave thing to do.” 

“Not at all. I was a soldier under 
orders of the commander of the post. 1 
dared not disobey.” 

She would not have it so. ‘But you 
knew that you were going into danger?” 

“To be honest about it, I did; but I re- 
lied on my blue coat to protect me.” 

“It was a terrible time. I was only a 
child, but I can remember how wild the 
men all seemed when you drove up and 
leaped out of the wagon. I didn’t realize 
that my father’s life depended on 
coming, but we all knew it was brave of 
you.”’ 

“I think I was born a soldier. What I 
like about my present job is its definite- 
ness. I have my written instructions, and 
there’s no need to argue anything. I carry 
out my orders. But I beg pardon, I'm not 
going to ‘talk shop’ to you. I want you 
to tell me about yourself. I hope you are 
not to return to the east, for if you do, 
I shall not be able to see you occasion- 
ally.” 

Here Redfield appealed to the ranger. 


your 


“Ross, you're all sorts of a reactionary. 
What do you say to this? Senator 
Bridges is opposed to all federal inter- 


ference with state forests and state ga 

The forester’s eyes lit up. “But 
they state forests and state game? at 
makes them so? They are lands which 





the whole people purchased and which 
the whole people defended.” 
“Heah! Heah!"”’ cheered Enderby. 


Bridges bristled with anger, and went 
off into a long harangue on states rights 
and the dangers of centralization, to which 
Enderby replied: ‘‘Bosh! the whole trou- 
ble with your bally government is its !ack 
of cohesion. If I had my way, I’d wipe 
out the senate and put a strong man like 
Roosevelt at the head of the executive. 
You're such blooming asses over here; 
you don’t know enough to keep a really 
big man in your presidential chair. This 
fussing about every four years to put in 
some oily corporation lawyer is |} 
rot. Here’s Roosevelt gets in the 1 
of a lot of the finest kind of reform 
know, and directly you go and turn him 
out! Then if you get a bad man, you've 
to wait four years till you can fetch 1 


a whack. Why not arrange it so yo 

pitch your president out the minute he 
goes wrong? I say your old rag of 2 
constitution is a ball and chain on your 
national leg. England is immeasurab!y 


better off so far as that goes.’’ 
toss turned to Virginia, leaving the po- 
litical discussion to go on over his da, 
“I was back in the Old Island a coup! 
of years ago, and you’ve no idea ! 
small it seemed to me. It surely is 4 
‘right little, tight little island.’ I couldnt 
help wondering whether the men in )14r- 
liament were as important as they 4)P- 
peared to think they were, and wh2ther 
Engiand is not really an empty shel’ © 
empire, a memory of what it once was. I 
couldn't settle down there, some wa) I 
was homesick for the mountains a 
month. But what scared me most was 
the pauper population of the old place— 
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I came back to the states gladly. ‘I guess 
I’m un -merican,’ I said to my sisters.”’ 

" Lee Virginia all this talk of ‘‘the 
curse vf democracy” and ‘“‘the decay of 
er was unexciting, but when Cava- 
nag told of the sheepmen’s advance 
a the dead-line on Deer Creek, and 
of threats of the cattle-owners, she 
was better able to follow the discussion. 
Bridges Was heartily on the side of law 
and der, for ke wished to boom the 
stat veing a heavy owner in a town- 
t he objected to Redfield’s ideas 
: ing up the resources of the state.”’ 

not,’’ retorted Redfield; “‘we’re 
m defending them against those who 
v monopolize them. We believe in 
the fullest use, but we see no reason 
for giving away the resources when the 
country needs the revenue.” 

M Redfield rose as soon as the coffee 
cal on. “You gentlemen seem bent on 
disc <sing matters of no interest to us,” 
she said, “‘so we'll leave you to fight it out 
alone I'm sure you'll all agree with 
Hug n the end. Like General Grant, 
he’s very obstinate man.” 

No sooner were they seated in the big 
living-room than Mrs. Enderby began to 
relate comical stories of her household. 
Her its had fits and ran up the wall. 
Her gs were forever getting quilled by 
reason of foolish attacks upon porcupines, 


or else they came home so reminiscent of 


skunks that they all but smothered the 
cool ‘Invariably they return from en- 
counters of this kind just as we are sit- 
ting at dinner,”’ she explained. ‘‘Further- 
mo Enderby’s ditches are habitually 
getting clogged, and overflowing the lawn 
and filling the cellar, and he stands in 
terror of his cowboys. When I think of 
all tlese eruptions and distractions, Eng- 
Jand’s order and routine seem heavenly; 


but Charley finds all this amusing, more’s 


the pity, and leaves me to set things in 
order. Most ludicrous of all, to me, is his 
habitual claim that the ranch is paying. 
I tell him that there’s an error in his 
pookkeeping somewhere, but he assures 


me that his receipts exceeded his expendi- 
tures last year—which is quite too incred- 
ible. You've no idea how high wages are 


and how little we raise.”’ 
“Oh, yes, I have,’ laughed Mrs. Red- 
field, “and my cat had a fit, too. Hugh 


says it’s the high altitude. I tell him it’s 
melancholia.” 


Cavanagh showed himself. ‘I hear so 


much laughter, I’m coming in, we're all 
so insufferably political out here. And, 
besides, I came to see the ladies, and I 
can only stay a few minutes longer.”’ 
“You're not going back to-night!” ex- 
claimed his hostess. 
“I must be on my own precinct by day- 


light.’ he replied; ‘‘the supervisor has his 
eye on me.” 

Mrs. Redfield explained to Lee Virginia. 
“He rode fifty miles over the moun- 
tains—”’ 

“Thirty,’’ corrected Ross. “But what 
does that matter when I’m in the com- 
pany of such charming ladies?’’ he added, 
gallantly. 

\nd now he’s going to ride all the way 
back tonight!”’ 

“Think of that!” gasped Mrs. 
“and no moon!” 

“Tlow can you find your way?’ asked 
Mrs. Bridges, to whom this was a mor- 
tally dangersome journey. 


Enderby, 








“Oh, it’s quite simple. If you don’t 
bump against a tree or fall into the creek, 
you may be quite sure you're on the trail,” 
laug on Ross. 

s. Redfield knew the true reason for 
his coming, and was not at all pleased, 
_ with all Lee’s personal charm,’’ she 
sail to her husband, ‘“‘she is socially be- 
neath Ross Cavanagh, even in a state 
Where social barriers are few.”’ 

‘ome out on the veranda,’’ suggested 
Cavanagh, “and I’ll show you the hills I 
must climb.” 


Lee accepted innocently: but as the 


young people left the room, Mrs. Enderby 
] ed at her hostess with a significant 
£ance. “There's the lady Ross rode down 
t eet. Who is she?” 

ler mother is that dreadful o!d crea- 
t that keeps the Wetherford Hotel in 
Rearing Fork.” 


exclaimed Mrs. Enderby. 

Yes: Lee Virginia is Lize Wetherford’s 
daughter.” 

jut the girl is charming.”’ 


can not understand it. Hugh came 


hor a week or so ago full of her praise—” 


at this point her voice dropped lower 
al the other drew closer. 
Cutside, the young people stood in si- 
ler There was no moon, and the moun- 
s rose darkly, a sheer wall at the end 
of e garden, their tops cutting into the 
Starry sky with a dull edge, over which 
acim white cone peered. 


‘hat snow-peak is Wolftooth, and 


thirty miles from here, and at the head of 
m) ‘beat’,”’ said the ranger, after a pause, 
as they leaned against the railing and 
] ed away to the south. “TI go up that 
ridce which you see faintly at the left of 


the main canon, and through that deep 
notch, which is above timber line.” 

i he girl’s eyes widened with awe of the 
big. silent, dark world he indicated. “Are 
y not afraid to start out on such a trip 
alone—TI mean, don’t you dread it?” 

l'll be sorry to start back, yes, but not 
because of the dark. I’ve enjoyed my 
Visit here so much it will be hard to say 
80on-night.” 





“It seems strange to me that you should 
prefer this wild country to England.” 

“Do you like the east better than the 
west?” 

“In some ways; 
was born out here. 

“So was I—I mean to say 


but, see, I 


” 


then, you 


I was regen- 


erated out here. The truth is, I was a 
good deal of a scapegrace when I left 
England. I was always for hunting and 
horses, and naturally I came directly to 
the wild west country, and here I've been 
ever since. I’ve had my turn at each 
phase of it—cow puncher, soldier, Rough 


lider, and finally forest ranger. I reckon 
I've found my job at last.” 

“Do you like it so much?” 

“At the present time I am _ perfectly 
contented. I'm associated now with a 
country that will never yield to the plow 
—yes, I like my work. I love the forests 
and the streams. I wish I might show 
them to you. You don’t know how beau- 
tiful they are. The most beautiful parks 
in the world are commonplace to what I 
can show you. My only sorrow is to think 
of them given over to the sawmill. Per- 
haps you and your mother will come up 
some time, and let me show you my lakes 
and streams. There are waters so lovely 
they make the heart ache. Hugh is plan- 
ning to come up soon; perhaps you and 
Mrs. Redfield will come with him.” 

“T’'d like it above everything,’’ she re- 
sponded, fervently. Then her voice 
changed: “But all depends on my moth- 
er’s health.’”’ 

It hurt him to hear her call Eliza Weth- 
erford mother. He wanted to forget her 
origin for the moment. He was not in 
love with her—far from it! But she was 
so alluring, and the proprietress of the 
Wetherford House was not nice, and that 
made one doubt the daughter. 

She broke the silence. “It seems dread- 
fully dark and mysterious up there.’”’ She 
indicated the path. 


“It isn't as bad as it looks. There is a 


good trail, and my pony knows it as well 
as I do. I enjoy riding by night.’”’ 

“But there are bears and other wild 
things, are there not?” 


“Not as many as I wish there were.” 


“Why do you say that?’ 
“T hate to see all the wild life killed 
off. Some day all these forests will have 


game refuges, like the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. They are coming each year 
to have greater and greater value to the 
people of the plains They are play- 
grounds, like the Alps. Campers are 
coming into my valley every day, and, 
while they in@rease the danger of fires, 


I welcome them. They are ail advocates 
of the forest. As one man said: ‘The 
mountains supplement the plains. . They 
give color and charm to the otherwise 
monotonous west.’ I confess I couldn't 
live on the prairies—not even on the 
plains—if out of sight of the mountains. 
If I should ever settle down to a home, 
it would be in a canon like this, with a 
great peak at my front door.” 

‘It is beautiful,’’ the girl said, in the 
tone of sadness with which we confront 
the perfect night, the perfect flower, the 
flawless landscape. 
peaceful.” 

This tone of sadness 
showed her depth of 
reflected that she 


pleased him. It 
perception, and he 
had not uttered a vacu- 


ous or silly phrase since their first meet- 
ing. “She is capable of great develop- 
ment,’ “he thought. Aloud he said: “You 
are a strange mingl ing of east and west. 
Do you realize it‘ 

“In what way?’ she asked, feeling 
something ardent in his tone. 

“You typify to me at this moment this 
whole state. You fill me with enthusiasm 





derived 
the 


for its future. Here you are, 
from the lawless west, vet taking on 
culture and restraint of the so read- 
ily that you least re- 


east 


seem not in the 


lated to—’’ 

He checked himself at this point, and 
she said: “My mother is not as rough 
as she seems, Mr. Cavanagh.”’ 





“She must be more of the woman than 
appears, or she could not have borne such 
a daughter. But do you fee! your rela- 


tionship to her? Tell me honestly, for 


you interest me.”’ 

“T didn’t at first, but IT do now. I bee 
gin to understand her, and, besides, I 
feel in myself certain things that are in 
her, though I think I am more like the 
Wetherfords. My father’s family home 


was in Maryland.” 


Ross could have talked on a!l night, so 





alluring was the girl's dim!y-seen yet 
warmly-felt figure at his side, but a 
sense of danger and a knowledge that he 
should be riding led him at last to say: 
‘Tt is getting chill, we must go in; but 
before we do so, let me sav how much 
I've enjoyed seeing you again. I hope 
the doctor will make favorable report 
on your mother’s case. You'll write me 
the result of the examination, won’t 
you?” 

“Tf you wish me to.” 

“T shall be most anxious to know.” 

They were standing very near to each 
other at the moment, and the ranger, 
made very sensitive to woman’s charm 
by his lonely life. shook with newly-cre- 
ated love of her. <A suspicion, a hope, 
that beneath her cultivated manner lay 
the passionate nature of her mother, 


gave an added force to his desire. He 
was sorely tempted to touch her, to test 
her; but her sweet voice, a little sad and 


“It is both grand and | 

















The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medieval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrumert of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Folicy 


Scythe 


One System 


Universal Service 


s, Sec- 


tion Knives and all the 
other implements for farming— 


have them ready. 


Keep them ready. 


Don’t lose valuable hours going to town to 


have done the work you can do quicker yourself 


ona good grindstone. 


Get a grindstone specially 


selected and mounted for farm use. Then, when you 


want a cutting edge on a tool, 


Sharpen iton a 


CLEVELAND 


Nine out of ten agricultural implement and tool 


manufacturers use Cleveland Grindstones, 


The 


stone shown here—one of twenty models—is 
exactly such a stone in quality as they use. 
You can always tell the genuine 
Cleveland by the trade mark. 
Do not be misled by the term “Berea Grit,” 


which is only a geological name given to 
sandstone of Bereaage. It does — refer to 


oo quality for 
e own the original 


pases! or farm use, 
rea stone quarry— 


for 60 years recognized rm the standard in 
grindstones. Some competitors offer 
indstones which they term ** Berea 


irit,’’ which are absolutel 
your needs. 

‘Sharp Tools Pay Big,’’ and send 
us the name of your dealer, 


The Cleveland Stone Co., 
Cleveland, @. 





unfit for 
Write for our booklet, 


oo 
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When answering advertisements, please mention 





Wallaces’ ¥ Farmer. 
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Run Your Binder with a 


cushman Engine 


Inly two horses required—smooth, even 

running—no failures to bind— 
™ work goes right 
; along. 










Horses Simply Draw Machine 


The engine does all the work of operating. 4h.p. 
Weight under 200 Ibs. Speeds to 5 h. p. easily. 
Automatic throttle governor measures out fuei 
according to work. The original binder engine 
and more in use than all others combined. Detach 
and use for all-purpose farm power. Easy to handle, 
fits in anywhere. We also build 6-8 and 20 h. p. 
engines with same high efficiency —engines for 
all heavy duty. Write for free catalogue. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman 
The Original Binder Engine 


The Heider Book on 
Tractor Farming Free 


Find out how to solve the hired help problem 
and cut your farm operating expenses 50. 
You can’t afford to be without the 
Heider Tractor, because it will do an 
kind of work in the field, belt or on t 

at the lowest possible cost. 


~The Heider Tractor 
mmr, Pays for Itself. 


Its light weight, 
great power, 
simple opera- 

economi- 













Investigate now. Write for free book. 
-Co., 545 Main St., Carroll, towa 





THE GADE 


AIR COOLER 






Atlin = 
Puy 
PALL 


“The Engine That Breathes’’ Sizes 1'2 to 12h. p. 
The initial price 1s not always the actual cost 
—the wise man will investigate the proposition 
This especially bold true when purching a gas- 
Oline engine. Often times more is paid for re- 
pairs and up-keep than the original cost. The 
Giade is 80 simple in construction that the up- 
keep is comparatively small. This is im- 
portant. Saves ¢ on fuel—No delays. Al- 
ways ready. Write for descriptive matter and 
Catalog “‘E.” 
Gade Bros. Mfg. Co., Iowa Falls, Ia. 
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CHEAPEST— 


Seem 

MOST DESIRABLE = 
Certain means of identification. Can 

be stamped with any name, address 

or number, Catalogue and set of 
samples mailed free on request. = 


at F. Ss. BURCH & co. Dept. 2 GniGaco ie 


STOP that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm.wagon. 
LOOK up that old running 
gear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 
weed patch from behind the 


barn. 

LISTE to what our free 
catalogue says 

about low-down steel wheels 

Hfor that gear. It will make 

# the handiest wagon you ever 

bad on your farm. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Box 18, Havana, Ill. 

















Ship your hay to 
ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 
192 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Largest handlers of hay in the middlewest. 


| 
| 
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perfectly unconsciou f eV aimed 
him She said 

“[ hope to persuade my mother to leave 
the Forks. \ll the best people there are 
against us. Some of them have been 
very cruel to her and to me, and, be- 


sides, I despise and fear the men who 


come to our table 


“You must not exchange words with 
them,” he all but commanded. ‘Beware 
of Gregg; ne is a vile lot; do not trust 
him for an instant Do not permit any 
of those loafers to talk with you, for if 
you do, they will go away to defame you. 
I know them They are unspeakably 
vile. It makes me angry to think that 
Gregg and his like have the right to 
speak to you every day, while T can only 
see you at Jong intervals.” 

Hiis heat betrayed the sense of propri- 


etorship which he had begun to feel, in 
spite of his resolution. Sut the girl only 
perceived his solicitation, his friendly in- 


terest, and she answered: ‘I keep away 
from them all I can.” 

“You are right to distrust them,” he 
replied, grimly “Because old Sam has 


money, he thinks he can do as he pleases. 
You must be especially careful of him.” 

“The worst is when I go on the street. 
But if mother does not business, 


sell the 


I shall be obliged to stay in the Fork, no 
matter how I hate it.” 
“IT wish my station were not so far 


away,” he mused, darkly “But I'll ride 
down as often as my duties will permit, 
and you must let me know how things go. 
And if any of those fellows persecute you, 


you'll tell me, won't you? I wish you'd 
look upon me as your big brother. Will 
you do that?” His voice entreated, and 
as she remained silent, he continued: 
“Roaring Fork is one of the worst towns 
in the state, and a girl like you needs 
someone as a protector. I don’t know just 
how to put it so that you will not mis- 
understand me, but, you see, I protect 
the forest, the streams, and the game; I 
help the settler in time of trouble; I am 
a kind of all-round big brother to every- 
body who needs help in the forest. In 
fact, I'm paid for protecting things that 
can’t protect themselves, and = so'’—here 
he tried to lend his voice the accent of 
humor why shouldn't I be the protector 
of a gir like you, alone—worse than 
alone—in this little cow-town?" 

She remained dumb at one or two 
points where he clearly hoped for a word, 
and she was unable to thank him when 
he had finished In this silence a curious 
constriction came into his throat. It was 
almost as if he had put his passion into 
definite words, and as the light fell upon 
her, he perceived that her bosom was 
heaving with deep emotion. 

“IT am lonely,’ she faltered out at last 

“horribly lonely; and I know now how 
people feel toward my mother, and it 
hurts me—it all hurts me; but I'm going 
to stay and help her She paused to 
recover her voice “And you do seem 
different! J—I—trust you!” 


I'm giad you understand me, and you 


will let me know if I can help you, won't 
you 
“Yes,”’ she answered, simply. 
“Good-night,”’ he said, extending his 
hand. 


his quite frank- 
made further 


She piaced her palm to 
ly, but the touch of it 
speech at the moment impossible. 

They went in with such tell-tale 
that even Redfield wondered what 
passed between them. 

Excusing himself almost at once, Cava- 
nagh left the room, and when he looked 
in, a few moments later, he was clothed 
in the ranger's dusty green uniform, boot- 


faces 
had 


ed and spurred for his long, hard ride. 
Mrs. Redfield followed him into the hall 
and out on the door-stone to say: ‘Ross, 
you must be careful. This girl is very 
alluring in herself, but her mother, you 
know, is impossible.” 

“You're needlessly alarmed, as usual,”’ 
he smiling y replied. ‘She interests me 
—that’s patent; but beyond that, why 


nonsense! Good night.” 

Nevertheless, despite his protestations, 
he went away up the trail with his mind 
so filled with Lee Virginia’s appealing 
face and form that he would certainly 
have ridden over a precipice had it not 
been for his experienced pony, who had 
fortunately but one aim ,and that was to 
the range safely and to reach the 
home pasture at the earliest moment. 

Now that he was looking back upon 
three hours more of Lee’s society, Cava- 
nagh was ready to admit that he had left 


cross 


his range and ridden hard and far with 
that one purpose in mind. He had been 


hunery for the sight 
he had touched her 
her again, he was a 
deeply disturbed to 
than before. 
(Continued 


f her, and now that 
hand and looked upon 
little surprised and 
find himself hungrier 
next week) 


Unhealthy Occupation. 


A man traveling in Maine met a mid- 
dle-aged farmer, who told him his father, 
aged 90, was still on the farm where he 
was born. 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yep. Pop’s close to 90.” 

“Is his health good?” 

“"Tain’'t much now. He's been com- 
plainin’ for a few months back.” 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“I dunno. Sometimes I think farmin’ 
don’t agree with him!’’—Nor’west Farmer. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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320 ACRE 
HOMESTEADS 


* BELLGRADE 
* BOZEMAN 
‘ 
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There are still millions of acres of government land in Mon- 
tana to be homesteaded. It is good land, too— land that will 
grow from 30% to 50 % more Wheat, Oats, Barley, Potatoes, 
etc., to the acre than the best cultivated farms in the Middle 
West and East — proved by U. S. Government crop reports. 
These homesteads in some counties are 160 acres and in 
others 320 acres each. 


Prove Up in Three Years 


A recent act of Congress reduces the period of residence on 
homestead land from five to three years and permits a five- 
months’ leave of absence each year. 


Your Opportunity Is Now —Special Low Rates 


Visit Montana—learn first hand of its splendid climate, 
bountiful crops and the boundless opportunities it offers to 


energetic men with limited capital. 


On every Tuesday until 


April 29 one-way settlers’ fares, and on the first and third 
Tuesdays round-trip homeseekers’ fares are in effect to 
points in Montana, via the newest transcontinental line—the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Bidg 


RAILWAY 


Let me quote you fare from your home 
town and furnish full particulars—address 
GEO. B. HAYNES 


; General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 








trouble proof. 


of hand pumping. 


together or not. 


on either side. 


safe,clean. 


68 Glide Street, 








HE GLIDE “36-42” is the car for the country because its quality will with- 
stand the hardest service over roughest roads, 

ticular city buyers also, because added to this structural quality it has the 
style, grace and superb finish to make it envied on the boulevard. 
The simplicity and accessibility of its parts make the GLIDE practically 


You don’t ever have to pump the -ires by hand! 
Driven Tire Pump does away forever with all the tedious effort and hard work 


The GLIDE Automatic Dynamo Electric-Lighting System enables you to 
light all lamps with the turn of a button. 

And there’s no hand cranking of the engine to start. 
Starter is suve of a spark, regardless of whether the points of the Magneto are 


The GLIDE Center Control is simplicity itself and en- 
ables driver to get out of the car quickly and comfortably 
The left side drive means ease and safety 
of driving—you can see your margin of road ahead. The 
GLIDE is a car for women as well as men—convenient, 


Write NOW for 1913 Bulletin 
describing and iliustrating the GLIDE‘'36-42" in detail, in both 2 
and 6-passenger styles. 
us a postal before you forget. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY 





Country 


Service 
for 1913 


Yet it is the choice of par- 
The new GLIDE Motor- 


The GLIDE Self- 


To the Dealer: 


Ifthe GLIDE agency 
is open in your terri- 
tory you may have it 
now on advantageous 
terms. Later you'll 
not be able to getit on 
any terms. Once a 
GLIDE dealer, al- 
ways a GLIDE deal- 
er. It’s an asset a 
man doesn’t give up. 
Write Today. 


Get your pencil out right now and drop 


Peoria, lll. 





Fally equipped $1690 
Less Top and Glass Front $1640 
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laiiiian anil Ohio 
Live Stock 


Insurance Company 
Call on Nearest Agent or Write Hone Office, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Issues Thirty-Day Policies 
From Foaling. 


ES, MULES AND CATTLE, 
COVERING 
DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 





Insuring Mares Against Death 





ANNUAL POLICIES WRITTEN ON 
HORS 
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ber Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1913.—Recovering 
from the great damages done by the floods 
and washouts in Indiana, Ohio and other 
states is sure to be slow, and it must be a 
long time before farmers are once more 
in as good shape as before the disasters. 
Ma wheat fields were drowned out, 
ma! farmers lost life stock, while many 
I s and other farm buildings were in- 


jured materially or quite destroyed. 
Where buildings were destroyed by fire 
ani were insured losses can be recovered, 
put far more damage was done by floods, 
wl in Nebraska the tornado did great 


jarage, and few people have been in the 
1a of carrying any tornado insurance, a 
isitation of that kind never having visited 
he part of the country. Taking the 
winier Wheat country as a whole, the in- 
jury done to winter wheat fields does not 
cut much of a figure, and crop prospects 
are still very encouraging, the weather for 


some weeks having been ideal. There is 
rea ly very little in the general situation 
that encourages an upward movement in 


wheat, and the bulls will probably have to 
rely to a great extent on crop scares be- 
tween now and the next harvest. Warm, 
spring-like weather reminds the farmers 
that there is plenty of work to be done, 
and before long they will be too busy in 
their farm work to have time left to at- 
tend to marketing their live stock. Wheat 
has been marketed since harvest with such 
unprecedented liberality that buyers were 
in a position to force much lower prices, 
and the same holds true of corn and oats. 
Taking the May future as an example, 
comparisons with a year ago show recent 
declines of around 22 cents per bushel for 
corn and oats and of 13 cents for. wheat, 
with new crop wheat futures showing 
smaller declines. The domestic milling de- 
mand for wheat has fallen off materially 
in recent weeks, and the visible wheat 
supply of the United States, while de- 
creasing weekly, stands much higher still 
than a year ago. The opening of lake 
navigation will work one important change 
in the grain stocks, as it will carry out of 
Chicago large amounts of grain to the 
east, and then Buffalo is going to ship out 
a large quantity of corn. Oats, like corn, 
fails to show much animation, with plenty 
for sale, and the primary markets have 
received since August 1st last about 183,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, which compares 
with only 112,000,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Argen- 
tina is taking away the export trade in 
oats from this country. 

The annual spring decline in butter and 
eggs has taken place, with liberal supplies 
from all directions, the break in prices 
having been delayed by the floods, which 
temporarily checked the movement to 
market. Eggs, largely on account of the 
unusual dearness of beef and mutton, are 
im especially good demand, with sales of 
fresh lots at 16% to 21 cents per dozen. 
Creamery butter wholesales at 31 to 35 
cents per pound for common grades, while 
dairy butter brings 28 to 33 cents and 
packing stock 24% cents. Potatoes bring 
40 to 48 cents a bushel and American 
cheeses bring 14 cents a pound. Timothy 
seed sells at $2.50 to $3.50 per 100 pounds, 
clover seed at $12.00 to $18.50 per 100 
pounds and flax seed at $1.23 to $1.2314 
per bushel. 

Cattle are not marketed in anywhere 
Near as large numbers as in past years, 
but conditions are so rarely exceptional 
that the offerings are usually sufficient to 
meet the lowered requirements of slaugh- 
terers, both local and shipping concerns 
Operating cautiously most of the time. 
The scarcity of cattle in feeding districts 
generally is such that prices have been 
lifted abnormally high all along the line, 
and this results in such high prices for 
beef that its consumption everywhere is 
Seriously curtailed. Limited numbers of 
Prime beeves continue to command a good 
premium, but these cattle are selling very 
much lower than at their highest time 
during the latter part of last year. These 
heavy steers have for weeks been the 
quickest to decline and the last to advance 
and the advent of warmer weather is 
bound to make them still more unpopular 
with slaughterers. It has for many years 
been the rule for the popular demand to 
turn to the lighter cuts of beef after the 
Weather became warm, and this will natu- 
raly be even more the case now that the 
average family is doing everything in its 
bower to hold down its meat bills. Tht 
€xceptionally mild winter and the super- 
abundance of cheap corn and rough feed 
tended to make stockmen put on more 
Weight than they would have done ordi- 
harily, and there are more heavy steers 
than usual yet unmarketed. These 
Should be marketed without any delay, as 
they promise to go considerably lower. 
Fat butcher stock has been selling ex- 
tremely well for months as a rule and is 
likely to continue to for some time ahead. 
Stockers and feeders are so high in price 
that many stockmen are afraid to take 
hold, while others are buying up medium- 
* ced offerings. Those who have been 


With prime beef cattle going around $8.50 
to $9.20 have taken big chances. The 
floods have placed an embargo on bring- 





ing stocker and feeder cattle into feeding 
districts of Ohio and Indiana. 

Continued light receipts of cattle for 
the last few weeks brought about a re- 
action last week, the floods having kept 
supplies down temporarily, and_ sellers 
were able to take a much more independ- 
ent stand than usual. Buyers from east- 
trn markets competed with the _ loca) 
packers to secure their usual quotas, and 
prices ruled higher for pretty much every- 
thing offered on the market, including the 
commonest and best lots. The great bulk 
of the beef steers crossed the scales at 
$8.00 to $8.80, the choicer class of heavy 
cattle finding buyers at $8.80 to $9.20, and 
the commoner light-weight steers that 
were merely warmed-up at a range of 
$7.25 to $8.00. Cattle that passed as ‘‘good’’ 
found purchasers at. $8.50 to $8.75, and 
medium grade steers sold at $8.10 to $8.45, 
with fairly good to prime yearling steers 
bringing $8.40 to $8.85. There was a good 
outlet for butchering cows and heifers at 
$5.10 to $8.50, while cutters went at $4.50 
to $5.00, canners at $3.30 to $4.45 and bulls 
at $5.50 to $7.60. As much animation was 
witnessed in stockers and feeders as could 
be expected at the higher scale of values, 
stockers going at $6.00 to $8.00 and feed- 
ers at $7.30 to $8.25 for lots carrying much 
weight, while the moderate offerings of 
stock and feeding heifers had a fair sale 
at $5.60 to $6.60. Calves were much 
cheaper than during the recent boom in 
prices, sales ranging at $4.75 to $9.25, with 
late sales of the choice light vealers at 
$8.75 to $9.00. Much smaller calf receipts 
than a year ago are seen, and dairies are 
retaining their heifer calves. Milk cows 
sold sparingly at $50 to $85 per head. 

Hogs have been surprising even the 
most optimistic dealers in swine by their 
rapid boom in prices, every succeeding 
week witnessing much higher levels, and 
people are wondering where it will finally 
rest. That there is a serious shortage in 
the country’s hog supply there is no room 
for doubt, however, and late reports say 
that the ravages of swine plague in va- 
rious sections have even exceeded the 
worst that has been ciaimed heretofore. 
Naturally, owners in feeding districts are 
taking greater pains with their swine than 
usual, realizing how much money is in- 
volved, and recent receipts in the Chicago 
stock yards have averaged 242 pounds, or 
four pounds more than for the preceding 
week and ten pounds more than a month 
earlier. The average weight was 219 
pounds one year ago, 240 pounds two 
years ago and 220 pounds three years ago. 
The receipts are averaging extremely well 
in their quality, and the lighter weights 
are going off like hot cakes, the enormous 
consumption of fresh pork tending to stim- 
ulate their sale. To maintain supplies of 
fresh hog meats the greater part of the 
hogs marketed are required, with eastern 
shippers purchasing a generous percent- 
age of the offerings, and it is an extremely 
difficult matter to accomplish anything at 
all large in building up the seriously de- 
pleted stocks of lard, pork, hams, bacon 
and other cured meats to anywhere near 
their former proportions. The official re- 
port shows that on the first day of April 
the Chicago warehouses contained but 
112,178,312 pounds of provisions, com- 
pared with 113,213,939 pounds a year ago. 
Hogs advanced last week to $8.80 to $9.70 
for the poorest to the best, but sold off 
sharply later on larger offerings. 


Sheep and lambs go up and down in 


price from time to time, but they still 
bring much higher prices than in most 
past years at corresponding dates, the 


market having for some years past de- 
pended mainly upon Colorado for its sup- 
plies. These offerings run mostly to lambs, 
with recent consignments consisting large- 
ly of Colorado-Mexicans. The small per- 
centage of sheep has caused them to sell 
of late relatively much.better than usual, 
with prime two-year-old wethers bringing 
$7.00 per 190 pounds. Lambs are fetching 
extremely high prices still, although main- 
taining prices at $9.00 and upward has 
been usually impossible for any length of 
time. Prices for cuts of lamb in the re- 
tail markets of the country have been ad- 
vanced to such high figures that consump- 
tion is checked to a marked degree, and 
this is all that holds the upward move- 
ment in live sheep and lambs in check. 
Feeder stock has been in strong demand 
nearly all the time for a long period, with 
greatly inadequate offerings putting prices 


to an extremely high level, but prices 
weakened recently, the floods checking 
shipments to Indiana and Ohio. Demand 


for killers, wether lambs or yearlings, is 
centered as strongly as ever in light and 
handy weights, and heavy weights are 
severely discriminated against by slaugh- 
terers, who will buy only at a liberal dis- 
count. Late reports speak encouragingly 
concerning the spring lamb crop of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and these 
are expected to begin moving to market 
in the course of another month, while by 
the first of June they may be expected to 
move freely. During the past week the 
Chicago market advanced sharply, with 
lambs bringing $7.25 to $9.00 for unshorn, 
while vearlings sold at $7.25 to $8.25, weth- 
ers at $6.25 to $7.49, ewes at $5.00 to $6.65 
and bucks at $4.50 to $5.50. Prime 159- 
pound wethers sold for $7.40. 

Horses were in somewhat improved de- 





-In this connection, a 










mand last week, with buyers present who 
usually get their horses in Indianapolis 
and other smaller markets, and better 
transportation facilities helped business. 
Prices were still wide apart between in- 
ferior and prime horses, the former being 
quoted around $90 to $125 and the latter 
at $275 to $300 per head. Six head of su- 
perior horses that weighed from 1,700 to 
around 2,000 pounds sold for $300 per head, 
while an exceptionally superior pair of 
roans of the Belgian-Percheron cross 
brought $650. Light drafters sold around 
$175 to $225 per head and chunks weighing 
1,250 to 1,450 pounds at $150 to $200. W. 





The Iowa Legislature 


(Continued from page 677) 





of telephoning the message from their 
nearest office. Power to compel companies 
to make connection at any point so as to 
afford a through connection is also grant- 
ed to the commission. The most striking 
point is the power given the commission 
to promulgate, as soon as possible, a 
schedule of maximum rates for wire com- 
panies. Iowa is today one of the states 
whose railroad commission publishes a 
similar schedule for railroad and express 
companies, and this bill puts our state 
one step further in the line. Several 
amendments strengthening this bill were 
proposed by Brady of Dallas. He included 
the telephone companies, and in his talk 
declared that he knew a physician who 
was compelled fo subscribe to fourteen 
telephones, to be within reach of all the 
residents in his immediate vicinity. Most 
of this, he declared, was because the com- 
panies refused to connect with subscribers 
on other lines. 





The famous “road hog”’ bill, which was 
vetoed last session by Governor Carroll, 
was again passed by the house. It pro- 
vides that when a vehicle approaches an- 
other from the rear, the front conveyance 
must turn out so as to give at least one- 
half of the road to the one wishing to 
pass. <Afer passing the vehicle given the 
right of way must not turn in until he is 
over thirty feet ahead. This is designed 
to prevent selfish drivers from keeping to 
the middle of the road at a snail’s pace, 
and deliberately preventing others from 
passing them. 


Following the hottest debate of the ses- 
sion, the senate passed the five-mile limit 
bill with three amendments. By the terms 
of the bill, no saloons may operate within 
five miles of any college or school under 
the control of the state board of educa- 
tion. The senate amended it so that it will 
not take effect in Iowa City until the pres- 
ent consent petitions expire, and also to 
permit breweries to operate as long as 
consent petitions may be obtained. A fur- 
ther provision was made that the school 


in question must be within the city limits 


was inserted, so as to exclude Council 
Bluffs in case the School for the Deaf ever 
came under the control of the board of 
education. So heated was the discussion 
on this bill that the president of the sen- 
ate was compelled to call for order and ask 
the senators to abstain from personalities. 
resolution was of- 





fered by Robinson of Franklin, asking for | 


a committee to investigate conditions at 
Iowa City and report to the governor. An- 
other warm argument arose over this, and 
motions flew thick and fast. Members 
asserted that to print this in the journal 
would be a great injury to Iowa City. Oth- 
er members desire to have it printed. Fin- 
ally it was referred to the committee on 
printing, and ordered not printed in the 
journal. 





County Corn Clubs.—Woodford county, 
Illinois, has caught the spirit that has 
done so much to awaken agricultural in- 
terest all over the United States in the 
last year or two. Corn and pig clubs 
among the boys, and canning and poultry 
clubs among the girls are being organized 
throughout the entire county. 





A GOOD SEED BED IMPLEMENT. 


A good seed bed impiement will be found 
in the Overland packer and mulcher, 
which the Walker Mfg. Co., of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, advertise on page 674. They 
give their claims in brief for this packer 
and mulcher, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to write them for full par- 
ticulars with regard thereto. 


AN AUTOMATIC CREAM SEPARATOR. 

A very interesting little booklet telling 
about the automatic cream separator that 
the Standard Separaor Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., P. O. Box G33, make, has been re- 
ceived. This is a separator which comes 
with engine and separator combined. It 
is different from any outfit on the mar- 





ket, and the catalogue which the manu- 
facturers have issued, wil! prove interest- 
ing to our readers. We suggest that they 
refer to the advertisement on page 654, 
and write for copy thereof. 


SATISFACTORY FLOUR. 


A flour which for years has given ex- 
ceptional satisfaction is Occident flour, 
made by the Russell Miller Milling Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn. They give in 
brief in their advertisement on page 667, 
some of the reasons why Occident flour 
has proved so satisfactory to the farm 
family, and they want every housewife 
who reads Wallaces’ Farmer to get a 
trial sack, and to send for their free 
booklet, ‘“‘Better Baking.’’ They guaran- 
tee every sack of Occident Flour to please, 
but they are perfectly willing to leave the 
verdict to you. All they ask is that you 
try the flour. It is sold in practically 
every town, and they will be glad to send 
you the name of their dealer if you will 
write them. They hope to have this privi- 
lege, and also a good many requests for 
the interesting booklet, ‘‘Better Baking,”’ 
above mentioned. 





















. ° 
Electric Light 
You can enjoy the comfort and 
convenience that electricity brings— 
a home equipped with better, safer 


light and handy power for the 
whole farm. The 





Rumely Automatic 
Electric Lighting Plant 


will furnish cheaper electricity than 
the kind city folks buy. 

The Rumely Electric Lighting 
Plant is automatic from starting 
the engine to priming the car- 
bureter—storage batteries fill 
automatically; automatic oiling 
system which starts and stops 
with the engine; heat coils and 
intake valves adjusted by gov- 
ernor at start. 

This outfit will work for you with al- 
most no trouble or care. 

It's built to give satisfactory service at 


the lowest cost. New to you, maybe, 
but thoroughly tested. 


The Rumely Automatic Electric 

ighting Plant comes in five conven- 
ient sizes—to light 75 to 500 8-c.p. 
lamps. 


ft will iw you to Irvestigate this 
I rite for mation and 
the name our ef nearest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporoted) 


Power-Farming Machinery 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Home Office: LaPorte, Ind. 702 

















Pump Grind Saw 
Made for 
Hard Use 
Woed Mills Are Best 
Engines Are Simple 





Feed Grinders Saw Frames 
‘anks 
Catalogues Free Agents Wanted 
Perkins Wind Mili & Engine Co. 


Est. 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, ind. 
There is no need of being ashamed of your worn 
auto and buggy seats and top or harness when Trt- 
umph Leather Varnish, the only reliable coat- 
ing, will renew and preserve It, retaining its softness 
and pliability ifke new leather; will not rub off nor 
willit remain sticky. Trial can containing one pint, 
75 cents postpaid. Prices on larger quantities upon 
request. Testimonials furntshed. 
NEUMEISTER SELLING AGENCY 
SOLE DISTRIBUTERS 
428 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KOUNS’ Steel Stackers 


LOADERS and BARN FILLERS 
Are Superior to All Others. 
: Let ME Sow Yov. 
KOUNS, Salina, Kansas 


orthfield Well Curb & 


Keeps water clean. Insures good health. Fits 
well. Easy to install in any soil. Guaranteed not 
to rust or taint water. Write direct to factory, 


Northfieid tron Co, 116 Water St., Northfield, Minn, 





















poison kills. 


squirrels are hu ry. 


and OTHER GROUND 


KILL THE GOPHERS soiree wae 


DESTROYS YOUR 


CROPS and cost you money in the up-keep of your machinery. It’s not a hard proposition. 


OUR GOPHER DEATH WILL DO THE BUSINESS 


Comes in tablet form, easy to use, safe. 


The gophers and squirrels eat these tablets and the 


Now is the time to use them, when the ground is dry and the 
They will eat them greedily. 
Ask your druggist for them or to get them for you, and !f he will not, send direct—we will 


1,400 tablets, $1.25; trial size 50c. 


fill your order. You can’t afford not to have these tablets on haad. Free booklet on 


the Rodents. 
today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FORT DO 


Describes the pocket gophers, gray squirrels, ete. 


DGE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Ask for it. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


Write us 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


April 11, 1913. 








JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@e THIS SIZE @@ 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument .... 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEC 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect ap Injector FREE 




















May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT. = MICHIGAN 
ae 
Rin 
Bone 


There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 


to remove the lameness and@make the 
horse gosound. Money refunded if it ever 
fails. Rasy to use and one to three 45-minute 
——— cure. Works just as well on 
Sidebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


It tells you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 il lustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you nothing. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 









































Will penetrate and act on 
the diseased structure 
showing quick results. 







Has no equal for cure 
of ne pavin, iioe- 
one. int. 4 
Spavin, gery 


Windpuff, Injured Ten- 
dons and other enlarge- 
ments. BLISTERINE is 
the Remedy you will even- 
tually use. Itis the treatment your Veteri- 
nary Surgeon will recommend. Sent postpaid 
with directions on — of $1.00. 

CHICAGO VET. MEDICAL CO., 2433 Calomet Ave., Chicago, iL 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a_horse Wheeze, 

oar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be _ re- 
moved with 


also any Bunch or Swelling. No 
blister, no hair gone, and 
orse kept at work. & per bot- 
tle, delivered. Book 3 E free. 
ABSORBINE, JK., liniment for mankind. 
educes Goitre, Tomo rs, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. ‘$1.00 and £2.00 a bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Book with testimonials free. 


W.F. WOUNe. D.F.. 89 Tompte St., Springfield, Mass, 


YOU “!% Veterinarian 


BEA 


Have a profession of yourown. Be independent. 
e big money! Be your own boss— you can 

o it easily. Vet — ans now in greater 
demand than ever. Send today for 


free catalog, names 
= BOOK of s atalog. stud- 
riteToday ents.cte. Our er: ad- 
vates always succeed— can you! 
reat an portunity for y 
RAPIBS VETER! ARY COLLEGE 
157 ~ St. Grand &: 
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Veterinary Queries 


LUNG WORMS IN SHEEP. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 




















“IT have forty ewes from one to seven 
years old, which are lambing now. I have 
lost three of them, and am at a loss to 
know what is the cause First they stand 
around ‘dumb’ for a few days, then they 
lie down and live from ten to twenty days. 
We have one lamb affected in the same 
way I got it up and poured dip on its 
nose, and some small worms came down 
its nose Iho vou think these are the 
cause of the trouble What is the cure?” 

The symptoms of lung worm are usually 
loss of flesh, thinness, bloodless skin, and 
a husky cough. We doubt if the ewe 
trouble is due alone to Jung worm. Lung 
worms cause some trouble in older sheep, 
but rarely result in death. In lambs, lung 
worms often cause death. 

Treatment of lung worm is not very 
satisfactory, because it is almost impos- 
sible to reach the worms without hurting 
the lungs The best thing for our corre- 
spondent to do is to keep his lambs away 
from the ewes as much as possible, let- 
ting them in with the ewes only often 
enough to suck. In addition to this, he 
should clean up the pens thoroughly pv- 
ery day. The young lung worms or their 
eggs are coughed up by the older sheep, 
and then taken into the stomach by the 
lambs. From the stomach they find their 
way in unknown manner to the lungs, 
and from the lungs are often coughed up 
again through the nose. oMist condi- 
tions seem particularly favorable to lung 
worms. Dosing with turpentine does some 
good. The lung worms which it kills are 
those which are in the stomach and have 
not found their way to the lungs. A daily 
dose of turpentine is a teaspoonful mixed 
with milk per hundred pounds of live 
weight. Bulletin No. 91, of the Ohio ex- 
periment station, recommends, when all 
other schemes fail, to inject a mixture of 
two parts of olive oil and one of turpen- 
tine, in amounts of from one to three tea- 
spoonfuls, into the windpipe with a hypo- 
dermie syringe. The method is described 
as follows: 

The assistant holds the animal firmly 
in a sitting position, and- the operator 
xrasps the windpipe with the left hand, 
taking care that he is below the swal- 
lowing point. Care must be taken not‘ to 
hold the great vein: the large, firm wind- 
pipe is very easily distinguished. Bring- 
ing it near, the front, the needle is care- 
fully pushed through the walis of the 
windpipe, and the dose injected. As the 
hypodermic needle is small, there is no 
bleeding, and no ill-effect should follow 
the operation, unless the operator has 


accidentally injected into the vein instead 


of the windpipe. If the puncture is made 
too high up, the dose will be swallowed 
into the stomach. The lamb appears stu- 
pid and sleepy for a short time, being 
probably affected by the fumes of the 
turpentine. If not badly affected, no 
further treatment wil! be needed beyond 
good feeding. Some cases will need an- 
other operation after ten days.” 

We wonder what our correspondent 
has been feeding his ewes. From the way 
they have been acting, we suspect that 
he may have been using large amounts 


such as timothy hay, 
been giving enough 
bran, clover 


of coarse roughage, 
and that he has not 
of such laxative feeds 
hay and oil meal. 


as 


AZOTURIA IN HORSES. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what ails a four- 
year-old mire mule of mine. She often 
refuses her feed, although I vary it, giv- 
ing her corn, bran and stock food. 
At these times lifeless and seems 
weak, and the sweat will run off of her. 
If we try to drive her or work her, her 
urine is the color of strong coffee. I have 
thought it was kidney trouble. Am I 
right? What I do?” 

Probably this trouble is azoturia, al- 
though the symptoms are generally more 
serious, the darkening of the urine being 
accompanied by soreness of the hind legs 
and loins. 

At this season of the year, when many 
horses are being exercised irregularly, and 
fed abundantly, azoturia is common. 
Large quantities of rich in muscle 
builder, as oats, bran, oil meal and 
cottonseed meal, seem especially likely to 
azoturia if there is any irregularity 
in the exercise. An animal which is given 
no exercise at any time will not likely be 
affected. Neither will an animal which 
is exercised regularly every day. It seems 
to be only when animals are kept up for 
a day or two, and then taken out, that 
azoturia comes on. 

Prevention is simple, consisting 
of regular exercise, and in case regular 
exercise can not be given, of greatly re- 
duced feeding when the horse is at rest. In 
the big livery stables in cities, where they 
have been greatly troubled with azoturia 
on Monday morning after the Sunday's 
rest, they make it a policy to feed lightly 


oats, 


she is 


shal 


feed 


such 


cause 


merely 


Saturday night and Sunday, starting in 
the regular grain ration again Sunday 
night. 














and worm gear 
apron drive,en- 
cased, runs in oil; 


APPLETO 


RETURN APRON ENDLESS APRON 
AND LOW DOWN 
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Apron works 
over chilled roll- 
ers. Wide seat, 
comfortable foot rest. 





wood or steel wheels. 


for you to buy. 


Appleton Manure Spreaders always give long service; spread even, 
pull easy; because they are perfectly designed and honestly con- 
structed. An Appleton Manure Spreader is a profitable machine 
Its use keeps your land healthy and in highest pro- 
ductive condition—that means paying crops. Write today for Free 


Catalog illustrating and describing our 10 
line of hines in stock in your territory. 


styles. 











APPLETON ) MANUFACT URING CO., 232 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 








and get longer 
will bring the highest price. 

You can easily net from 15¢ to 20¢ more on 
sheep you shear with a Stewart No. 


. better wool that ; 


dont Machine. 
labor with hand shears, in the old, hard, sweaty 
Don’t have aching, swollen wrists. Don’t scar 


It PAYS to CLIP 


Horses, Mules and Cows. They are 


ere more easily kept clean, 
look better, get more good from 
a feed and are better in every 
The best and most generally 
used clipper is the 


Stewart Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp longer than 
any other. Gears are a)! file hard 
~~ —_ from solid steel bar. They 

protected and runin 
oll: “little friction 


‘diefigure your sheep with uneven shearing and 


spoil the wool wit 


h second cuts. Take off the fleece 


smoothly and quickly in one unbroken bianket witha 


— “ 9 Ball ~~ 
Sheari ng Machine 


It’s the most ports ha 

ever devi 

friction or aaa: oooara, Hasa 

Complete, including four combe and four cutters 

of the celebrated Stewart quality $11.50. 

from éesler, or send 62 

balance, og — 

ae nae Cippin 
CACO PLEXIBL 


co. 
639 = Salle Ave cuicaco, iLL. 


Get ene 
— we will ship C.O.D. for 





operated shearing machine 
ball bearings in every part where 
ball bearing shearing 
head of the latest improved Stewart pattern. 





When a horse is affected with azoturia, 
he should be stopped at once and warm 
water blankets should be applied over the 
loin, and he should be kept as quiet as 
possible. Dosing with four drams of po- 
tassium bromide and one ounce of sweet 
spirits of nitre has a quieting effect. The 
second day it is well to follow up with 
one to two tablespoonfuls of saltpeter in 
the daily feed. 


IN HOGS. 


writes: 


KIDNEY WORMS 


An Iowa correspondent 


“T have a friend who has lost four sows 
and fifty-four shotes from kidney worms. 
I have had no experience with kidney 
worms, and would like to know what to do 
for them.” 

It is not 
worms until 
are dead and the kidneys are closely 
examined. The kidneys of infested hogs 
will be found to contain pointed worms 
from one to two and a half inches long. 
When these worms are present in large 
numbers, there must be a considerable 
effect upon the health, but careful inves- 
tigations by veterinarians fail to show 
what symptoms of kidney worms are in 
the living animal. It was once thought 
that partial paralysis and a number of 
other troubles might be due to kidney 
worms. Veterinarians now know that 
weakness of the hind parts is not neces- 
sarily due to kidney worms. 

There is no very effective treatment for 
kidney worms. The remedy most com- 
monly advised is to give one teaspoonful 
of turpentine in milk for each 100 pounds 


impossible to tell whether or 


hogs are affected with kidney 


they 


of live weight once daily for three days. 
To prevent kidney worm trouble in the 
future, special pains should be taken to 
keep the feeding troughs and pens clean. 


It is thought that kidney worms spread 
from one animal to another through the 
urine. 


WARTS ON SHOULDER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The inquiry of a correspondent in your 
issue of February 28th, about a _ sore 
shoulder on his horse prompts me to of- 
fer a suggestion for the benefit of many 
drivers and the comfort of their beasts 
Sore shoulders are sometimes caused by 
a tough, leathery lump ‘just under the 
skin, which veterinarians call a corn, and 
when this is the case it is next to im- 
possible to keep the shoulder from get- 
ting sore. Any good veterinarian can 
cut it out, as it is a simple operation, and 


the shoulder will heal very quickly. This 
has been my experience, and that of oth- 
ers whom I know. 

JOHN W. JEFFERY. 
South Dakota. 








Cures Curne seine’ 


thoroughpin, swelling of the throat 
ased heels, lame- 
emishes. For over 


spavins, windpuffs, 
and glands, cuts, bruises, scratches 
pone — lump jaw and all cattle b 


Quinn’s Ointment 


has been the standard for 
horsemen, veterinarians, farmers. 
Sold under a strong guarantee if 
not satisfied after using it 
get your money back. f i yoae 
druggist can’t supply you, send us $1 
for trial bottle— prepaid. Safest — 
surest — most humane remedy. Wri 
today for free booklet = testimony of 
leading horsemen. 


W. B. EDDY & CO. 
t a Alba: 












ny, New York 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie’”’ will convince any hicse owner that it w!l) 
a eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refund 

money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Jil 
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@ in each town to ride and exhibit sampie 1918 
bicycle. 
inmost gone nga 
913 Models 







Write for special offer. 
to $ 27 7 


$10 « Proott 


BS MOW .cscses 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
we Ship ome oval with ta 


fo a deposit pa "FREE TRIAL allow 


WS 
TIR AY eootee Avs rear wheels, lamp« - 


/ dries, parts and repairs = rd makes of bicycie# 

Wat half usual prices, wee T BUY until you get 
our catale ues and offer. 

MEA YCLE CO. Dept Cc 179 CHICAGO 
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uTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo, 
Howell Rees & Sons, Pilger, Neb. 
Owens Bros., Homestead, Iowa. 
Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, Ill. 
Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, lowa. 

ANGUS. 

snr. 16--Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, fa. 
‘ir 2i--American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 
rs’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 
American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 


May." \ssuciation, Chicago, Ill. 
May 2 American Aberdeen Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association, East St. Louis, Mo. 
May 27 -P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Towa. 
lav 2s--Breeders’ sale, South Omaha, 
“Neb., W. J. Miller, manager. 
HEREFORDS. 

May 6 and 7—Hereford Breeders’ Sale, 
“p. T. Thornton, Kansas City, Manager. 
oct. 21--Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Dak 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 16- M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
oct. 2i—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Dak 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements aiready running must have 
gotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ister than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
isne in order to be gure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
ss late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Cc. Dullard, Colfax, Iowa, offers fer sale 
a registered Shire stallion, coming two, 
and a mare coming three, both out of the 
show mare, Glory of Verona, winner of 
fourth at Des Moines several years ago. 
Both are described as good and ought to 
be worth the money asked. See adver- 
tisement and write for other particulars. 


Wm. Crownover, proprietor of Para- 
mount Stock Farm, Hudson, luwa, reports 
good trade in Percheron, Belgian and 
‘e stallions and mares the past six 
Those on hand yet for sale in- 
cude one of his best Percheron stallions, 
a 2.300-pound horse; also two. Belgian 
stalions, two or three Shires, and a num- 
ber of mares. See announcement else- 
where in this issue and kind!y mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, now 
offers to sell his well known Duroc Jersey 
herd boar, Advancer Ist, and two extra 
god yearling boars, also a good two-year- 
cd Golden Model sow, bred for a June 
liter. One of the young boars for sate is 
a fall vearling, called Again, his sire be- 
ing Advancer ist, and his dam Junior 
Girl, by Junior Jim, giving him a prize 
winning ancestry on both sides. This is a 
good boned heg and Mr. Bennethum has 
been using him. The Golden Model sow is 
bred to Again. The other young hog for 
sale is a spring yearling, sired by Smith's 
Crimson Wonder, and out of a Model 
Again dam. This hog is described as 
having a very short nose, good head and 
ear, and all of them with good bone and 
feet. Advancer 1st is a first prize son of 
the noted old show hog, Advancer, and his 
fam is the dam of Golden Model 2d, the 
noted sire of winners. Mr. Bennethum 
has used Ad@vancer 1st with splendid suc- 
cess for some time, and he now offers 
him in good breeding condition. He should 
not be long in finding buyers, especially 
as the prices are very moderate. See ad- 
vertisement and write Mr. Bennethum. 


THE ESCHER ANGUS SALE—LAST 
CAL 
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weeks. 
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Next Wednesday, April 16th, at Long- 
branch Farm, near Botna, Iowa, will be 
the scene of Messrs. Chas. Escher & Son's 
annual Angus auction sale. The Eschers 
fll a particular place in Angus circles. 
Their line of procedure and the results 
they have obtained is a striking contrast 
to others engaged in the profession. No 
firm or breeder can justly lay claim to 
furthering the interests of the breed in 
this country more than they. They take 
the initiative at every turn. They back 
their judgment with their money and ex- 
ecute their plans almost to the letter. It 
is by their being master of the situation 
and having their plans laid a year ahead 
that enables them to carry on to success 
their sale business, their importing busi- 
hess, their breeding business and the 
magnitude of their steer feeding business, 
Capturing championship after champion- 
St mn carload exhibits at the greatest 
ws of the world. The herd of Aber- 








deen Angus at Longbranch has rightly 
gained prominence. It has reached such 
Proportions that 75 head were re- 


centiy sold within three weeks’ time at 
Private treaty for breeding purposes with- 
out in the least affecting the offering they 
had planned on for this: sale or their re- 
Serve for breeding purposes. The fifty- 
two mature cows in this sale are all that 
could well be hoped for from the stand- 
Point of foundation stock. Not an excuse 
Is to he offered for any one of them. We 
‘9 not know of another herd that could 
svare a like number of mature cows of 
their equal without seriously affecting the 
tenance of the standard set. It 
i be an esteemed privilege to pur- 
stock at this auction. You are mak- 
) experiments. You will be getting 
u vhat has brought fame to Messrs. 
ES r by its use. There is a combina- 
hn of blood lines, size, and symmetry of 
i character in this offering that calls 
the earnest desire of the true Angus 








adm rer to want to own some of them. 
4nd why not. They are worth more 
I today than they were yesterday, 


they will be worth more the day following 
the sale than they were sale day. Beef 
breeding cattle are on the upward move— 

h as these, and they are offered in a 
Cond tion that would make-~them worth 





more each day even though values were 
not changing, from the fact that seven- 
teen cOws are each day nearing calving 
and thirty-five have big calves at foot 
and the greater part rebred. The sire of 
these calves and the bulls the cows are 
bred to makes the buying them of great 
importance. It is seed stock, pure and 
simple. Something to improve the herd 
they enter. And the young bulls, they are 
classy, true to type and will most certain- 
ly interest those wanting a herd header. 
Everyone attending the sale will be well 
entertained and those who buy cattle will 
get a square deal. Don't miss being pres- 
ent. Read the change of advertisement 
in this issue . 


LEFEBURE OFFERS BIG COLLECTION 
OF BELGIAN STALLIONS AND 
MARES. 

A full-page announcement elsewhere in 
this issue calls attention to the unusually 
good collection of draft stallions and 
mares now in Henry Lefebure’s wide y 
known Belgian Emporium, at Fairfax, Ia. 
His last importation arrived less than a 
month ago, which makes three importa- 
tions, of 120 head, he has imported for this 
season’s trade. He aims to always have 
on hand a good collection of horses to ac- 
commodate his numerous customers. Buy- 
ers are well pleased with the large num- 
ber they have to select from, as well as 
with the good class of horses found at the 
Lefebure Belgian Emporium, and they 
get a square deal. The last importation 
arrived in fine shape, not a horse off feed 
in the importation, and all a good, smooth 
lot, free from blemishes. This importation 
with those on hand from the sixty head 
imported in October, and the home bred, 
enables buyers to make a very fine selec- 
tion in Belgians of different ages, colors 
and the best quality. Mr. Lefebure also 
keeps a few Percherons on hand to supply 
his customers who handle Percherons as 
well as Belgians. The illustrations in the 
announcement show the class of horses on 
hand, all being taken from horses on the 
Lefebure farms. Five big barns on the 
farms are also shown, and a picture of 
Mr. Lefebure, who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in breeding and import- 
ing Belgian horses. The Lefebure Bel- 
gian Emporium is one of the most im- 
portant horse breeding and importing es- 
tablishments in America, and is doing 
much good for the improved horse indus- 
try of the west. Those interested in buy- 
ing will do well to visit Mr. Lefebure, and 
they should not wait too long, for buyers 
are coming every day, a dozen being sold 
the fore part of last week. See announce- 
ment and write for illustrated catalogue, 
—— Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 

ng. 


PRESIDENT H. J. HESS, OF THE 
ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr. Harvey J. Hess, Waterloo, Towa, 
present incumbent of the office of presi- 
dent of the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Association, is one of Iowa’s most pros- 








HARVEY J. HESS. 


perous farmers, and if he succeeds in con- 
ducting the affairs of the association in 
as practical and successful a manner as 
he has his farming and cattle business, 
the Angus breeders will see the greatest 
era of success the association has_ en- 
joyed in many years. Mr. Hess was born 
the son of a prosperous stock raiser, 


in La Salle county, Illinois, but lo- 
cated on his present farm, known as 
Quietdale, twenty years ago, and before 


that he had attended school at Drake 
University, Des Moines, where he gradu- 
ated. Besides maintaining one of the 
best pure bred herds of Angus cattle in 
America, Mr. Hess has been an extensive 
feeder of cattle and hogs. He has had 
steers on feed continuously for twenty 
years, and at the present time 120 Angus 
steers are in his yards, being fitted for 
the June market. The Quietdale breeding 
herd of Angus numbers 125 head at pres- 
ent, the pure-bred herd being established 
because of Mr. Hess’ successful experi- 
ence with Angus. steers. Much good 
breeding stock has gone out over the 
state, and to other states, from Quiet- 
dale, and a good showing was made at 
the state fairs the years that Mr. Hess 
was an exhibitor. His progressive meth- 
ods of farming and stock raising have 
kept his land in a high state of fertility, 
and bumper crops are grown. Additional 
acres have been added to the original 
purchase, and the best of improvements 
in the way of buildings have been made, 
until Quietdale is one of the show places 
of the state. Mr. Hess, with his esti- 
mable wife, are the sort that have made 
Iowa famous for prosperous farm homes, 
being active along lines of progress, on 
the farm, in church, and in society. 





GOOD PERCHERONS. 

E. D. Seamans, of Salem, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising a choice lot of stallions and 
mares of his own breeding, that have the 
weight and quality that will please crit- 
ical buyers. They are practically all 
grays or blacks, and as sound a lot as 
can be found. One of the top stallions 
he is offering is the black four-year-old 
Edgar, that weighs close to a ton, and 
with clean, flinty bone that wears, extra 
strong on top line, and a large, full and 
neat, dressy head. He has remarkable 
style and quality, and will please buyers 
looking for a good one. Mr. Seamans has 
used him on his herd some and can give 
ample assurance that he is all right. This 
young stallion is sired by that noted stal- 
lion Tavernier 35719, a sire of Interna- 
tional prize winners. Another big, drafty 
gray is found in Artemus, great in bone 
and substance, very toppy, with high, styl- 
ish crest and with the best of feet and 
legs. He should make a valuable sire. 
He is also offering a choice lot of fifteen 
stallions coming two this spring, and will 
also sell a lot of his young mares and 
fillies that are safe in foal. We urge our 
readers to write Mr. Seamans at once, or 
visit his farm. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


SATISFACTORY HAY TOOLS. 


It is a little early for Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to think of buying hay tools, but 
it is not a bit too early for them to get 
some interesting literature on the subject, 
and a postal eard or letter request to the 
Louden Machinery Company, 808 # 
Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa, will bring full 
particulars concerning the splendid line of 
hay and barn tools which they manufac- 
ture. Among them is the famous Louden 
hay sling, the balance grapple fork, single 
forks, a eomplete line of hay carriers, etc. 
The booklet tells about them, and the 
Louden Machinery Company will not only 
be glad to send you their booklets, but 
they will also be giad to send you free 
barn plans to meet your individual needs 
for a new barn, or remodeling the old one 
if you care to write them. No matter 
what building you are contemplating doing 
in the way of a barn they believe they 
can help you in the planning thereof, and 
they will be pleased to have you take the 
matter up. They are makers of hay too's 
and also bird proof barn door hangers, an 
exceptionally desirable hanger by the way, 
Louden litter carriers, feed carriers, stan- 
chions, stalls, ete. They have made a 
study of building and equipping barns, and 
they can be of big help to our readers who 
are interested in building a new barn or 
remodeling one already built. Write them. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE 
CATALOGUE. 


We acknowledge receipt of a very inter- 
esting and attractive automobile catalogue 
from the Willys-Overland Company, Dept. 
109, Toledo, Ohio. It describes the Over- 
land car that sells completely equipped at 
$985, this equipment comprising § se!f- 
starter, Remy magneto, Warner speed- 
ometer, mohair top and boot, clear vision 
rain and wind shield, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
ete. This price is f. 0. b. Toledo. It also 
describes the 49-horsepower Overland, and 
goes into detail with regard to the fea- 
tures which have made both cars such 
splendid sellers in all parts of the country, 
and in Canada and foreign countries. 
Some idea of the increase in demand for 
Overland cars can be gained from the full 
page advertisement of the Willys-Overland 
Company on page 655. They_want every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is at all 
interested in buying an automobile this 
year or who already has one, to send for 
the interesting catalogue they have issued, 
and to look it over carefully. If you would 
like the name of the Overland dealer near- 
est you, so that you can get a free dom- 
onstration of the car and !ook it over in 
every detail, they will be glad to give you 
the name. There are a good many Over- 
land dealers in Iowa and adjoining states, 
and the territory in which Wallaces’ 
Farmer circulates. AI! inquiries for the 
catalogue or information with regard to 
dealers should be addressed to the Willys- 
Overland Company, Dept. 109, Toledo, O. 


HOW ABOUT FARM FENCING? 


Our readers should soon decide on the 
farm fencing they will do this year, and 
place their order early for the fence they 
will need. There are very few things cn 
the farm that pay better than good stock- 
tight fencing. It means the utilizing of 
lots of waste spots where only ordinary 
barb wire is used, and a good hog-tight 
fence will yield a usurous rate of interest 
on the investment. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., are makers of 
the famous electrically welded Pittsburgh 
Perfect Fence, and they have issued some 
very interesting literature on Pittsburgh 
Perfect Fence, which they would like to 
send to Wallaces’ Farmer Readers inter- 
ested. <A postal card or letter request to 
them at Pittsburgh, Pa., will bring their 
new catalogue, and it contains much in- 
teresting and valuable information for 
fence users. 


BUY A GOOD BUGGY. 

The Kratzer Carriage Co., 102 W. First 
St., Des Moines, lowa, make a good and a 
practical point when they say that “you 
can not afford to buy a cheap buggy.”’ In 
buggies as well as in automobiles, the 
buyer usually gets in proportion to what 
he pays, and it does not pay to buy too 
cheap. The Kratzer Carriage Co. claim 
that Kratzer buggies give years more of 
service, and save money in repairs, give 
greater comfort, present a much finer ap- 
pearance, and that they are the best and 
cheapest in the end. They will be glad to 
send you the catalogue they have issued, 
going into details with regard to the con- 
struction of Kratzer carriages, and the 
special features which make them partic- 
ularly attractive, and illustrating the va- 


rious single buggies, family carriages, 
spring wagons, etc., which they manu- 
facture. Some of the things that make 


Kratzer carriages and buggies popular are 
mentioned in their advertisement on page 
676, and they will deem it a favor if you 
will fill out the coupon which this adver- 
tisement contains, and mail to them for 
the Kratzer catalogue, or if you do not 
wish to mutilate the paper, reproduce this 





coupon on a postal card,. addressing it to 
the Kratzer Carriage Co., and the cata- 
logue will come by return mail. If there 
are any questions you desire to ask with 
regard to Kratzer carriages, they will be 
pleased to answer them. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED AND STARTED 
RAMBLER AUTOMOBILE. 


A car that has grown steadily in favor 
with owners and likewise with prospective 
buyers of automobiles, is the Rambler 
Cross Country, which sells with electric 
starter and electric lighting system for 
$1,875. The electric lighting and starting 
system on this car, by the way, is said to 
be the simplest on the market. It is made 
by the U. S. Lighting System folks, who 
manufacture electric generators for the 
lighting of Pullman s!eeping cars, etc. The 
motor generator takes the place of the fly 
wheel, doing away with all cheains, gears 
and belts, and without any extra added 
parts. The starter turns the engine over 
300 revolutions per minute, which means 
easy starting in the coldest weather. All 
you need to do to start the motor is to 
press down on a foot pedal, and the elec- 
tric starter does the work. The engine 
this year has more power than before, the 
stroke having been increased to 5 inches, 
while the bore remains the same, 4%. The 
car has deep upholstering, handsome lines, 
and the little details of manufacture are 
looked to carefully, the car being beauti- 
fully finished, very easy riding, and very 
easy to drive. It guides easily and the 
gears shift easily. The Thos. B. Jeffery 
Company, whose main office and works is 
Kenosha, Wis., where they have more 
than a twenty-acre plant, point out that 
they make 96 per cent of all the parts 
used in Rambler cars, a larger per cent 
than almost any other manufacturer 
makes. They guarantee the Rambler car 
for 10,000 miles, which would mean from 
two to three years’ ordinary use. Their 
new booklet on the Cross Country car will 
certainly prove of interest to our readers, 
as it goes into detail with regard to the 
Rambler car and the features that make it 
attractive, and they will be glad to send it 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. You can use the coupon in their 
advertisement on page 657, or just drop 
them a postal card request, Kenosha, Wis., 
asking for the Cross County Reasons, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and it will 
be forwarded by rtturn mail. 


MOLINE CORN PLANTER, NOW $35. 


The new Moline corn planter is offered 
for $35, f. o. b. the factory, Moline, Ill., or 
their warehouses, Bloomington, Ill.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Madison, Wis.: Des Moines, 
Iowa; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Toledo, Ohio: Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; or St. Louis, 
Mo. This planter drops two, three or four 
kernels or drills any desired distance, edge 
or flat drop, and the manufacturers point 
out that it is absolutely positive, and per- 
fectly accurate. Two full sets cf plates 
come with the planter. For a slight ad- 
ditional cost disk openers and 36-inch 
Wheels can be obtained. The booklet 
showing the planter in colors, and giving 
full information with regard thereto, has 
been issued by the Moline Plow Co., and 
they urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
are interested in corn planters this sea- 
son to be sure to secure it. A postal card 
or letter request will bring it by return 
mail. Address all inquiries to the Moline 
Plow Co., Dept. 29, Moline, Iil. 


FARM PLANS FREE. 


Eight different farm plans are sent free 
to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who de- 


sire to take advantage of them, by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Hibernia Bank Bidg., New 


Orleans, La. These eight plans are copy- 
righted, and can be used only with the 
consent of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association. One is that of a 
large stock barn, with stalls for twenty- 
four cows; comp'ete fioor plans and draw- 
ings are forwarded. Another is a general 
purpose barn; another a barn espectalty 
designed for an eighty-acre farm: an- 
other a double poultry house; another a 
double corn crib. Still another is a hog 
house. There are eight in all, and they 
come with complete working drawings and 
specifications. They are all free to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who desire them, 
and they can be obtained by filling out 
the coupon which the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association advertisement 
contains. A number of other practical 
and interesting books of vest pocket size 
have been issued by the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, and they will 
be pleased to forward them to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 


SATISFACTORY ROOFING MATERIAL. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer interested 
in putting on new roofs on either houses 
or barns this year will find some very 
interesting literature on the subject in 
that which Bird & Son. of 531 Neponset 
St., East Walpole, Mass., have issued. 
They are manufacturers of Neponset wa- 
terproof building products, which comprise 
not only roofing which can be obtained in 
colors as well as the ordinary kind, mak- 
ing a very attractive roof, but likewise 
building papers, and Neponset wall board, 
which takes the place of lath and plaster. 
The literature that Bird & Son have is- 
sued gives interesting details with regard 
to all of their products, and they will be 
giad to send same to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. They call at- 
tention thereto in an advertisement on 
page 659, and will appreciate our readers 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
for samples of their product and the book- 
let. 


HOW TO POISON GOPHERS. 

Our readers who desire to poison go- 
phers, will find a very convenient and a 
very reliable form of poison in the gopher 
tablets manufactured by the Fort Dodge 
Chemical Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. A trial 
package of tablets can be obtained for 50 


cent, or 1,400 tablets for $1.25. An inter- 
esting little booklet on the ‘‘Rodents of 
North America,” telling how to poison 
gophers, has been issued by the Fort 
Dodge Chemical Co., and they will be 
glad to send it upon recuest. Look up 


their advertisement in this issue. 
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Find Out anaes sr 
Deep Tilling! 


Spalding users—on a thousand farms—are reporting their increased crops and 
enhanced Jand values. Below are a few such reports—many more are waiting 
for your inspection in our Experience File. All these men read about the 
Spalding Deep Tilling Machine a year or so ago and realized then and there that 
they didn’t have any time to waste, so they got busy and now they can report 
as they do. 

, 713 perience, 80 far as it has gone, 
has been very encouraging. Their 
work speaks for itself. Whenever 
deep plowing 1s needed. they 
solve the problem with a mini- 
mum of power needed, 


way “it goes to the bottom of 
things.”’ the results shown in the 
growing crops for two seasons 
(one of drought and the other of 
abundant moisture), convinced 
and no me that J have found another 


Clarinda, Iowa, Jan. 
Replying to yours of Jaz 
regard to the results of the 
of the Spaiding Deep T an Ma- 
chine, will say that the field in 
which we used this machi ine was 








freer from weeds, worked easier other machine that I have seen farm that the mackine has dis- 
and the sol] was in a better phy- wiil mix in the same way the closed to me, 
sical condition — fields plowed soll from top to bottom of fur- Se tine i 
n the ordinary wa row. A most important point in 7.4 magten ys? nage ane 
MARCO B. Wy ALKER many soils siete icing agi Pagar : 


inches deep is enough for a term 
of years. Both logic and expert- 
ence justify the use of this 
splendid tool. 


ROBT. TAYLOR. 


Atkinson, Wis., Oct. 28, "12. 
I have your letter of the 16th 
FAIR. inst., relative to my experience 
with one of your machines which 


Monmouth. I1l., Oct. 29,712 
The deep tilling caused a gain Ft 
of 17 bushels per ac 


HARRY F. W. D. HOARD. 


Elsie, Neb., Mar. 20,°12 has been in use on my farm for Thomas, I11., Dec. 16, °12 
Expect to keep my two Spaid- nearly two years My corn was one-third better 
ings at work continually this ] can pay frankly thatthe plow- where 1 used the spalding Deep 
spring and te be able to report ing it does is the only plowing illing Machine. 


The THOS. A. DRAYTON. 


Why Shouldn’t You? 
Spalding Dept. 69, GALE MFG. CO., Albion, Mich. 


later the exact results that ever suited me in full. 


My ex 
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" OUR 1913 MODEL 


STANDS FOR 


| QUALITY 
| EFFICIENCY 








NO DEAD WEIGHT IN THE 


“FLOUR CITY” TRACTORS 


The four cylinder vertical motor admits of minimum weight without sacrificing power. 
The large diameter drive wheels admit of minimum weight without sacrificing the 
draw-bar pu 
This com bl nation embodied in the “‘Flour City” won the gold medals in the Winnipeg 
contests and established a reputation in the field that no other tractor has equaled, 
be 1913 mode! burns gasoline, kerosene or distillate 
It is correct in design. simplified In construction and the most complete in details. 
Built in three sizes—20, 30 and 40 H. P. 






if interested, send for catalog. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO., 858 44th Ave., North Minneapolis, Minn. 
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to the Farmer! 


French Dry Batteries represent the most powerful, effi- 
cient and convenient aid ever offered farmers. Fora few 
cents a year you can electrify your farm and save hours 
of time, miles of steps and a pile of dollars. Have the 
eT convenience and luxury of Sectetety et your 

d ready for insta ‘t use all the tim 


~~ 
6 
ae rie Weekes ~=Saves Time, Work and Money 
Tee, French Dry Batteries are lightening labor and light- 
ing hundveds of dark places. eir uses are saving 
time, work and money for thousands of farmers. Just the 
pressure of a button or a twist of the wrist and presto! — 
the gasoline and automobile engines are sta th 
party and exchange lines of the telephone are 9 workings 
gates and doors are opened; cal! bells are ~ pas ecores 
of other duties are performed by the aid of 


French Dry Cells 
Mail {¢ Coupon Tonight 


FRENCH BATTERY AND CARBON CO. 
4 Winten Street, Madison, Wis. 


Gentiemen:—I am interested in electrifying my 
farm and would like to know how to do it at a low 
cost with French Dry Batteries. (6) 













Best Batteries Built 


For telephone and al! house ele ence. uses, as 
Telephone Dry Celis with the Green label are 
best. For ignition for autos, gas engines, motor 
boats, etc., French Auto Special Dry Cells—Blue 
label—are the batteries to buy. They are special- 
purpose batteries, built for a special job. 

French Dry Batteries deliver a etrong current 
for a long period. They are scientifically con- 
structed packages of electricity. Poor quality 
batteries give a weak current for a short time 
end finally “‘peter out”’ altogether. 

Insist on genuine French Dry Batteries. Your 
dealer will gladiy tell you the particular French 
Dry Cell you need. you want to learn of all 
the wavs French Dry Batteries can help you do 
your farm work, mail in the attached coupon. 









Name 





Address 


FRENCH BATTERY AND CARBON CO. 
4 Winton Street Madison, Wis. RED 























IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE our No. 12, $15 direct to the consumer Harness, 
we are offering the following: . With every order for one set 2 § haupose we re 


free of charge, + i sixty lash Leather Net, 1 Curry Comb, 1 Brush and 1 raw- 
hide Whip. 








i Lap 
All that we ask is that you show this harness to your peony Write for yond 


ie, 3 or send us $14.90. Whether you buy or not 
. @nour mailinglist. Order direct from this m PLY back Sif dissatisfied Aten, 


M. B. ELHOLM SUPPLY CO., Racine, Wis. 


T ke 
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Neb.—The weather is 
fine at present. Farmers are just begin- 
ning work in the fields. Wheat is look- 
ing well; quite green. Blue grass is start- 
ing, and ground is quite moist. Stock has 


Johnson County, 


gone through the winter well, and are 
looking very good.—R. M. Young. 

Parcel Post Problem.—Under the fed- 
eral constitution and accumulated stat- 
utes and decisions of the court, it is un- 
lawful for any private individual or con- 
cern to compete with the government in 
the handling of mail matter. Since the 
parcel post law has gone into eeffct, many 
atricles now handled by the express com- 
panies come under this law. The situa- 
tion presents a very complicated problem 
to the authorities, and they are now 
wrestling with it in the hope of finding 
some adequate solution. 


Express Companies Hit.—Express com- 
panies of the country have been hit hard 
by the operation of the new parcel post 
system, according to statements submit- 
ted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by counsel for the companies in their 
final arguments against the reduction in 
express rates proposed by the commis- 
sion. It was declared that the companies 
have suffered a loss approximating 25 per 
cent in small package business—a 
which amounts to about 6 per cent of the 


loss 


gross revenues of the companies. 
Teach Rural Teachers.—Plans have 
been made by the lowa Agricultural Col- 


lege, at Ames, to give special instruc- 
tion to teachers of country schools, at a 
summer school session, to be held from 


16th to July 26th, at the college. 
The teachers will not only be taught what 
to teach in the country school, but also 
how to teach it. A model school com- 
posed of the children of Ames will be 
established upon the campus, and the 
teachers will be given practical work in 
teaching agricultural subjects.. Inquiries 
already received indicate an attendance 
of several hundred. 


June 


Banks Buy Cows.—A new departure in 
the banking business has been made by 
the First National Bank, of Cody, Wyo., 
which is making arrangements to pur- 
chase a number of dairy cows, which they 
will sell to farmers of the Big Horn Basin 
on time, charging a lower rate of interest 
than that demanded on other loans, The 
banks at Powell, Wyo., have ordered two 
ears of high-grade Holstein dairy cows 
for their customers, and the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Billings will purchase 
$11,000 worth of cows for their customers. 
The bankers of northern Wyoming and 
southern Montana have arrived at the 
conclusion that the future agricultural 
prosperity of their sections must come 
from dairying. In the past, the farmers 
in Wyoming have been handicapped by 
lack of funds and high rate of interest. 
The banks are determined to remedy this 
condition, and will make special efforts 
to stimulate dairying. 


Correspondence Course in Cement Work, 
—It is possible for any farmer to do his 
own concrete work if he knows how to 
mix the cement 4nd make the forms. The 
extension division of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College is offering a correspondence 
course in concrete construction that will 
teach farmers, and villagers, too, for that 
matter, how to make their own sidewalks, 
feeding floors, tanks, cisterns, fence posts, 
and driveways. The course teaches how 


to select materials, tools, the proper 
methods of mixing, placing and forming, 
and how to use reinforcement. Other 


courses taught that are seasonable at this 


time of the year are: Vegetable garden- 
ing. landscape gardening, motor cars, or- 
chard spraying, orcharding, sorghums, 
poultry, hog raising, potato growing, car- 
pentry, highway construction, gasoline en- 
gines, farm machinery, farm drainage, 
and farm crops. These courses are taught 
in five to twenty lessons. For teachers 
there are courses in algebra, geometry, 
English classics, ancient history, history 
of education, methods of teaching, and 
school law and management. 


A Potato Uplift Movement.—The potato 
industry of the United States, while a 
very considerable one, is by no means so 
important as the extent and population 
of the country would seem to justify. The 
present average production of potatoes 
per acre in the United States is less than 
half that of either Great Britain or Ger- 
many. When the total average annual 
crop is compared with that of Germany, it 
is found that we produce but a trifle over 
one bushel for every five produced by the 
German farmer. It is eminently fitting 
that the American farmer should inquire 
why the German empire, with an area of 
208,670 square miles, and a population of 
approximately 65,000,000 peeple, should 
produce nearly five times as many bush- 
elS of potatoes as the United States, with 
an area, exclusive of Alaska, of 2,970,230 





square miles, and a population of about 








ei 

| 90,000,000 of people. Can potatoes |. prof. 

REST { itably grown in this country f indus. 

OF GENERAL INTE trial purposes? How can wWe avid Sea 
sons of abundance and seasons . Scare. 


ity, with their consequent price luctua. 
tions? These are questions which a,, 
national in their scope and of nation. 
wide economic importance. They can o, 


be successfully handled through state ae 





local associations acting in « ration 
with a national organization. Meet 
such a situation, “The Nationa! Pota;, 


has recent 
officers 


Association of America’ 
organized. The present f 
association are as follows: President, \ 
A. Martin, Houlton, Maine; vice-preg). 
dent, E. H. Grubb, Carbondale, Ci joraq 
secretary-treasurer, William Stua Uni. 








ted States Department of Agriculty 

Washington, D. C. The object (te 
association, as set forth in the nstity. 
tion, are to bring together for mutua 
coéperation and coérdination of effort 4) 





agencies interested in the pr 1etj 
transportation, distribution and utiliza, 
tion of potatoes, and the promotion of tj 
potato industry in all its phases. 








SHORT-HORNS. 


BELLE VERNON 


DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by Duke of Glenside 363672. ir; 
by a brother to Rose of Glenside, record 15.175 Ibe. of 
milk in one year. Our herd contains @ Dumber of 
descendants of the famous Kitty Clays. Write for 
Catalog. 


H. L. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia, 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lows 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write cr 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello. lowe 


ELM HILL FARM SHORT-HORKS 


Three dark red and roan bulls from 13 to 15 mont! 8 
old. Well grown forage. AI right and all good. 
Sired by Lodestone’s Be st 288754. a 2300-pound Scotcd 
bull. Farm within city limits. 

J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lows 


COUNTRYMAN FARM SHORT-HORKS 


Home of White Hall Chief by White Hal 
tan and out of Imp. Scottish Maid. Ten young 
bulls for sale, sired by White Hal! Chief. Sultan 
Mine and the grand breeding bull, Lancaster. Wis 
your wanta, or better come and see. J. A. COUNTRYMAN & SON, Rochelle, \!. 


Good Short-horn Bulls 


Scotch and Scotch rig 16 to 20 months 
old, sired by Challenger 337833. Reds ani 
roans. If you want bulls right in form and !)reeding 
write or come and see. 

AY, 


ren, 























Aledo, Illinois 


Short-horn Bulls 


at Pike Timber Stock Farm-—? Scot¢!) La 
casters, 10 and 11 mos. old, both red and outst 
good ones; also 2 Scotch topped red bulls, about il 
months ol 1d. 

AVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. lows 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ill. 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year 
ling anda —* Cap son of Black Woodlawn 


Call or wri 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


We are offering a 5 

lot of bulls of best !ree¢- 
ing. Am pricing t!em 
grade herd. Our |erd 
beaded by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tohim. We in\'te iD 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchelly: le, 12 


OAK GLEN ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex 
winner of championship at northern Iowa's 
fairs in 1912. A half dozen young bulls for + 
Blackbirds, Prides, Queen Mothers. Inspectio: ‘0 
ed. Write W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, rows 








‘ 








suit the man with the 














CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from whic 

to select, heavy bone, large and mellow, best ° 

breeding. Write your wants. 

Cc. G&G. HELMING, Waukon. lows 
bred 


E. C. and Chester White boars and gilts 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. og ne 
akin. Prolific, lates kind. RUEBUSH, Scieta, |!!\0%- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(37) 685 
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“THE COMMON CAUSES OF TIRE 
INJURY.” 


Under this title, a folder which will be 


f considerable interest to automobile 
a particularly those who desire to 
ory the most mileage from their tires, has 
eel issued by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, makers of Goodrich tires, 
whic for many years have been recog- 
nized 1s a standard tire. They call at- 
tent to the fact that the booklet con- 
tains nformation they have obtained by 
yeal experience and tests, and which 
thes elieve will help any automobile 
own » get all the mileage possible from 
his tires. _ One of the special features ef 
the Goodrich tire is the unit molded con- 
stru n, as the Goodrich tires are made 
and lded as a unit; the thick, tough 


ad. and the strong, resilient body are 


trea : : - 
molde into one piece in the Goodrich 
single’ vulcanization, the tread being of 
the tire and not merely on it, and hence 
jt does not peel nor strip. They have is- 
sued interesting literature telling how 
Goodrich tires are made, and they will be 
giad t» send same to any reader of Wal- 


laces’) Farmer on request. 
MOTORCYCLES. 


A good many farm folks have been con- 
sidering the motorcycle. There seems to 
pe an excéllent field for motorcytles on 
the farm. They afford a very rapid and 
efficient means of getting to and back 
fom town, when it is important to have 
the trip made, either for repairs around 
the farm or on other business. [t costs 
yery little to run a good motorcycle, the 
expense for gasoline being very small. The 
expenes for oil is also low. A type of the 
motor cycle which has given highly sat- 
jsfactory service is the Harley-Davidson, 
advertised on page 658, and the ilustra- 
tion will give an excellent idea of this 
popular machine, and the features whieh 
make it particularly attractive. The Har- 
ley-Davidson Motor Co., 739 A St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., make this machine, and 
they have issued some practical and in- 
teresting literature on motorcycles. They 
will be pleased to send same to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They 
will be glad to not only send their cata- 
logue, but to give you the name of their 
nearest dealer, so that you can see the 
Harley-Davidson and secure @ free dem- 
onstration. One beauty of the motorcycle 
is that it does not take any feed when it 
js not in use, and it will take the place of 
a single driving horse on the farm. 


A TALKING MACHINE A DESIRABLE 
INVESTMENT. 

The investment in a good talking ma- 
chine does not represent a good deal of 
money, and it brings’ tots -of dividends in 
pleasure to all the members of the family. 
Homes into which Wallaces’ Farmer goes, 
who do not already have a good talking 
machine, should be sure to ask for the 
new Victor-Victrola catalogue, which the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. 
J., have issued. Their famous Victor-Vic- 
trola machines are made in various styles 
and sizes, the prices ranging from $15 up. 
Forty-five dollars buys quite an excellent 
Victor- Victrola, white $100 will buy a Vic- 
tor-Victrola that is good enough for any 
home. The $45, $75 and $100 machines 
are particularty attractive, but one can 
pay up to $200 if he desires. The mar- 
vedous accuracy with which the Victor- 
Victrola reproduces the human voice in 
song and conversation, and also instru- 
mental and band music of all kinds, makes 
them most desirable, and we urge our 
readers who do not already have a talking 
machine in their home to write for the 
interesting catalogue which the Victor- 
Victrola people have issued. Look up their 
advertisement on page 666. 


SAVE THE CORN ROOTS. 


Charles Burmeister, of Sutherland, Ta., 
te'sl| in an advertisement under the above 
heading about his special cultivator shov- 
eis, on page 670. The illustration in the 
advertisement gives a very clear idea of 
the difference between his shovels and the 
ordinary kind, and he points ovt that the 
Burmeister shovels will scour where oth- 
ers will not, and that they leave the 
ground smooth; likewise that they handle 
and run very easily. He offers to refund 
the money to any of our readers who buy 
these shovels and do not find them satis- 
factory. He hag issued an interesting lit- 
tle booklet, going into details with regard 
to his shovels, and why they should be a 
profitable investment for our readers, and 
he will be glad to send this little booklet 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. Either a postal card or letter will 
bring it. 

HARNESS FREIGHT PREPAID. 

The H. & M. Harness Shop, of 89 Tlli- 
nois St., So. St. Joseph, Mo., call particu- 
lar attention to the fact that they prepay 
the freight on all the harness which they 
Sell, and that they make everyhing in 
the line of_ harness, saddles, ete., which 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers could wish. If 
you want cheap work harness, they have 
it. If you want a fancy driving harness, 
they can supply you with that. They 
have issued a large catalogue describing 
In detail the various harness, etc., which 
they offer, and they will be glad to for- 


ward copy thereof to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who writes them at the 
above address. If you will mention the 
Special harness in which you are the 
most inteersted, they will be glad _ to 


Write you in full with regard to what they 
have to offer you along this line. 


SOLID OAK TRUSSED FRAME 
MANURE SPREADERS. 

One of the special features of the con- 
Struction of the Appleton manure spread- 
ers is the solid oak trussed frame. An- 
other feature is the worm and worm gear 
apron drive. This drive is enclosed and 
runs in oil. The spreader can be obtained 
With either wood or steel wheels. There 
are ten different styles to choose from. 

he return apron, endless apron and low- 
down spreaders are among the lot. <A cat- 
alozne iNustrating and describing the ten 
different styles has been issued by the 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 232 Fargo St., Batavia, 
ll. and they invite correspondence from 

‘a'laces’ Farmer readers interested in 
Manure spreaders. They would like to 
Send this catalogue, and full information 





with regard to Appleton spreaders and 
their claims therefor. 


BUY A GOOD WINDMILL. 

A good many of our readers will find a 
good windmill a profitable investment. A 
windmill will last for years, and in the 
average life thereof should considerably 
more than pay for itself. The Aermotor 
Co., 1144 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
have been making windmills for many 
years, and they have issued some very 
interesting literature with regard to their 
mills, which they will be glad to send on 
request. The latest literature they have 
issued refers particularly to the new wa- 
ter supply plant which they have, and 
either a postal card or letter request will 
bring 100 pictures of it in actual use, and 
full particulars. If there are any ques- 
tions you want to ask, they will be glad 
to answer them. 


GOVERNMENT HOMESTEADS IN 
MONTANA. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
through O. E. Shaner, immigration agent, 
750 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill., are 
sending out information with regard to the 
free government homesteads yet to be ob- 
tained in Montana. They will be glad to 
give any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer in-. 
terested, full information concerning these 
homesteads, and they have issued a good 
deal of literature on the subject, telling 
about the splendid farm lands which are 
available in Montana, which they will be 
pleased to send. Every Tuesday, until 
April 29th, a one-way settlers’ fare will 
be made, and on the first and third Tues- 
days of each month a round trip home- 
seekers’ fares are in effect, via the new- 
est transcontinental lines. They will be 
glad to give full information concerning 
the low fare. 


INTERESTING BOOKLETS ON AUTO- 
MOBILE TIRES. 
Our readers interested in automobile 


tires will be able to obtain some very in- 
teresting and practical booklets on tires, 
and how to get the greatest mileage there- 
from, by writing the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. They give some 
of the features which make Goodyear 
tires popular in their special advertise- 
ment on page 661, directing attention to 
the literature they have issued. They 
would like to have a letter or postal card 
request from Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
for this literature, as they feel sure that 
those who write for it will be more than 
pleased with the practical information on 
automobile tires which they will send. 


PAINT BOOK FREE. 

Under the title of ‘‘Home Painting Jobs” 
the Lincoln Paint and Color Co., Dept. 
22d, Lincoln, Neb., have issued a free 
booklet on painting. It gives practical 
hints on painting, and gives particulars 
concerning the Lincoln carriage and auto- 
mobile paint, interior enamel, household 
paints, and floor paints, which they man- 
ufacture. This booklet tells how to paint 
old, shabby furniture, how to paint and 
stain floors, to paint and varnish car- 
riages. The Lincoln Paint and Color Co. 
will not only be glad to send the booklets, 
but they will likewise be glad to answer 
any questions you may care to ask with 
regard to painting, or their paints. Write 
them. 

“SHARP TOOLS PAY BIG.” 


Under this title an interesting booklet 
on sharpening tools and the advantage of 
having all the tools in good shape, has 
been issued by the Cleveland Stone Co., 
633 Hickox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. These 
folks are owners of the ‘original Berea 
stone quarry, the stone from which for 
sixty years has been recognized as a 
standard in grinding, and their grindstones 
are made of the genuine Berea stone, and 
have proved, by years of successful use, 
their quality. There are a number of dif- 
ferent styles of Cleveland stones, and the 
Cleveland Stone Company wilil be glad to 
send you their booklet, “Sharp Tools Pay 
Big,” and likewise other interesting liter- 
ature with regard to their grinders. Read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmtr will find this lit- 
tle booklet interesting, and we suggest 
that they write for it, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE STANTON-SAYER SALE. 

The offering of Short-horns which these 
gentlemen submitted at Chicago, IIl., on 
April 3d and 4th, brought out the largest 
crowd of breeders that has been seen at 
Chicago for several years. Buyers eagerly 
contended for the best sorts, and the two 
days’ sale of over one hundred and fifty 
cattle did not fully supply the demand. 
There were no: bulls enough to go around. 
Sittyton Sultan, a son of Glenbrook Sul- 
tan, sold for $1,825, going to Jas. Elwell, 
of Canada, at that figure. This young bull 
was greatly admired by all good judges. 
Mr. Elwell also topped the sale for fe- 
males, by paying $1,025 for Sittyton Lady, 





a show heifer of much promise. Buyers 
were present from many states, seeking 
earnestly for cattle to supply their im- 


mediate needs, which seemed urgent. The 
sale is a compliment both to the consign- 
ors and the breed. The result of these 
sales is the only evidence needed to show 
that good Short-horn cattle are in great 
request at the present time, and that a 
real shortage exists. Coloneis Woods, 
Jones and Reppert sold the cattle, in a 
live, active manner, and the crowd was 
served a splendid dinner at the Stock- 
yards Inn. The sale list which is found 
below tells the story, and shows the offer- 
ing was widely distributed. 


SAYER’S FEMALES. 
Pleasant Mildred, Sept., 10; Farmer y 
Farm, Farmington, Minn. ........ $ 925 
Clarabelle 2d, Dec., 09; H. G. Bower, 
Vo ee .. Ca ner rrane tetas 900 
Spicy Beauty, Oct., °’09; Farmer 
WN ok on ccc dew eae see siene ss mbes < 400 
Seottish Rose 2d, Sept., '11; Hilde- 
brand Bros., Gladbrook, Iowa..... 230 
Miss Ramsden Lassie, Jan., "19; A. » 
S. Loveland, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa... 170 
Muriel 2d, Apr., ’07; C. F. Curtiss, 
AMOR, IOWE cccvsccccecoocerevcceses 400 





Juniper, Aug., 10; J. Cardell, Wal- 





COMRe TOME cus acesancccevencsacsese ee 
Cumberland’s Secret, Oct., 08; How- 

ell Rees, Pilger, Neb. ............ 240 
Athene of Browndale 3d, July, ’05; 

Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, lowa.. 215 
Fortuna 7th, June, °04; Kirk- 

wood, Kansas City, Mo. ......... 125 
Dorothea 7th, Oct., '09; J. R. Kirk- 

WARNE aids care «-s'ssicraips als ceed emedtanda 240 
Archer’s Lady, Feb., °10; PP. W. 

PPWSOR. CONG 6 <6 6iccneoss.< waewinse:s 200 
Canadian Duchess of Gloster, Apr., 

"10; Fox & Gallagher, Oregon, 

NIN a oatetcture Cceea did oes ala Goan eee iCe 225 
Barbara; Powell & Son, Linn Grove, < 

[SE Ae re err eee eee - 155 
Fair Girl, Oct., '10; J. H. Jennings, 

PHONE Ee cree naviewageec ste wslceis 375 
Miss Ramsden, Mar., Pe 3 We 

MINES chao csuencctewd MAcaie euleuies 405 
Blythesome Lass, Sept., ’09; J. R. 

PR MIOT TINO oo sccitccsckdcaewacee 170 
Imp. Carston Rose, Dec., ’06; Wm. 

Van Horn, Selkirk, Canada........ 410 
Princess 6th, Sept., '07; White & 

Smith, St Cloud, Mint. ....ccccses 100 
Village Princess, Sept., ’11; Robin- 

son & Son, Robinson, lL ......... 155 
Imp. Cadbal Gwynne, May, ’05; Og- 

den & Son, Maryville, Mo. ....... 415 
Princess Rosemary, Mar., ’11; P. W. 

RINE Go oo a chon s.cewes onasiesceecces 260 
Princess Gloster, Oct., ’11; Kirkwood 235 
Princess Georgia, Oct., ‘11; James 

INGUIN, CONMIGO TUES nce c:0ivikeec cases 240 
Cumberland’s Lassie 2d, Apr., ’'10; 

Independent Harvester Co., Plano, 

1 aE Ae Sy ber inne. 310 
Flora Cumberland, Jan., ’12; Elmen- 

dorf Farm, Lexington, Ky. ....... 539 
Sayer’s Missie 2d, Jan., ’10; Heart’s 

Delight Farm, Chazy, N. Y....... 260 
Sayer’s Lovely, Dec., '06; Dwyer... 230 
Sayer’s Mina, Dec., '10; Strieker, 

PIA o:e:0 occ a0 Fae cedees cas 115 
Rosevalle Ella, Jan., 12; Kirkwood. 225 
Sayer’s Lass, June, 11; Lanaghan 

(3 RAR ASA E  A ree 105 
Sayer’s Missie, Sept., °11; Heart’s 

PO Ree e ei < ee 
Sayer’s Averne, Apr., ’11; Kirkwoo 200 
Sayer’s Maiden, Mar., ’11; Neville... 180 

SAYER’S BULLS. 
Madge’s Marshall, Feb., ’12; Frank 

J. Fates; Omatge, Tl. ...ccccecsiavce 135 
Roselodge Prince, Mar., ’12; Hanson 

Bros., Dayton, Ohio ..... Skauinieme 9 ae 
Roselodge Victor, May, '12; W. A. 

Forsythe, Greenwood, Mo......... 240 

SAYER’S SUMMARY. 
42 females old for $12,650; average, $300.00 
4 bulls sold for $770; average, 192.50 
46 head sold for $13,320; average, 296.00 
STANTON’S FEMALES. 
Sinnissippi Pearl, Jan., '08; Kirk- 

WOME os ca ge ies dine vs 60k. ga oe anne. 265 
Rose Brookside, Dec., ’06; Kirk- 

wo FESO T FEE ee ren ee eee 200 
Lavender Princess 5th, Dee., ’07; 

Robert Miller, Ontario, Canada... 280 
Jilt’s Beauty, Apr., 10; Dwyer...... 210 
Viola’s Blossom, Nov., ’07; Dwyer... 335 
Secret Sally, Sept., ’°08; G. H. Gib- 

son, Monticello, Iowa ............. 430 
Oakland Mildred, Apr., ’09; William 

Herkleman, Elmwood, Iowa....... 390 
Lavender Queen, Dec., '05; Allen & 

Sons, Lexington, Neb. ............ 410 
Sittyton Mayflower, Dec., '10; J. E 

Goodenow, Maquoketa, [owa....... 400 
Caroline 2d, Mar., ’09; H. O. Wea- 

Wy: VE ON BONED. os cccéccecdeaes 755 
Imp. Vain Maid, Apr., ’09; Douglas 

Burns; Clarksville,, MO, ..csccices 800 
Missie’s Rose, Jan., ’10; Hanson 

HroG., DAVian: OO) 2 ccccckcsccces 300 
Lady Cumberland, Mar., '10; Howell 

CE SRE EINE rare ere re 1,000 
Orange Lady 2d, Jan., ‘10; Anoka 

Farms, Waukesha, Wis. .......... 900 
Lady Craibstone, Oct., '07; H. O. 

WeAVEr oc6505. WEIPATee Rane mCoe mee 590 
Sittyton Lady, Mar.,’1; Jas. Elwell, 

Vg Ee re 1,025 
Countess Queen, Jan., °’10; Charles 

T. Nelson, Blandinsville, Ill. ...... 390 
yoldie’s Pet, June, ’10; A. D. Steven- 

son, Port Huron, Mich .......... 250 
Willow Brook Missie, Jan., ’10; El- 

TEOMGOEE rOUNN 56 566.6 ,cn 00d se 5.00,s:< 510 
Imp. Mary Ann of Lancaster, Jan., 

ee a eee eer ee 465 
Lady Ramsden, Feb., ’11; McMillan 

| SERPS er es ere oer ee 310 
Marigold, Nov., ’10; Chas. Mitchell, 

GN OI, nos. dc Kes cccecweuas 350 
Village Maid 2d, Jan., ’11; Hilde- 

PIE RINE > cirresisie ce She esd teeseaws 275 
Oakland Lucy 3d, Feb,, ’11; J. M. 

RR = Perr ere 385 
Maxwalton Lavender 2d, Jan., '11; 

CE, REED sin uve cungascesceaae 405 
Spicy Belle, May, ’11; Ind. Harves- 

OL RR ae a en nae 250 
Princess Royal 67th, June, ’11; J. 

F. Edelstein, Dallas, S. D......... 220 
Victoria 11th, Dec., ’19; Cosgriff & 

PE cc dad G aaeaa ale nies wetiad da deana’ 245 
Diamond Purity, Nov., ’11; Ogden 

cs Matec cuttin 6 tk sacral aces 200 
Sittyton Beauty, Jan., °10; Ogden & 

Pe Gc Netaswiaean ec sanenten cone Coens 570 
Fancy 9th, Nov., ’10; Dwyer......... 190 
Rosa Hope, Dec., ‘11; Geo. J. Sayer 175 
Willow Brook Star, May, ’11; D. 8S. 

aA ee eer ear rere yore 205 
Imp. Roan Lady 45th, May, ’11; C. 

E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Iowa ...... 500 
Willow Brook Belle 4th, June, ’11; ¥ 

Os Ee eee eee 75 
Sittyton Mayflower 2d, Apr., '11; E. 

©. Morley, "To@iens Wi. s.csccvcces 400 
Browndale Maid 2d, Jan., '19; Car- 

penter & Son, Baraboo, Wis....... 400 
Orange Lady, Sept., ’11; W. J. Yea- 

a a, eae ee 165 
Brookside Rose 3d, Sept., ’11; Good- 

PURO calc stn wee caress Casa an ewes 200 
Violet Hedgewood, Sept., ’11; Kirk- 

SR AMEIIN oral cries Naka avalciaiahasalaiacaccawled sates 245 
Heather Belle 6th, Aug., ’11; W. W e 

Vaughn, Mariqn, Iowa ........... 205 
Glenview Blossom, May, °12; D. R. 

Fiennes, MAVERNSs Te iss cckccccses 290 
Sittyton Beauty ith, Feb., ’11; J. 

We Ne og aoa cen ve daaialene Cae emons 200 
Molly 5th, Oct., ’10; W. B. Robin- 

RS err re ne 175 
Sittyton Fairy, Mar., ’12; A. W. Ev- 

ane, Woodstoen, TM.  ...cicecvcsccse 55 
Clara 2d, Sept., ’11; Edelstein ...... 145 
Sally’s Secret 3d, J. H. Jennings.... 385 

STANTON’S BULLS. 
Masterpiece, Sept., ’083; McMillan & 
SONUE? ons cade dacacdvacsestanentemede aC Oee 





Sittyton Sultan, Jan., °12; Jas. 
Wa ated olay ai trave maw sna nance dad-wie: a 1 
Roan Masterpiece, Mar., 12; W. E. 


ICMR ved takes aoa wkeacecaenties 420 
Mina’s Sultan, July, 12; E. F. Smith, 

PT BON aie: <<: 4: 0104:8 44:4 00 Rees 250 
Woodland Type, Dec., ‘11; E. B. 

Thomas, Audubon, Ill. .......... -- 500 


STANTON’S SUMMARY. 
50 females sold for $18,015; average, $360.00 
7 bulls sold for $4,100.00; average, $585.70 
57 head sold for $22,115; average, 388.00 





ANOKA FARMS SALE. 


One of the most successful sales ever 
held at Anoka was made at Waukesha, 
Wis., on April 2d. According to long »s- 
tablished custom, everything was in or- 
der. The cattle were presented in splen- 
did form, and many pronounced it one of 
the most valuabie offerings that had been 
made by Mr. Harding in a decade. A 
large crowd of breeders was present, who 
proved ready buyers for the entire offer- 
ing at good, strong figures. The demand 
for bulls was almost unprecedented, push- 
ing three of the best yearlings over the 
$1,000 mark with Gloster Mine, a fine roan 
son of Sultan Mine, going to E. A. Hess, 
of Council Bluffs, lowa, at $1,625. The top 
for females was $1,750, that price being 
paid by W. H. Miner, of Chazy, N. Y. 
The sale was snappy from start to finish, 
and everyone present was convinced that 
a rising market is upon us for good Short- 
horns. The crowd was most generously 
entertained, all being made to feel it was 
good to be at Anoka for the day. Colonel 
Woods officiated in the box, and was ably 
assisted in the ring by Coloneis Jones and 


Reppert. A list of sales is found below: 
FEMALES. 
Mayflower 18th, Apr., ‘11; Heart’s 

Delight Farm, Chazy, N. Y........ 40 
Sultan’s Aconite, Jan., ‘10; Heart's 

DGHGMG POPR:. 6. ccvcsces teteowesie 1,750 
Lavender Sultana 2d, Dec., 10; Bel- 

lows Bros.,. Maryville, Mo. ...... 685 
Lady Zenda 6th, May, ‘11; Heart’s 

PRES, cas ca ccewewacueagieax 500 
Mischief E 3d, Sept., '10; Howell 

Rees & Son, Pilger, Neb. .......... 1,075 
Lavender S., Oct., '10; Jas. Brown, 

Ce IANENG. -cicasnciae e451. 06 a. a.qaie-werere.e. 
Snow Queen, Jan., ’11; Elmendorf 

Farms, Lexington, Ky. ........... 980 
Missie of Clover Lea 7th, Jan., ‘07; 

Carpenter & Carpenter, Baraboo, 

WO re ahidirgss<canicncadeaddouswe« 3 525 
Broadhook’s Rose 4th, Apr.,’08; Leon 

Prentice, Centerville, S. D. ...... 360 
Village Rose 3d, Aug., ‘11; Heart’s 

PR I vc. ceccdcenscccedeees 160 
Maud 40th, Mar., ’11; Heart's De- 

NY Sites ce hav arewiren ake eke Ke 400 
Lavender Fashion, Aug., '11; Geo. 

J. Sayer, McHenry, Ill. .......... 325 
Golden Wreath llth, Oct., "11; Heart's 

PIGTIRe GOERS cc Gewdedccedctecnne 485 
Goldie, Oct., ‘11; E. R. Boynton, 

DE. NEE vaccecweadcceataes 340 
Secret Memory, Nov., ’11: H. L. Em- 

mett, Winnipeg, Canada .......... 310 
Lavender Princess, Mar., ’11; H. L. 

i | ER a Ces ee eS 305 
Daffodil 18th, Sept., ’11; Lyman P. 

Sturgeon, Council Bluffs, Iowa.... 375 
Albin’s Gold ,Apr., ’11; Carpenter & 

RPE Suis ddetedeatrcdacsaneeusse 300 
Silver Creek Missie, June, ’11; El- 

TAGOGONE POEIN os6 660.000 teescenaace 315 
Broadhooks Anoka, Sept., ’11; Bel- 

eo Sr ere ers 510 
Beauty of Kilblean, Dec., ’11; Boyn- 

Dirck a OS 455. Oo WS Read a Ro wedn ® 255 
Red Lady 7th, Feb., 11; Jas. Brown 2305 
Premier Rose, Apr., '11; W. S. Fears, 

Broken Arrow, Okla. ..........-- 290 
Meadow Queen, Sept., ’11; Geo. J. 

PD cited eh dw Rady a. dgvenb aee<cmeee 450 
Jemima 2d, Nov., ’'10; Emmett...... 250 
Imp. Primrose Dame, Jan., ‘0S; Carey 

trees eo ee eee ee 419 
Jemima 3d, Jan., °12; Dwyer ...... 195 
Magdala’s Gem, Jan., '08; Kirkwood 265 
Rosalie of Chazy, July, '10; Geo. J. 

Pee ee re ree aeenies 290 

BULLS. 
Fox Hall Sultan, Jan., °’11: S. N. 

Ford, Mansfield, Ohio ............. 300 
Prince Lavender, July, °12: Heart’s 

Be ae er eee . 1,100 
Gloster Sultan, W. R. Mansfield, 

We SOL. Webécicdni.acmadncecees 850 
Clipper Stamp, Jan., °12; Carey & 

oo RCD PERIL I Py the 525 
Scotch Mine, Oct., ’11; J. F. Stoll- 

necker, Darlington, Wis. ......... 510 
Band Leader, Feb., '12; Dwyer...... 360 
Fond Diamond, Feb., '11: Fears 390 
Scotch Laird, Mar., ’12; Geo. N 

oi wy a | | ee 10 
Sultan Ringleader, May, ‘12: Frank 

Schofield, Hillsboro, Texas........ 675 


MINER'S SUMMARY. 
7 females sold for $2,219; average, $315.50 
1 bull sold for $270.00: average, 270.00 
8 head sold for $2,480.00; average, 316.00 
HARDING'S SUMMARY. 
26 females sold for $13,060; aver., $502.50 
11 bulls sold for $7,830.00; average, 711.80 
37 head sold for $20,890.00; average, 564.50 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


Shire Stallion and Mare 


for sale. Both out of show mare, Glory of Verona, 
(4th at Iowa state fair.) Stallion Is coming 2—a good 
colt weighing over 1400. Mare coming 3 and good. 

Cc. DULLARD, Colfax, lowa 


Duroc Herd Header Bargains 


The show boar, Advancer ist, and two extra good, 
heavy boned fall yearling boars: also a good 2-year- 
old Golden Model sow, bred for June farrow. See 


and you wil! buy. 
W. KR. BENNETHUM, Madrid. lowa 


Oliver S. Johnson 
AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing aad sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


April 11, 1913. 





—, 








imported 
balance o 


only that which is practical. 


uctioneers 





We invite you to spend April 16th with us. 
COL. SILAS IGO AND ASSISTANTS, 


which will take place at 


cattle and of choicest breeding, you are the man we can interest. : ; é 
and fifteen hundred pound cows (and every one a good one) at one time as we are selling. Consider, too, 
calves at foot, many plenty old enough to wean, that would make a valuable sale offering of themselves. 2 
rize-winning bulls and 10 of their dams are imported. Besides, the cows with calves are practically all rebred, and the 
the females are right up to their calving. We are perfectly conservative when we say that we have never offered a lot of 
cows that promised so much in so shorta time. The 8 young bulls are a very promising lot. Four are double bred Trojan Erica 
yearlings of prize-winning ancestry. They represent the type of bulls found at the head of leading herds. We want 
Longbranch and investigate our method of making the production of baby beef pay a profit on $200 an acre land. 

The man who buys GOOD Angus cattle today will congratulate himself twelve months later. 


Ask for the catalog. Address 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, Shelby County, lowa 


LONGBRANGH FARM, BOTNA, IOWA, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


This will be our last opportunity to invite you to our annual sale, 


Longbranch Farm, Next Wednesday, April 16, 1913 


We wish to assure you, before saying anything further, that if you are in the market for the highest type of Aberdeen-Angus 
P Not in years, if ever, have there been offered as many fourteen 


that 35 of these cows have 
Many are by our 


ou to visit 
e advocate 

















POLAND-CHINAS. 


auipisccecr'<" POLAND-CHINA FALL BOARS 





offered for quick sale. of Sept. farrow and weighing up to 225 lbs. Larg 
Sire, Pawnee Expansion 194015 by Dorr’s Expansion. 


no surplus flesh. 
our biggest and best sows. Some more good 
things will be told about them if you will write to 


—PLLL LL LLL PLP PPP PPP 


Largest have 9inch bone. Very lengthy— 
Dam of fall boars is ove of 


T. M. & W.S. BILSBOROUGH, Fenton, lowa 


BiG TYPE—BIG QUALITY — IMMUNE 


POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


BRED TO IMMUNE BOARS 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
prices, breeding and 


description 
M.P.HANCHER, = —_—=ROLFE, IOWA 


Please mentior. this paper when writing 











. . 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Five good fall boar pigs and a number of 
choice gilts from four different litters, sold very rea- 
sonable in pairs or trios if taken before May Ist. 
Write for breeding and prices. 


M. O. WATT, 
3( BIG BONED, growthy Poland-China 
e boars and 30 gilts. From mature parents, 
best breeding, prolific litters—175 to 200 lbs. Two 
Short-born bulls, 13 months old. Pleased buyers .n 
twenty four states past twenty years and can please 
you. Write or call. P. 8. &8. BARR, Box W. F., 
R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


Fairfield, Iowa 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





HEAVY BONED 


DUROCS 


spring litters. 


Repco 
Boars and Gilts 


of August and September farrow at half price to make room for 


CHAS, CHRISTIANSON, 


ooo 


A few bred gilts and two herd boars for sale. 


Akron, lowa 





“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by Hing the Col., Col. 
Wiiletta and Golden Model 1ith. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 


COME AND SEEK THE™M 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 





Gold Dust Herd Durocs 


If you want a good gilt, bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male, write 
J.J. BRADSHAW 
Bold Knob Farm, Fillmore, Hll* 


DUROG-JERSEY FALL BOARS xe Roe" 


also trios at 
reasonable prices. 





L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 





We solicit your patronage. 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


HOLSTEINS. 


ee EEEEe—eeeeeeeEeEeeEeeEeEeEeaEeaeEeeSeasesess» 


Come and See Our 
Selection of 


Bull Calves 


Born Since Oct. 1, 1912 


Everything older has been sold. 


THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 


R. B. YOUNG, Prop. 


BUFFALO CENTER, IOWA 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 














Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
Ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

Only & few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 
ing. Address 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Reasonable terms. 


IRWIN, IOWA 


sired by HKorndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 


Beaver Valley Farm, 
A. R. O. dams and good 


BULLS 23 


GR sMcKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 











You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest Schoo! of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 














Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by !ustructors. 

W. B. CARPENTER, Pres., 
i4th and Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Learn Auctioneering | 





fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missour! Auction Schoo), largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MciLRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, eattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securigg dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON. KAS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


J.R. THOMPSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














GUERNSEYS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 





LP LAP 


be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


We now offer 30 head of registered females and 8 
May Rose bulls, 5 of them ready for service. 











WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd established 20 years. Represents the leading 
Scotch families. Some choice females and bulls of 
serviceable ages forsale. It will be to your interest 
to see them and get our prices. F. A. MURRAY, 
Mazon, Grundy Co., Ill. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Laurens, lowa 





AYRSHIRES. 


——————eeeeeeeeem™ 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTL 
for sale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
mediate use. E. R. McConnell, Wellington, O., R. 4. 


SHEEP. 


~~ 








40 yearling and two-year-old 


Shropshire Rams 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





995 POUNDS BUTTER 


is the record made by a half sister to the Holstein 
bull, Carlos Jewel of Cedarside, that I am 
offering. His dam made 625 lbs butter; two of his 
full sisters have A. R. O. records. lso one young 
bull forsale. Address ELTON CARRISON, Osage, Ia. 





OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


COWS AND HEIFERS 


Some with first calves. Amxiety 4th blood pre- 
dominates. Some heifers sired by a Perfection bred 
sire. Calves by the herd bulls, Preemptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, show bulls with size and quality. 
Inspection invited. 


W. T. WRIGHT, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 


Hereford Bulls 


Six good year old bulls, sired by Beau 
Donald H, a show son of Beau Donald 
Sith. Farm adjoins town on southeast. 
Call or write. 

Ellis Bailey, Marshalltown. Iowa. 











HORSES. 


~ BELGIAN 


STALLIONS and MARES 


Special prices to close 
therm out. Home-bred, 8250 to 
$600; imported stallions, $600 to 
$1200. New importation Febru- 
ary 1 to select from. Barn in 
town. Call or write. 


A. M. Van Steenberge, Ogden, la. 











Percherons and Shires 

Imported and home bred stallions and mares 
for sale at reasonable prices. Good horses with lots 
of size, bone and quality. They are in thrifty condi- 
tion, not fat, and have been over long enougii to te 
acclimated. Come and see them. We can suit the 
critical buyer. Mitchellville ig 17 miles east of Des 
Moines, on the Rock Island and Interurban railroads, 
Will meet buyers if notified. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitchellville, lowa 


PERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Am offering an extra fine lot of two. three and four- 
year-old stallions the large drafty kind, with large 
clean bone. Also some extra good mares in foal. 
Will be priced worth the money. 


E.D. SEAMANS, R.1, Salem, lowa 


STALLIONS AND BULLS 


The lowa State College is offering for sale one 
Clydesdale stallion coming two years old, sired by 
Kuroki (12629) 13214, dam Maggie Retiner 13341 by 
Refiner (12301)12116; 2d dam Princess Maggie 108%, 
bred by Colonel Holloway. Also several good young 
Short-horn and Angus bulls. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College . Ames, lows 


with more size thaa 
usual. Come and 
see them and get ny 
Prices. Address, 
mentioning Wal- 
Farmer. 

W. L. DeC LOW 

CEDAR RAPIDS, \OWA 


HELIX 70340 


Grand Champion 1910 International 


Also first at Paris and elsewhere. Weight 225% Ibe. 
Pronounced best Percheron stallion in America. and 
his colts are winning. Not having a large number of 
mares of our own we will book a limited number for 
the season’ of 1913 at $50 with return privilege. A 
post card will bring particulars and picture of Hellz. 
BROWN & WALKER 
Cold Brook Stock Farm, Clarinda, lows 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions and Mares 


selected and imported under my personal super 
vision. Each a splendid animal and extreme!y low 
priced. Callor write. V.W. HARMS, Fairbury. Ill 


4 issouri 
FOR SALE GHEAP {¢ caren, soon. incor! 
prompt, and asure foal getter. Address L. B. UUM: 
MINGs, Clearfield, Lowa. 





























RED POLL. 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls forsale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


RED POLLED CATTLE fyi oung butls at reason. 


able prices. ROGER VAN EVERA, Davenport, Ia. 





Algona. Iowa 














The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the **Handy’’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















PERCHERON Imported and home bred 
stallions and mares, fro: #20 
to#900 each. H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minx 
HAMPSHIRES. 
na 





QUMMIT FARM Hampshires—Tbhrouy! th’s 
“ad” we have sold our last spring pigs. We have 
selected 20 boars and g’!ts of 
the very best blood an’ qua 
ity from our Aug. and early 
Sept. litters, which wil! be ia 
fine breeding condition 18 
May and June, which we are 
now offering for gale. YoU 

can save on both price and 
express by ordering now. Write us. Farm a¢/oins 
city limits. MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston. J8- 


Hampshire Swine, Hereford Bulls 


Gilts bred to farrow in April and late March: fall 
boar pigs b) first prize sires. Polled and borne 
Hereford bulls. Address 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva. fone 












Please mention this paper when writing 




















